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First Paper. 
+ With what attractive charms this goodly frame 

Of nature touches the consenting hearts 

Of mortal men, and what the pleasing stores 

Which beauteous imitation thence derives 

To deck the poet's or the painter's toil, 

My tale unfolds." AKENSIDE. 
\ HEN any one voluntarily exchanges the 

peace, comfort, and safety of home for the 

hubbub, inconvenience, and danger of bad tav- 
erns and public conveyances, the world naturally 
expects that some motive should be assigned, suf- 
ficient to justify the apparent folly. That com- 
prehensive phrase, ‘‘ business of importance,” 
the stereotyped excuse of common people, often 
passes current, because the world is not suffi- 
ciently interested in the movements of such to 
require further explanation; but when a gentle- 
man like Squire Broadacre appears on the plat- 
form with a party of six at his heels, and ten 
pieces of baggage all marked with his name, 
the public will not be put off with such a sham 





apology. Now we are not aware that the Squire 
ever put himself to the trouble of informing any 
one as to where, or wherefore, he was going. 
Nevertheless, the laudable curiosity of the 
public must be appeased; and if, in endeavoring 
to do so on our own responsibility, we should, 
like a certain saint we wot of, “‘ say some things 
not because we know them to be true, but be- 
cause we don’t wish to be stumped,” we hope to 
be excused on account of our good intentions. 
In former years Squire Broadacre had taken 
a lively interest in politics, but of late, the rapid 
degradation of parties, in their efforts to reach 
the level of the masses, had left him stranded 
high and dry on the rocks of old fogyism. His 
perceptions were obfuscated and his temper 
soured by reading newspapers, until, in disgust 
and despair, he determined not to let a political 
paper cross hjs threshold. ‘‘ Othello’s occupa- 
tion was gone ;” the country was going to—a 
very bad place, and the Squire had the dyspep- 
sia. By advice, he spent the summer at the 
Berkeley Springs, a jolly old bathing-place, 
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434 
haunted by a class of visitors who rather look 
down on Fashion, the goddess of parvenues. 
Here, with a childlike simplicity not uncommon 
among persons who have never been used to 
sickness, he asked and followed every body’s 
advice in regard to his ailments. He drank, by 
accurate computation, a puncheon and some odd 
gallons of water without any apparent good effect. 
He tried crackers and black tea one morning at 
breakfast, but it seemed rather to set him back. 
He took pepsin one day, and then an old fat lady 
recommended to him to chew dried gizzards, 
which she assured him had nearly cured her of 
indigestion. He had about a peck prepared, and 
chewed perseveringly for two days, when one 
morning he threw up his breakfast. This un- 
usual event so alarmed him that he immediately 
consulted a physician. The medical gentleman, 
who had a red nose and a humorous twinkle in his 
eye, told him that, unless he had a mind to eat half 
a pint of sand or gravel every morning to assist 
the gizzards, they would not benefit him, and had 
better be discontinued. The doctor accordingly 





wrote out a prescription for the case, as follows: | 


**Saccha. alb., Fij. 
Cum aqua fontana, quant, suff. 
Cogniac fort., Tiss. 
Spir. Secalicus, §ss. 
Fol. menthe viridis, ad lib, 
fiat infusum et add. 
Glacies pulv. quant. suff. 
Omnia misxce, 
Repeat dose three or four times a day until cold weather. 
“ QuaAcKENBOSS, M.D." 


By steadily following this prescription, under 
the daily supervision of the doctor, the Squire 
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rapidly recovered his health and jollity, and to 


| prevent a relapse into dyspepsia and newspapers 


he determined to travel. 


ms > 
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THE PRESCRIPTION, 


So much for the ‘‘ wherefore.” Whereto the 
Squire was going we are thoroughly persuaded 
he did not know himself. But if those who feel 
an interest in the subject will take the trouble 
to follow him in his wanderings, their curiosity 
will in time be gratified, and they may find 
some worthy entertainment by the way. 

The baggage was checked for the Washing- 
ton Junction, the travelers took their seats, and 
the iron horse, having got his belly full of fresh 
provender, started off with a yell that startled 


| the calves browsing on the hills two miles off. 


SIR JOHN'S STATION. 
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Traveling in the cars is a a todiows business at | conservatism as onl as scholarship. 


best. 
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inp person 


One can neither read, write, converse, the Squire was about the middle height, fat, florid, 
nor sleep with comfort, and as for seeing, the | and handsome. 


He had traveled nearly across 


hurried glimpses of the world which are ob-| that great plateau in the journey of life which 


tained only serve to tantalize the true lover of 
nature. 


extends from forty to sixty, but a sound con- 


Then, although the. Baltimore and | stitution and cheerful temper still enabled him 


Ohio Railroad, in the hundred and twenty miles | to play the boy when an opportunity offered. 
between Sir John’s and the Relay House, passes | 
through one of the most beautiful and interest- | like person who owned to thirty-seven years. 
ing regions in the world, our friends were too | Like many country ladies who have seen but 
familiar with its features to note or admire, for | little of the world, it was her weakness to set 


** Prospects however lovely may be secn 
Till half their beauties fade.” 


themselves or each other, they got through the 
long tedious hours as they could, while we oc- 
cupied the time in sketching their portraits. 
Anthony Broadacre, Esquire, was a Virginia 
gentleman of fair lineage and good estate, who 
lived upon his land and had for many years 
exercised the functions of justice of the peace 
under the old constitution. When that office 


Mrs. Betty Broadacre, his consort, was a lady- 


an undue estimate on style. Her not very suc- 


| cessful efforts in that line frequently annoyed 
So with eyes and thoughts turned inward upon | the Squire and elicited his satirical comments, to 


was made remunerative and elective by the peo- | 


ple, the Squire disdained it and retired from 
public life. His education and reading had 
been thoroughly English, and he had conse- 
quently become saturated with the bigotry and 
prejudices of those muddle-headed islanders as 
they stood during the past century. 
tion with which he trumped the demagogue’s 


The unc- | 


Latin ‘*‘ Vox populi, vox Dei,” with his more | 
pointed Greek ‘‘ of 70/A0ot oi xaxoi,” showed his | derness had never yet been fathomed. 





which she replied with true conjugal spirit. 

In front of this worthy couple sat their two 
daughters. They were originally christened 
Ann and Betty; but the good lady's superior 
taste had Frenchified the one and Italianized 
the other into Annette and Bettina, which 
were subsequently familiarized into Netty and 
Tiny. 

Annette was nearly eighteen, a girl after her 
father’s own heart, whose beaming smile and 
merry laugh, like the charmed fountain of Flor- 
ida so long sought by Ponce de Leon, restored 
youth to the aged—at least temporarily, and 
also caused a deal of superfluous silliness in the 
young; and yet whose exuberant mirth and 
mischief were guarded and controlled by native 
sense and a heart whose deep fountains of ten- 


Tiny was only in 
her seventh year, the 
youngest born and pet 
of the family. How- 
ever, contrary to the 
general custom, we 
shall try to keep her 
in her proper place. 

That dark-eyed girl 
in mourning is Leo- 
nore D’Orsay, a niece 
and ward of Squire 
Broadacre. She was 
the only daughter of 
Mr. Broadacre’s sis- 
ter, who married a 
French refugee, and 
some time®* afterward 
accompanied him to 
his native country. 
The recent death of 
both parents had made 
Leonore an inmate 
of her uncle’s house, 
where she shared with 
Annette the affection 
and privileges of a 
daughter. 

In her deportment 
she was polished, self- 
possessed, but reserved 
in the extreme. She 
was considered a para- 
gon of beauty and ac- 
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complishment, and indeed passed the greater 
part of her time with her music, painting, and 
books. Her decided style had completely cap- 
tivated Aunt Broadacre, while her unaffected 
dignity, and entire freedom from all traditional 
French frivolity, had turned the edge of the 
Squire’s English prejudice. 

Robert Larkin, a good-looking young fellow 
of twenty-five or over, sat beside Leonore, dis- 
coursing on the subject of the fine arts with 
great vivacity, the lady being a calm listener 
rather than a participator in the conversatien. 
Bob, having been found unavailable for any 


practical pursuit, and exhibiting some turn for | 


the ornamental branches, was set down by his 
friends as a genius, and estimated accordingly. 
He had, in fact, a lively fancy and a pretty tal- 
ent for drawing, which had been improved by 
foreign travel. Pride and laziness had prevent- 
ed his making a profession of his art, so that up 
to date he had done little else than sketch gra- 
tuitous portraits of his friends, and draw pat- 
terns for the girls. He could also illuminate 
albums and write verses. He had sketched An- 
nette’s blooming face so often, and required such 
repeated and lengthy sittings, that by common 
rumor he was her accredited beau. We must 
not, however, place too much reliance on such 
reports, for common rumor scarcely possesses 
sufficient delicacy of perception to distinguish 
between the mere artistic admiration of a pretty 
face and that mysterious soul-enthralling mad- 
ness called love. There existed an indefinite 
relationship between our artist and the Broad- 
acres, which entitled him to the privilege of 
calling Annette cousin—a privilege which, in all 
probability, he would not have claimed had she 
not been very pretty. 

Jim Bug, the Squire’s body-servant, sat in 
the smoking car, looking demurely at the world 
around him, observing and wondering at many 
things in silence. It is difficult to guess at a 
negro’s date between youth and age. Time 
does not seem to handle them as it does white 
folks, and that conventionalism which assigns 
its appropriate code of manners to each epoch 


of the master’s life, has no authority with the 
servant. Jim’s chief merit was that ‘he al- 
ways done what he was sot to do,” and had an 
unfathomable veneration for the Squire and 
every thing that appertained to him. 

Our travelers sojourned for one day only in 
the Federal City, and left in the early boat for 
Richmond, by the Acquia Creek route, gladly 
availing themselves of that opportunity to break 
the wearisome monotony of railroad travel. As 
the boat left the pier the young people stood 
| upon the frosty promenade deck, enjoying a 
glorious view of the broad river rippling in the 
moonlight, just paling before the approaching 
dawn. 

** What a nicture!” exclaimed Bob, gazing 
toward the srern of the beat with rapt admira- 
tion. 

“What picture, Cousin Robert?” asked An- 
nette. . 

‘* Why, the moonlight on the water, Netty.” 

**] thought,” said she, in an under tone, 
“*you were looking at Cousin Leonore when 
you spoke.” 

‘* She was certainly in the foreground of the 
picture,” replied Bob, biting his lip; ‘‘ and, 
indeed, seemed so entirely a part of it that I 
scarcely realized her separate existence. I am 
playing artist now, you know, Cousin Netty. 
Observe the graceful pose of her dark-robed fig- 
ure, and the cold, calm, qreenly face of your 
gifted cousin. Does she not seem the very in- 
carnation of moonlight ?” 

Annette replied, in a voice slightly tremulous, 
‘*T am glad, Robert, that you admire Leonore 
so much.” 

Bob looked perplexed, and turning to the 
east, whose rosy blushes now vied with those on 
Annette’s cheek, he seemed to be straining for 
an idea. 

**T say, Cousin, do you see that star?” 

Annette looked, and innocently replied that 
she didn’t see it. The jangling of a bell here 
interrupted the discourse. 

‘*That’s breakfast,” said Bob, quickly. 

*¢ But, Cousin Robert, what of the star?” 
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‘It must have been a spark from the smoke- 
pipe,” said Bob, ‘‘and they’re all going down 
to breakfast.” 

“‘ What a goose you are, Robert!” 

While they were at breakfast the boat ran 
Into a fog, and this circumstance put an end to 
all further romance for that day. In passing 
from Acquia Creek to Fredericksburg, in the 
cars, the Squire made acquaintance with a gen- 
tleman who occupied an adjoining seat, and 
they got into a discussion on the subject of agri- 
cultural improvement, the stranger advocating, 
and the Squire condemning, the introduction of 
certain labor-saving machines in farming oper- 
ations. This discussion was only terminated 
by their arrival at Richmond. As their stay 
here was to be limited, the ladies resolved to 
make the best use of their time, and, as the 
gentlemen had business engagements, sallied 
out unattended to see the objeets of interest in 
this famous city. About tea-time they return- 
ed, perfectly charmed with what they had seen, 
and quite out of breath. 

‘* What did you think of the Capitol ?” asked 
the Squire. 

‘* Why, Papa,” replied Annette, ‘“‘we haven't 
seen it yet; but we have been in every dry goods 
and fancy store on Main Street.” 

Squire Broadacre opened his eyes and whis- 
tled. 

Larkin, who was familiar with Richmond, un- 
dertook to play cicerone next day, and showed 
them all the lions—the Capitol, the statuary, 
the new Washington Monument, the Arsenal, 
Shockoe Hill, and the river. The Squire was 
more taken with the appearance of the Peniten- 





tiary than any thing he saw. Its architecture 
was old-fashioned, while, with its grated win- 
dows and armed sentinel pacing to and fro at 
the gate, it stands the only monument of con- 
servatism left in the old commonwealth. 

The ladies professed themselves vastly pleased 
with every thing, but were at length compelled 
by sheer fatigue to return to their hotel, making 
it convenient, however, to stop at a number of 
stores on their way. 

This evening, after due discussion and ewn- 
sideration, it was resolved that, instead of going 
directly south through the Carolinas, as had been 
suggested, they should turn westward and visit 
the Black Mountains. Larkin, the zealous ad- 
vocate of this route, promised the ladies that 
they should see wonders, while the Squire ad- 
vised them to be in readiness to start next day 
by the packet-boat on the James River and Kan- 
awha Canal. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, according to 
appointment, the packet left the Basin with our 
particular friends and a crowd of other passen- 
gers on board. On the upper deck, which was 
rather encumbered with heaps of baggage, might 
be seen the Squire and Larkin composedly tak- 
ing leave of the fading city, and, when that was 
gone, turning their attention to the beautiful riv- 
er, winding among innumerable rocks and islets, 
glimmering and flashing with the fiery light 
of the declining day. As the babble of many 
discordant voices ascended from the cabin a 
quiet smile lighted Squire Broadacre’s face, and 
perceiving his footman, who had just appeated 
on the scene, he called him and inquired after 
the welfare of the ladies, 
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CANAL BASIN 


‘* Miss Leonore is readin’ in a book, Sir; Miss 
Armmette a-laffin; and Mistis, Sir, is settin’ like 
impatience on a monnyment, bilin wid grief.” 
Jim concluded with a flourishing bow, as he al- 
ways did when he thought he had said any thing 
smart. 


The Squire winked at Bob. ‘* When the bon- 


THE CHOIR. 


AT RICHMOND. 


nets and hoops are irretrievably ruined,” said 
he, ‘‘ good-humor will again prevail.” 

When the gentlemen at length concluded to 
visit the cabin, the scene which presented itself 
was one not particularly suggestive of comfort, 
but to those who regarded comfort as a sec- 

|} ondary affair, it might have been entertaining. 
Near the entrance of the narrow 
cabin a number of negro waiters 
were striving to set a narrow- 
er table in order, pushing and 
squeezing through a half-queru- 
lous, half-laughing crowd of men 
passengers. Forward was a jum- 
bled mass of humanity, its com- 
ponents singularly varied in size 
and color, appearing for all the 
world like a haul of fish wrig- 
gling in the meshes of an evil 
net. 

There were, among various 
other items, probably a dozen 
infants with nurses, and an equal 
number of brats at large tum- 
bling over stools, tugging and 
pestering certain lovely monu- 
ments of patience in the shape 
of mammas. These numerous 
and ill-assorted pipes were all in 
full blast, assisted by the nurses 

_ patting with feet and hands, play- 
ing the drone to the bag-pipes— 
da-den—da-a-a den—da den— 
da den—da-a-aden. 
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The sapper-bell reduced this sounding chaos 
to something like order. The children fed, and 
went to bed one after another. The tables 
were cleared, and with books, conversation, 


drafts, and backgammon, the evening passed | 


pleasantly enough. 

Finding the atmosphere of the cabin rather 
close, Larkin invited the young ladies to go on 
deck to see the moon. Wrapping their shawls 
about them, they crept through the low-arched 
door and up the narrow steps. ‘The air was 
chill, but the beauty of the shifting scenery, 
bathed in moonlight, made them forget the cold. 

‘*Miss D’Orsay,” said the artist, ‘‘ you may 
now float in what seems to be your native ele- 
ment. Is not this beautiful ?” 

‘Beautiful, indeed!” she replied, with unusu- 
al vivacity. ‘‘The boat seems to glide upon a 
stream of molten silver—and mark those arrowy 


lines of light in the distance, glittering through | 


the gray mist with their dim, undefined sur- 
roundings. How much more engaging and sug- 
gestive are they than daylight pictures!” 


The artist looked at the moonlight reflected 


in Leonore’s dark eyes, and sighed. 

‘“*Thus it is that mystery invests all objects, 
animate or inanimate, with a strange, romantic 
interest. What moonlight is to the landscape, 
a graceful reserve is to the character—” 

His companion here interrupted him : 

“If thou would'st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray.” 

‘* Hark,” continued Robert, ‘‘even the long- 
drawn notes of the driver’s horn, certainly not 
over-musical by daylight, now seem to wail in 
consonance with the scene.” 

‘* Bri-i-i-dge!” screeched the man at the 
helm. 

‘* Pardon, Miss D’Orsay,” said Bob, suddenly 
and unceremoniously seizing his fair compan- 


ion’s arm, and drawing her down just as the | 


dark timbers of a bridge passed over their heads. 
At the same moment he heard a thump, a shriek, 


and Annette sank at his feet. ‘“‘ Good Heavens!” 

exclaimed Bob, ‘‘ she’s killed!” and hastily quit- 

ting Leonore, he kneeled beside his cousin and 
| endeavored to raise her up. 

The deck of the boat was instantly a scene 
of confusion. ‘Is any one hurt?” ‘Yes, a 
lady.”. ‘‘ Bring lights—water! Run for a doc- 
tor!” 

By this time the Squire was on deck, fast fol- 
lowed by his consort, a couple of doctors, and 
about five-and-twenty volunteer assistants. 

Fortunately Leonore’s salts bottle was all that 
was required. Annette got up, and leaning on 
her cousin’s shoulder declared she was not at all 
hurt, but only felt a little dizzy. 

“Netty! Netty ! how I am distressed !” whis- 
pered Bob, attempting to take her hand. ‘‘ Can 
you forgive me ?” 

‘*Go away, you wretch!” replied she, disen- 
gaging her hand with a smart jerk. ‘Papa, give 
me your arm, and let us go below. I feel chilled 
| here.” 

Bob followed, openly proclaiming that it was 
all his fault—that he was a criminal of the deep- 
| est dye—and several times expressed an inten- 

tion of jumping into the canal. The worst of 
| it was, that nobody seemed disposed to dispute 
his assertions. ‘The Squire called him a care- 
less puppy, and Mrs. B. fully sustained the un- 
| lucky artist in his self-condemnation. Even 


| Jim Bug observed, “it was a shame for Mass’ 
| Robert to let dat sweet chile hurt husself in dat 


ugly manner.” When they got into the cabin 
| Leonore dabbled her embroidered handkerchief 
| in Eau de Cologne, and bound it lovingly over 
| Annette’s tempies, gracefully kissing her as she 
| tied the knot. 

The excitement had flushed Leonore’s pale 
| cheek, while the exuberant roses in Annette’s 
| face were softened by the recent accident, and, 
| in truth, lamplight never shone upon a lovelier 
| group. 

Bob had withdrawn himself into the shade. 
“ Ah,” thought he, “if she would only give 
;me a reproachful look, or call me a wretch 
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again, I should be happy ; but her eye is studi- 


| that night has never been clearly explained. 


ouslyaverted. Annette calmand cold! Itseems | When Jim Bug entered the cabin in the morn. 


unnatural and unreal, but perhaps I have deserv- 
ed it. Boy,” said Larkin to a waiter, “ have 
you any thing to drink on board this boat ?” 

** Any thing you please, Master.” 

‘*Then bring me a hot whisky punch, strong 
as Samson and hot as—!” 

The waiter paused: “How, Master ?” 

“At a temperature of 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit,” said Bob. 

**I don’t know,” replied the waiter, meekly, 


‘if we kin make it dat a way, but I'll have it | 
bilin’ anyhow.” 

In the distribution of bunks Bob had chosen 
one in the upper tier, but how he got into it 


| ing, he saw a pair of boots which he recognized 
| hanging out of an upper bunk, and as he went 
| to take them down for the purpose of polishing 
| them he aroused Master Robert. 

He civilly ordered Jim to go about his busi- 
ness, and, slipping down from his bed, imme- 
diately sought the upper deck. Here he drank 
such draughts of the frosty biting air that soul 
and body felt invigorated. Dipping a basin of 
| icy water from the canal, he performed his ab- 
lutions with the gusto of a muddy gander. 

“ What a glorious morning !” he soliloquized ; 
‘*earth and sky, rock and river, how incompara- 





bly beautiful—such tinting, such effects! Come. 
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come!” he continued, half aloud, as he drew a| 
case of Faber’s crayons from his pocket ; ‘‘ come, | fast-table it was observed that most of the com- 
old comrades—come pour your oil upon the | pany had disappeared during the night, for be- 
troubled waters; you whose varied entertain- | sides the Broadacre party there were not more 
ment never palls, whose calm pleasures leave no | than five or six persons visible. Every body 
sting behind, whose simple witchery can charm | had rested well and the breakfast was superb, 

away ennui, pain, and sorrow! Faithful com-| so that general good-humor might have pre- 


panions in many a lonely ramble, in many a| vailed but for a little awkwardness on the part 
hardy and hazardous adventure, I have neglected | of the young people. 
you too long!” 


When the passengers collected at the break- 


Larkin took occasion, in 
| a formal and pretty speech, to express his regret 
The eye of the enthusiast kindled and his /| at the accident of last evening, and to inquire 


frame dilated as he paced the deck. ‘‘Oh, | after Annette’s health. She answered, with as- 
lovely art, bearer of the key to earth’s treasure- | sumed carelessness, that the only bad conse- 
house of beauty; friendly guide, leading the | quences were a trifling bruise and scratch, which 
way from the dull level realms of commonplace | gave her no inconvenience whatever. Bob 
to the wild upland of romance; interpreter, | then turned to the Squire, and engaged him in 
teaching intelligent communion with mystic na- | a discussion on the comparative merits of the 
ture as she sits ; enthroned i in her loveliness and | English and French, which, being a fruitful 
her majesty, in the shadow of the forest, on the | subject between them, lasted until the ladies 
spray of the cataract, on the pinnacle of the | retired. 
mountain, on the foam of the ocean! To-day During the forenoon Larkin got up quite an 
and henceforth, beautiful mistress, I give my- | excitement with his sketches. He pictured the 
self to thee, and thee alone!” cook, the mate, Aunt Hannah, the matron of 
The artist suddenly halted on the spot where | the boat, and every body who was willing to sit. 
the tragedy of the previous evening had oc-| Leonore also attempted to hit some views on 
curred, and stooped to examine some dark- the wing; but the boat moved too rapidly, and 
colored marks which had arrested his attention. | she was obliged to give it up. 
There were several little drops of blood. His| Annette spent part of the day on deck, but 
lip quivered. There was no one on deck but the | did not seem well, although she laughed as much 
helmsman, who was looking over the side of the | as usual. At first she seated herself as far from 
boat, talking to the cook. The young man | Robert as she could get, and scarcely conde- 
pressed his lips upon each crimson spot, and rose, | scended to comment on his drawings, which Le- 
as he thought unobserved: ‘ Now I have paid | onore brought to show to her. 


At length she 
the debt—no more weakness.” 


| seemed to relent, or changed her tactics, for she 
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looked over his shoulder as he sketched, and 
Cousined him two or three times as usual. 

Mrs. Broadacre applied herself industriously 
to embroidery, and the Squire, when he had 
pumped all his fellow-passengers dry, played | 
with Tiny for the rest of the day, sending off 
paper boats in the canal. 

At supper every body agreed that they had 
passed a pleasant day, and traveling on the canal 
was voted charming, safe, and jolly. Mrs. B., 
however, still harped on the narrowness of the 
accommodations ; but the Squire protested that 
there was room enough for reasonable people, 
and that those who took the trouble to make 
themselves too big for the world as it stood had 
no right to expect it to expand to suit their silly 
caprices. 

On awaking next morning our friends found 
themselves in the town of Lynchburg, and a 
comfortable omnibus in waiting to convey them 
trom the boat to the Norvall House. Here they 
were ushered into richly furnished apartments, 
roomy enough to allow the ladies to spread them- 
selves at pleasure. It being Sunday there was, 
of course, no traveling; but they went to church, 
dined, and in the afternoon walked upon the 
Heights to enjoy a magnificent view of the Blue 
Ridge and the celebrated Peaks of Otter. In 
the evening the subject of their route was again 
discussed. The Squire proposed that they should 
continue on the canal as far as Buchanan, its 





present terminus, passing by the Balcony Falls, 


the famous gap in the Blue Ridge, the Natural 


Bridge, and other points of interest. From the 
terminus of the canal, by staging ten or fifteen 
miles, they might join the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee Railroad, and pursue their journey west- 
ward. 

On the other hand, the railroad would carry 
them through to the Tennessee line, 204 miles, 
in twelve hours, and there were numerous in- 
teresting points on the line, or within striking 
distance of its stations, which they might visit if 
so disposed. Bob Larkin, who had taken notes 
from the Gazetteer of Virginia, here mentioned 
the following items. The road sweeps around 
the base of the Peaks of Otter. North of Chris- 
tiansburg is the Salt Pond Mountain. Near 
Newbern, the cliffs on the New River called the 
Glass Windows. The Salt-works in Smyth 
County, and the Natural Tunnel in Scott, be- 
sides minor points too numerous to mention. 

“ But,” said the Squire, ‘‘we may see all these 
things after following the canal to the end, as 
I suggest—” 

‘*But by taking the cars,” replied Mrs. B., 
** we will save time.” 

‘‘And pray, madam, what use do you intend 
to make of the time when you've saved it ?” 

“Pshaw, Mr. B.—you ask such silly ques- 
tions.” 

‘ As if,” continued Mr. B., “it makes a par- 
ticle of difference whether we while away our 
time here, there, or elsewhere. But I have 
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observed invariably that those who have nothing | 
to do are most solicitous about sav ing time—to 
enable them to do it thoroughly, I suppose.” 

‘* But, Papa,” said Annette, ‘‘the boat starts 
an hour earlier. We will gain an hour's sleep in 
the morning by taking the cars.” 

‘* That, my daughter, is something tangible. 
We must take the cars, then.” 

The promised scenery fully answered their 
expectations, but their inability to sketch and 
enjoy it at their leisure elicited many expres- 
sions of regret from the artists. At Chris- 
tiancburg they ascertained that the Salt Pond 
Mountain was out of distance, and consequent- 
ly concluded to pass it by. 
observed that with trunks, bandboxes, and fin- 


ery, his party was so unwieldy, he thought it | 
better to go on directly to Abingdon, establish 


headquarters there, and make excursions to the 
points they most desired to visit ; “for after 
all,” he continued, ‘‘ from what I have observed, 
I doubt very much whether any of you, except 
Larkin, and maybe Leonore, care any taing 
about the scenery or the information to be ac- 
quired by travel. I begin to think—” 

The Squire’s bluntness brought a shower of 
protestations from the maligned individuals, 
which he received by shutting his eyes and 
feigning a sleep, which presently became re- 
ality. 

At arriving at the central dépdt, dinner was 
announced in the ordinary form, and the ladies 
commenced making their preparations to get 
out in their usual leisurely manner. 
arranged their bandboxes, work-boxes, gloves, 
cloaks, and bonnets,.and primped a little, they 
commenced their stately march toward the door 
of the car. Before they arrived there the time 
allowed for passengers to get out had expired, | 
and the train commenced a retrograde move- | 
ment toward a watcring station several hundred 
yards back. 

“Hurry !” exclaimed the Squire, vehemently. 

“] shan’t hurry,” replied madam, curtly. 

The speed of the cars increased, and the pro- 
cession of ladies came to a dead stand; for 
Mrs. B., in trying to get through the door with. | 
out damaging. her skirts, had stuck fast. 

‘* Now,” said the Squire, ‘‘ you may as well 
return to your seats, for you wil! have at least 


a quarter of a mile to walk, even if you succeed | 


in getting out.” And he accordingly, with great 
nonchalance, resumed the seat he had left. 

After spending some time in hesitations and 
uncertain evolutions, the whole party followed, 
declaring it was an abominable arrangement, 
not allowing folks time to get out. 

‘There was time,” said the Squire, ‘‘ but 
you wasted it with your hoops and dawdling.” 

Tiny, to whom the disappointment was a 
serious trial, wept outright, and thereby proved 
the falsity of the often-repeated assertion that 
‘‘there’s no use in crying ;” for in a trice, sev- 
eral hospitable carpet-sacks were opened, and 
bread, butter, pickles, and ham were proffered 
in such quantities that the whole family were 


Indeed, the Squire | 


Having 


enabled to dine heartily upon the crumbs from 
Tiny’s table. 

There was a hard-looking countryman in the 
| seat opposite, whose exit had been prevented 
| by the stoppage in the door, who also opened 
| his saddle-bags and took out a large package 
| carefully tied up. 
| **T think,” said he, ‘‘ we'll do as well stay- 
| ing here as if we had got out. That’s nothing 

more than a fried-meat tavern, anyhow.” 
| ‘Tiny stared at him as if she expected some 
| addition to her bill of fare, but the philoso- 
pher’s bundle only contained about fifteen 
| pounds of tobacco, from which he cut off a 
hunk to fit his mouth, and returned the re- 
| mainder to its place. 
| Larkin was determined not to miss the New 
River Cliffs, and on their arrival at the New- 
bern Dépét suddenly announced his intention 
of leaving the party for a few days to visit the 
| Glass Windows and make a few sketches. He 
| promised to join them again at Abingdon in 
three days thereafter. 
| This announcement excited some surprise, 
| but was set down to Bob’s love of nature and 
| eccentricity ; and with a recommendation from 
the Squire not to exceed the proposed limit of 
time, he took his leave. 

At four o’clock the travelers landed at Abing- 
|don, and put up at the Washington House, 

where they sojourned for several days. 

From this point Annette wrote a letter to a 

schoolmate, as follows: 
“ Anrnepon, November —, 1853. 
| ‘*Dear Mortty,—We are now in Abingdon, 
the county town of Washington County, a neat, 
pleasant-looking little town, but very dull, no- 
| thing to do and nothing to see, and very little 
sociability. In short, we pass our time reading 
| and sewing, just as if we were at home. I am 
| chiefly occupied in making doll-baby dresses for 
| Tiny, who is a perfect little cormorant in such 
| matters, and has as many dresses for her dolls 
| as the Empress Eugénie had on the occasion of 
| her marriage, yet continually wants more. 
‘Twas much pleased with Washington and 
Richmond. Richmond is indeed the most de- 
| lightful city I’ve ever seen, and I would like to 
| live there. We had quite a pleasant time, and a 
great deal of fun on the canal packet. I thought 
I should have killed myself laughing at Ma. She 
got her skirts and bonnet all smashed as flat as 
pancakes. Then we slept in such fanny little 
places, called bunks, strapped up to the ceiling. 
There was an old fat woman, who occupied the 
one above me, who broke the straps of her bunk 
and came down upon me, and we both went 
down upon Ma; so between the two I was smoth- 
ered to death ; and there was such a kicking, and 
scolding, and groaning, and lamenting that I 
nearly killed myself laughing. However, when 


we had roused the whole cabin, and startled all 
the babies, Aunt Hannah came in to our assist- 
ance; but I was so flattened out that I haven't 
recovered my natural shape yet. 





** Aunt Hannah is the old black woman that 
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attends to the ladies’ cabin, and we were very 
much flattered that she recognized us as people 
of quality at first sight—at least she told us so 
when Ma gave hera gold dollar. She said, too, 
that she could tell common people, no matter 


Robert took us up to see the moon, as I told you. 
As usual, he and Leonore got into ecstasies 
about the moonlight, quoted poetry and all that, 
and I stood by like a candle-holder at a wedding, 
trying to pick up a little improvement by listen- 











how fine they were dressed, for they never gave | ing to their elegant conversation. Robert had 
her any thing. | just finished a speech about a nasty tin horn, 
“But now I am going to tell you what hap- | which the driver was blowing, when suddenly he 
pened to me the first evening I spent on the | seized Cousin Leonore and made her stoop, and 
canal boat. Cousin Bob Larkin invited Le-| the beam of a bridge under which we were pass- 
onore and myself to walk on the deck with | ing struck me such a blow that I fell senseless. 
him to see the moon. You know Bob’s habit! ‘‘ Now, wasn’t it outrageous that he should 
of making silly flattering speeches to every | have forgotten me so entirely, and only thought 
pretty girl he meets. He used to make a great | of saving Leonore; that thought struck me 
many tome; but although I never thought any | harder than the bridge did, and when I came to 
thing of them, I always liked Robert, he is so| my senses I was so indignant that I refused to 
amiable and accomplished. But since he has look at Robert, or listen to his apologies. They 
become acquainted with Leonore, he has been say he showed a great deal of feeling about it. 
all devotion to her; and indeed I don’t wonder, | But to be so neglected, and have my head 
for she is perfectly lovely both in person and | bumped besides, is rather more than I can over- 
character, and has had so many advantages of | look. 
education, and can talk so delightfully about ‘*T wasn’t much hurt after all, and I tried to 
foreign countries, and with her painting aud | make up with Robert next day; but, bless you, he 
music she has entirely overshadowed her poor | was in one of his unapproachable spells, and has 
little ignorant rustic cousin. Well, Molly, 1 | continued so ever since. So elegant, so studi- 
had yielded cheerfully to my fate, when Cousin | ously polite, and at the same time cold and re- 
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pulsive as a snake. He has cut both Leonore 
and myself, and taken to talking philosophy with 
Papa. In fact, he’s become so stupid that I 
am glad he has left us for several days—as he 
did yesterday with the pretense of going to see 
the New River Cliffs. He said he would join us 
to-morrow, but I doubt it, he is so eccentric. 
‘*Now, dear Molly, don’t breathe a word of 
all this nonsense; but write all the news from 
home, and I'll promise to keep you posted in re- 
gard to ourmovements. Write to Jonesborough, 
Tennessee, which will be our next stopping- 
place. Yours, affectionately, Netry B.” 





To the surprise of all, Larkin joined them 
in Abingdon at the appointed time. He was in 
a good-humor, apparently, but met the girls with 
a studied politeness rather than his usual easy 
cordiality. After tea, he exhibited his sketches, 
and gave the following narrative of his adven- 
tures; 

‘On parting with you at the railroad station, 
I dodged the express carriage and footed it to 
Newbern, a distance of three miles. It is rather 
a lonesome-looking village, situated on a hill, 
with a hotel of very unpromising exterior; but 
the dinner I got at Bagsby’s was a surprise; it 
was uncommonly good, and only served to re- 
mind me of what I knew before—that, to appre- 
ciate life in Virginia, one must see the inside 
of their houses. After dinner I continued my 


walk to the Cliffs, about three miles farther, and | 


descended to the river by a steep, dangerous 
path, where, to keep my footing, I was obliged 
to hold on to bushes and projecting rocks with 
my hands. When I got to the banks of New 


River, I looked about in vain for Godbey’s house, 
to which I had been directed. 
‘* It was raining, and every thing was envel- | 
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oped in a dark, gray mist; so that I wandered 
for some distance along the stream until I came 
to a hut, and there made inquiries for Godbey’s 
house. A woman informed me that I had come 
half a mile out of my way, and that the place I 
sought was on t’other side of the river, just oppo- 
site the path by which I had descended. I lost 
no time in retracing my steps, and at the point 
found a boy with a rifle and bunch of squirrels 
just about crossing in a dug-out. He ferried 
me over and piloted me to the house, glad 
enough to find a shelter, and sufficiently wet, 
tired, and hungry to appreciate the rough but 
substantial entertainment it afforded. 

“The Godbeys—grandfather, father, and son 
—have lived on the spot for the butt-end of a cen-~ 
tury. Their dwelling was erected by the senior 
Godbey, and somewhat resembled an old-fash- 
ioned block-house, intended for defense as well 
as shelter—a mode of building common among 
the early settlers of these regions. I was pleased 
to find the next morning clear, and went out 
at an early hour to see the rocks. They rise 
like a vast rampart to the height of three or four 
hundred feet above the river, which washes their 
base for a distance of four miles. The perpen- 
dicular face of the Cliffs is perforated with nu- 
merous holes and caverns, and broken into 
varied and picturesque forms by the scaling of 
the strata. In many places these square breaks 
occur with such regularity that, when struck 
aslant by the sunlight, they resemble ranged 
architectural openings. This feature has pro- 
cured for them the far-fetched appellation of 
‘The Glass Windows.’ 

‘‘Immense flocks of buzzards haunt the 
Heights, finding safe and convenient places to 





snooze and sun themselves after their filthy 
feasts. They may be attracted, also, by the 
chances of prey afforded by the 
locality, as deer, pursued by the 
dogs, are sometimes driven over 
the precipices; while cows, and 
even sheep, browsing too near the 
brink, not unfrequentlyslip, and 
are dashed to pieces on the jag- 
ged rocks below. A countryman 
told me that, on one occasion, he 
was walking with a neighbor near 
the Cliffs, when he observed a 
sheep cropping the grass on a 
narrow ledge about a hundred 
feet from the base. In attempt- 
ing to turn, the animal fell the 
/ whole distance to the ground. 
j, ‘Come,’ said he to his compan- 
y ion, ‘let us go up and get the 
* mutton.’ As they approached 
the body, to their great surprise, 
it got up, shook itself, and ran 
away. Its life was probably 
saved by a heavy growth of 
wool. Having satisfied my cu- 
riosity, and made a_ hurried 
sketch, I returned to the New- 
bern Dépét. 
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*¢ As I came on in the train I had an opportu- 
nity of making another sketch which, following 
the scene at the Cliffs, might illustrate the de- 
scent from the sublime to the ridiculous. <A 
gawky-looking mountaineer got in at one of the 
stations with a buxom, red-cheeked young wo- 
man who, I understood, was his newly-made 
bride. Having found a seat to suit them, the 
groom went out and presently returned with ten 
or twelve turnovers, or Jack-pies. Reseating 
himself by his lady he piled up his investment 
on her lap, and then, oblivious of the forms of 
society, the cold world around him, of every 
thing but his own unutterable happiness, he put 
his arm around her, and she, nothing loth, laid 
her head lovingly upon his shoulder. He then 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE SALT-WORKS 


took up one of the pies and presented the plump- 
est end to her ruby lips, when, with kitten-like 
vivacity, she snapped off the end with a clean 
semicircular cut about four and a half inches 
across. The enchanted groom then took his 
turn, which halved the pie exactly, and again 
returned it to his gentle partner. Thus they 
went on with alternate bites until they had de- 
voured the whole provision; she rolling her 
milky blue eyes affectionately upon her spouse 
at every mouthful, and he giving her a hearty 
squeeze at the beginning of each pie. This 
unique love-feast set every body in the cars to 
snickering, but on me it had quite an opposite 
effect. I could have wept—” 

‘*Bob Larkin, you audacious scoffer,” cried 
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Mrs. Broadacre, *‘ hush, this instant! 
believe a word of that story. 
I'll guarantee.” 


I don't ' of Saltville, a village at the head of the valley. 
You invented it, | containing the principal salt-works and depend- 


encies. 
‘Why, Aunt—” The valley contains several hundred acres of 
‘** Don't call me Aunt—” 


| rich meadow, producing corn and grass in abund- 

‘* Then, Madam Broadacre, here’s the sketch | ance, and sustaining numerous herds of the finest 

I made from the scene as it passed.” cattle. It is surrounded by a chain of conical 
‘*Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself 


hills from five to eight hundred feet in height. 
to be caricaturing poor simple people in that | so regularly formed that, but for their extent, 


way. Can’t you put your talents to a better | they might be mistaken for artificial mounds. 
use ?” | These hills are overlooked by lofty and rngged 
On the morning after Larkin’s return from | mountains, whose frowning precipices contrast 
Newbern he and the Squire rose early, and took | strikingly with the softer beauties of the val- 
the train going eastward, for the purpose of vis- ley. 

iting the celebrated Salt Valley, situated on the 
line dividing Washington and Smyth counties, 
about twenty miles from Abingdon. At the 
Glade Spring Station they got out, with the in- 
tention of taking the branch road to Saltville, 


But these are only the superficial attractions 
| of this interesting region. At the distance of 
| two hundred and thirty feet below the surface 
is a bed of fossil salt of unascertained extent 
j} and thickness, while gypsum, its invariable geo- 
eight or nine miles distant. Finding, however, | logical associate, has been recently developed 
that the branch train was somewhat uncertain | near the surface by excavations on the line of 


in its movements, the Squire proposed that they | the railroad. The preparation and exportation 


should walk, declaring that, although a little | of plaster, already commenced, bids fair to be 
gray, he had lost none of his youthful stamina. 


| an important addition to the wealth of the val- 
The railroad track furnished pretty good walk- | ley. The salt is procured by sinking wells to 


ing, and they found so many objects of interest | the depth of the salt-bed, when the water rises 
on their way that ere they were aware of the | within forty-six feet of the surface, and is raised 
passage of time and distance they came in sight | from thence by pumps into large tanks or res- 
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DIPPING OUT.—IKE. 


ervoirs elevated a convenient distance above the 
surface. 

The brine thus procured is a saturated solu- 
tion, and for every hundred gallons yields twen- 
ty-two gallons of pure salt. 

The process of manufacturing it is perfectly 
simple. An arched furnace is constructed, prob- 
ably a hundred and fifty feet in length, with 
the doors at one end and the chimney at the 
other. Two rows of heavy iron kettles, shaped 
like shallow bowls, are built into the top of the 
furnace—in the largest works from eighty to 
a hundred in number. Large wooden pipes 
convey the brine from the tanks to these ket- 
tles, where the water is evaporated by boiling, 
while the salt crystallizes and is precipitated. 
During the operation a white saline vapor rises 
from the boilers, the inhalation of which is said 
to cure diseases of the lungs and throat. 

At regular intervals an attendant goes round, 
and with a mammoth ladle dips out the salt, 
chucking it into loosely woven split baskets, 
which are placed in pairs over the boilers. 
Here it drains and dries until the dipper has 
gone his round with the ladle. It is then 
thrown into the salt-shods, immense magazines 





that occupy the whole length of the buildings 
on either side of the furnaces. 

This process continues day and night without 
intermission for about a week, when it becomes 
necessary to cool off to clean the boilers, which 
have become thickly coated with a sediment- 
ary deposit which impedes the transmission of 
heat. 

This incrustation, sometimes called pan-stone, 
is principally composed of the sulphates of lime 
and soda, and its removal is the most trouble- 
some and least entertaining part of the busi- 
ness. 

The salt thus manufactured is of the purest 
quality, white and beautiful as the driven snow. 
Indeed, on seeing the men at work in the mag- 
azines with pick and shovel, a novice would 
swear they were working in asnow-bank; while 
the pipes and reservoirs, which at every leak 
become coated over with snowy concretions, 
sparkling like hoar-frost and icicles in the sun, 
serve to confirm the wintry illusion. 

The north fork of the Holston River, about 
a mile distant from Saltville, furnishes an out- 
let to the western market, and to avoid land- 
carriage, the brine is piped from the wells to 
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the banks of the stream, and manufactured on 
the spot. As the salt intended for transporta- 
tion by water is always packed in barrels, an 
immense coopering establishment is the char- 
acteristic adjunct of the lower salt-works. The 
eastern trade was formerly carried on by wag- 
oning to Buchanan and Lynchburg; but this 
mode has been lately superseded by the rail- 
road, and crowds of burly teamsters no longer 
enliven Saltville with their rows. 

Having passed a pleasant and profitable day 
in the examination of these localities, our trav- 
elers accepted an invitation from the proprietor 
to pass the night at his house, and next morn- 
ing, under the guidance of their accomplished 
host, they visited various other points of inter- 
est within his princely domain. 








From a sharp, conical peak near the mansion 
they had a fine bird’s-eye view of the valley, 
and while descending, quenched their thirst at 
a delicious fountain which bursts out about 
midway of the hill, from a bed of moss-covered 
rocks. The cold, crystal water is in sufficient 
volume to turn a mill at the base of the peak, 
from whence it winds through the grassy mead- 
ows and discharges itself into the Holston, near 
the lower salt-works. 

Near the centre of the low grounds, in an- 
other direction, is a plateau elevated consid- 
erably above the surrounding fields, which 
was evidently at one time the site of an 
Indian town. Bits of broken pottery and rem- 
nants of domestic utensils may still be found, 
although the traces of their houses, which 
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VIEW OF SALT VALLEY. 


were formerly distinctly visible, are now oblit- | Spring Station. As the wheezing, puffing lo- 

erated. comotive wound its way out of the valley, Bob 
At three o’clock in the afternoon our friends | Larkin fell into a sentimental strain. 

seated themselves cozily in the train on a heap “Uncle,” said he, ‘this little vale is one of 

of plethoric salt-sacks, and started for the Glade | the loveliest spots on earth. I have never seen 
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a place of the same extent that combined so 
many elements of beauty.” 

“And of utility, Bob,” replied the Squire. 
‘¢ Besides its fossil wealth, look at those broad 
corn-fields, those herds of superb cattle wading 
knee-deep in the grass of those level meadows—” 

** And,” cried Bob, “the river stocked with 
fish and the mountains with game—what cheery 
sport to give zest to books and pencils!” and 
here the artist heaved a sigh. 

*‘Indeed!” sighed the Squire, ‘‘one might 
spend a. lifetime in such a place and never wish 
to roam.” And both gentlemen fell into silent 
musings. 

Perhaps the artist’s fervid fancy busied itself 
in painting a picture of a vine-covered cottage 
at the foot of the Sugar-Loaf, near that cool, 
bubbling fountain, “‘ with one fair spirit for its 
minister ;” but whether her eyes were black or 
blue the curious world may not yet know. 

Possibly, too, the Squire, although not given 
to castle-building, may have been occupied in 
locating an El Dorado in that happy valley—a 
little world, where there should be wealth with- 
out arrogance, poverty without envy, justice 


without lawyers, and freedom without politi- | 


cians. 


Their arrival at the station terminated these 


pleasing dreams, and in an hour after they 
joined their expectant friends in Abingdon. 

‘* Ladies, pack your trunks, for by to-morrow 
evening we may be in Tennessee.” 





COAL, AND THE COAL-MINES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
HERE are probably but few persons in this 
‘land of the free” who have not, at some 
time or other, a the novelty and the geni- 


an anthra- 
cite fire ; of- 


social bowl 
been emp- 


a pleasant, 
jocund story 
has been re- 


ender vows 
been made | 
and sealed | 
before the flaming 
minister upon the 
hearth. But it is 
on a cold winter’s 





hear the snow and 
sleet all ‘‘ pitiless 


hail al warmth of 
ten has the | 


tied; many | 


lated; many 


‘ night, when we | 


—never to be diminished or obscured. The 
steamship and the steam horse alike are im- 
pelled onward by its fiery lungs; the night is 
turned into day by its illuminating breath; and 
the gaudy chandeliers of the fashionable saloon 
give lustre to the eyes of beauty only by its 
brilliant jets. 

Although coal is usually plain and unpre- 
tending in its physical aspect, it can, neverthe- 
less, claim relation with a celebrated *‘ noble 
stone”—a member of the higher order of min- 
eral aristocracy. We refer to the diamond, 
whose beauty can not easily be exaggerated ; 
but, unlike coal, it contributes to our vanity 
rather than to our comfort and actual necessi- 
ties. Both members of the carboniferous fam- 
ily, and almost identical in composition, they 
| are yet wholly dissimilar in appearance, in geo- 
graphical distribution, and in the characters 
which they have to play in the domestic econ- 
omy of man. As between the two, we venture 
to say that coal commends itself more warmly to 
our favor, and having impressed its stamp very 

conspicuously upon the age in which we figure, 
| must be invested with some points of interest 
beyond the mere statistics of commercial value. 
Its origin, its history, and the circumstances of 
its benevolent mission, certainly deserve to be 
| known. 

In the year 1791, there lived on the eastern 
| slope of the mountains drained by the Lehigh 

River, in Pennsylvania, a hunter, named Philip 
Ginther. The country, for many miles around, 
abounded in game, and was clothed in dense 
primitive forest. On the occasion to which we 
are now referring, Ginther had spent the whole 
| | day in the woods without meeting the least suc- 
| cess. He had left with anxious solicitude in 
the morning the cabin which sheltered his wife 
| and children, for the scanty breakfast had im- 
| pressed him with the necessity of replenishing 
the culinary department. As the shades of 
| evening gathered around, he found himself on 
| the summit of Sharp Mountain, several miles 
distant from his home. A storm of rain was 
advancing, and had already spent a few drops, 
when he began to quicken his pace. Running 
along at a brisk gait through the woods, he 
stumbled over the roots of a tree which had re- 
cently fallen, and threw before him a large, 
black stone—to recognize which, and the black 
aspect of the spot around the roots, there was 
yet remaining sufficient light. He had heard 
| persons speak of stone coal as existing in these 
| mountains, and concluded that this must be a 
|specimen. He therefore took it with him, and 
a few days after gave it to Colonel Jacob Weiss, 
then living near the present site of Mauch 
|Chunk. Unable to determine its real charac- 
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pour,” and the wind fret and howl around us, | ter, the specimen was forwarded to Philadel- 
that we realize in a more grateful sense the | phia, where, after undergoing the scrutiny of 
glowing qualities of our friend. It is then, | sundry mineralogists and learned savans, it 
rapt in silent contemplation, that we trace its | finally came into the hands of Mr. Charles Cist, 
useful presence throughout the whole range of |a printer. Printers are popularly supposed to 
both social and industrious life, and find it often know every thing, and from their liberality of 
associated with our national strength and glory | sentiment are disposed to take a ‘‘ compliment- 
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DISOOVERY OF ANTHRACITE OOAL. 


ary notice” of almost any thing; so, true to his 
calling, Mr. Cist promptly pronounced the thing 
anthracite coal, and sent a request to Colonel 
Weiss to reward the discoverer, and make im- 
mediate arrangements for securing the land. 

As the entire region of country from the Blue 
Mountain to the Susquehanna River was an un- 
broken, savage wilderness, the land had but lit- 
tle value. Weiss had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing, through the usual process of the Land 
Office, several thousand acres; and early in the 
following year organized an association, called 
the ‘‘ Lehigh Coal-mine Company.” Among 
its prominent members were Robert Morris (the 
celebrated financier), John Nicholson, Charles 
Cist, J. Anthony Morris, and others, some of 
whom owned large estates, especially Morris 
and Nicholson. 

In the month of May an expedition was fitted 
out to open and work the mine. The force 
consisted of four laborers, with one of the 
members of the Company acting as mining en- 
gineer. The geological position of the coal 
was plain; it required but a small amount 
of scientific acumen to comprehend the whole 
problem. As the roots of the fallen tree had 
revealed the exact situation of the coal, and but 
a thin stratum of soil intervening between it and 
the daylight, a little perpendicular digging was 
only necessary to get at it. A few pits were ac- 
cordingly sunk down, and several tons of the 
mineral quarried, when the great question pre- 
sented itself to our enterprising Company — 
‘*What are we going to do with it?” There 





was the coal—there it was in unmistakable 
quantity—and the only thing that now remained 
to secure the most triumphant success was a 
market. Standing upon their seam of coal on 
the summit of Sharp Mountain, seventeen hun- 
dred feet above tide-water, the ‘‘ Lehigh Coal- 
mine Company” looked wistfully over the vast 
expanse of mountain, valley, and plain, and up 
to the arching firmament, for a market. No- 
thing of the kind could be seen ; not the slight- 
est glimmer of encouragement was visible— 
around, above, or below; and they were forced 
to draw large drafts on a kindly-disposed im- 
agination, which afforded an occasional beam 
of hope in the obscure vista of the distant fu- 
ture. The surrounding country was every 
where covered with timber; and what with the 
abundance and low price of cord-wood and 
charcoal, the want of wagon-roads and naviga- 
ble streams, there was no demand for stone- 
coal, near or remote. After a few weeks’ labor 
at the mine, the men were discharged and op- 
erations suspended. But Colonel Weiss, not- 
withstanding the inauspicious circumstances 
which involved the Company, determined that 
the coal should, at least, be introduced to the 
acquaintance of the public. He filled his sad- 
dle-bags from time to time, and rode around 
among the blacksmiths of the lower country, 
earnestly soliciting them to “try it.” A few ac- 
cepted the proffered supplies, and used it with 
partial success; but the truth is, our wise fa- 
thers almost unanimously regarded the mineral 
staple of the ‘‘ Lehigh Coal-mine Company” as 
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nothing more nor less than common stones, while 
the enthusiastic shareholders were regarded as 
unpractical and visionary theorists. It was 
this ill-timed and foolish prejudice against a 
mineral whose peculiar properties they did not 
happen to understand that overwhelmed the 
Company with popular ridicule, and thereby 
seriously embarrassed its objects and move- 
ments. Had the parties themselves been men 
of no more than ordinary character, the enter- 
prise never could have been initiated at all, 
but they were like 

“Calthus, the seer, whose comprehensive view 

The Past, the Present, and the Future knew ;" 
and the ridicule of the ignorant public, no 
doubt, only served to stimulate them into pre- 
mature activity. 

In 1798 *hs Legislature of Pennsylvania 
chartered % joint-stock company to improve the 
navigation of the Lehigh River, and although 
the Coal Company had in the mean time relaxed 
all efforts, and was then upon the verge of dis- 
solution, the prospect which now opened of ren- 
dering that stream navigable for the descent of 
the lumber and coal on its head waters, infused 
new spirit into some of its members, and they 
again went to work. Thirty thousand dollars 
had been expended in constructing wing-dams 
and removing obstructions ; and upon the com- 
pletion of the work, in 1802, a committee was 
appointed to examine and report its condition. 
It consisted of five persons, most of whom were 











also interested in the Coal Company. A large 
canoe was launched, and the party glided grace- 
fully over the water. Every thing augured a fa- 
vorable report; but they had not proceeded far 
in their investigations before the canoe capsized, 
and most unceremoniously precipitated the of- 
ficial representatives of the Navigation Com- 
pany into the stream! Two of them were nearly 
drowned, but the others effected an easy escape 
to the shore. They subsequently adjourned to 
the nearest inn, refreshed the ‘‘inner’’ and the 
‘*outer man,” laughed heartily over the adven- 
ture, and then quietly sought their respective 
homes. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of the 
Committee concerning the improved navigation 
of the river, after the practical exemplification 
of its capacities which they had thus received, 
it is certain that their report did not dampen the 
ardor of the Coal Company. They had again 
resumed operations at the mine, and under the 
directions of Mr. Cist, were then preparing a 
fleet of arks to be dispatched at the earliest 
freshet, via the Lehigh and Delaware rivers, for 
the city of Philadelphia. The coal was hauled 
to the banks of the river by horses, and in the 
spring of 1803 six arks, containing one hundred 
tons of coal each, were ready for the voyage. 

The descent of the river, for the first fifteen 
miles from Mauch Chunk, was exceedingly rap- 
id, the fall being some three hundred feet. It 
was a bright and cheerful morning, after the 
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GOAL-AERKS DESCENDING THE WATER-GAP. 


stream had attained the usual high-water mark, | to the municipal authorities, who were then 
that the arks were cut loose, and, each equipped | working a steam-engine in Broad Street to 
with six men, began at once the descent of the | pump water into elevated tanks for the supply 


rapids. 


Now the torrent roars—the waves and | of the city. But all their attempts to burn it 


whirls dash madly around the boats; the men | proved unavailing. Disgusted with what they 


at the oars, with faces wild with animation and 
excitement, and with muscles full distended, 
run to and fro upon their narrow platforms ; the 
pilot, with energetic motions and speech, ad- 
dresses the steersman—the steersman, with like 


gesticulation and vehemence of manner, re- | 
sponds to the pilot—and then all hands make | 


desperate plunges at the oars! Now the boat, 
shaking and cracking, swings its cumbersome 
form around a villainous rock ; now it sheers off, 
in a counter-current, toward the shore, and then 
bending round, again dashes forward into the 
rolling waves, when—cr-a-sh! je-boom! it rises 


securely upon a ledge of rocks half concealed be- | 


neath the surface of the water! A moment serves 
to contemplate the wreck, and then the men, seiz- 
ing oars and plank, make good their exit to the 


shore—leaving the broken and dismembered ark | 


to its fate, and the cargo to the curious specula- 
tions of the ecat-fish and eels. 
embarked, but two reached Philadelphia, and 
even these presented a very dilapidated appear- 


Of the six which | 


ance. The coal, naturally enough, excited some | 
attention; but it seems that purchasers were not | 
numerous, and the demand was for specimen | subjected it to various tests to enable him to ar- 


lets only. After keeping the stock on hand for | rive at its economic value as a fuel. 


esteemed a nuisance, they caused what remained 
of it to be broken up and scattered over the 
foot-walks of the grounds. And here and thus 
ingloriously terminated, for a period of seventeen 
years thence ensuing, the operations of the 
‘** Lehigh Coal-mine Company.” 

The brief and romantic experience it had 
thus undergone, one might readily infer, would 
have checked the ambition of others disposed 
to embark in the same business. But some 
men are fond of adventure, and there is al- 
ways a degree of fascination in mining pur- 
suits. When, therefore, coal was found in 1810 
in the vicinity of Pottsville, a number of san- 
guine individuals again identified themselves 
with the discovery. The blacksmiths of the 
neighborhood experimented upon it, and hap- 
pily with complete success. Here was a clear 
gain; it was now rendered certain that the coal 
would burn, or could be made to burn. And 
an intelligent chemist in Philadelphia, in assay- 
ing it, found that there was inherent in it the 
most extraordinary heating power, and procur- 
ing specimens to operate on a large scale, he 


The heat 


a considerable time, a sale was finally effected he thus obtained was astonishing—platina itself 
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could not have withstood its flame; and as there 
was now no earthly doubt as to the real nature 
and value of the mineral, it only remained to 
devise some process for burning it with facility. 

In the autumn of 1812, a meeting was held 
in Philadelphia to adopt measures for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Schuylkill, 
‘* whose trade had already become important to 
the city, and might be rendered much more so 
in view of the recent discovery of coal-mines at 
its head.” A charter was granted in 1814 toa 
joint-stock company, and operations were sub- 
sequently begun to improve it as proposed. In 
the mean time, no liitle interest had been 
awakened on the subject of coal in Schuylkill 
County, no doubt in consequence of the success 
which attended its use there by the blacksmiths ; 
and the late Colonel George Shoemaker, who 
had made openings on his lands near Pottsville, 
was persuaded to send a lot of it to Philadel- 
phia. He loaded eight or ten wagons in 1817, 
and then set out, at the head of his teams, full 
of hope and honest confidence. But the pre- 
vious failure of the Lehigh coal was still within 
the memory of many persons, and the Colonel 
was received with some coolness, if not with 
rigid scrutiny. He was questioned by one, and 
cross-questioned by another; but unreservedly 
guaranteeing to all, as he did, that the ‘‘ stones” 
would burn, he began to enlist some customers. 
Several tons were disposed of to the nail-works 
at Fairmount; three or four tons went to Dela- 
ware County, while the balance was sold out in 
small quantities to blacksmiths and private con- 
sumers in the city. A few individuals who had 
thus purchased, and who had heard of the Le- 
high affair, did not succeed in igniting it, and 
the result was that they became highly indig- 
nant. Instead of receiving any commiseration 
from their friends, they were rather taunted 
for their verdancy in being made the dupes of a 
transparent Dutch knave and swindler! The 
storm gathered so suddenly, and began to rage 
with such fury around the poor Colonel, that he 
had barely time to make a retreat. Writs had 
been issued for his arrest on the charge of swin- 
dling, and he only evaded the ‘ lynx-eyed vigi- 
lance” of the officers of the law by describing 
a circuit of some fifteen miles radius on his re- 
turn home. But while the affair was still the 
town-talk, an incident occurred which complete- 
ly turned the tables upon the quidnuncs, and 
placed the Colonel and his coal in a favorable 
light before the world. The proprietor of the 
Fairmount nail-works, with some of his men, had 
been engaged during the whole morning in the 
vain endeavor to fire up a furnace with the coal. 
They tried every possible expedient which skill 
and experience in other fuels could suggest. 
They raked it, and they stirred it up, and poked 
it, and blew tremendously upon it with blowers. 
They persevered in the task—they manipulated 
with courage, with desperation—but it appears 


that all would not do. At length the signal for 
dinner was given, and utterly sick and tired of 
the stones, and with no complimentary epithets, 





the men shut fast the furnace door, pulled on 
their coats, and proceeded to their meal. Re- 
turning at the usual time, their consternation 
may be imagined as they beheld the furnace- 
door red hot, and the fire within seething and 
roaring like a tempest! They stood before it 
like men paralyzed, and when, after a time, 
they could summon courage enough to pry open 
the door, the white glare of the flames was beau- 
tiful to behold. Never before had such a fire 
been seen. And from that moment the secret 
of treating anthracite coal became known—it 
only required to be let alone. 

The result of this trial having been commu- 
nicated to the press, it was soon after followed 
by other reports of similar satisfactory charac- 
ter. In fact, as the learned Dogberry would 
have remarked, ‘‘the coal having now proven 
itself to be coal, it came near being thought so.” 

The Schuylkill navigation, although completed 
in 1818, was in such bad repair that, for several 
years following, it was practically useless for 
coal transportation. The work, probably as the 
natural concomitant of the want of capital and 
experience at that early day, was incomplete, 
and unable to withstand the violent freshets to 
which the river was exposed. But by this time 
wood and lumber had advanced rapidly in value 
—the former sometimes bringing sixteen dollars 
per cord in Philadelphia. The forests in the 
vicinity of the larger towns were fast disappear- 
ing; the suffering of the poor, during the in- 
clemency of the winter, became severe and un- 
avoidable, and the necessity for providing a sub- 
stitute for wood was rendered daily more ap- 

rent. 


Under these circumstances our friends of the — 


‘* Lehigh Coal-mine Company” appeared once 
more in the field. They shipped, in 1820, 365 
tons, and in the year following, 1000 tons. In 
1822 their shipments reached 2240 tons, and in 
1823 it was again doubled. This looked a lit- 
tle like business; and the two companies, in 
view of the brilliant career now opening before 
them, determined to merge themselves into one 
corporate body, under the title of the ‘‘ Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company,” and supplying 
themselves with a large additional capital, they 
entered at once upon the execution of such 
works of improvement as were deemed essen- 
tial to the future accommodation of the increas- 
ing trade. As nature had not furnished an ad- 
equate supply of water to the Lehigh to main- 
tain an even and regular stage, it became nec- 
essary to resort to artificial contrivances to cheek 
the rapidity of its flow. ‘This was accomplish- 
ed by the construction of dams in the mountain 
division, in which were erected sluice-gates, by 
whose aid the water could be retained in pools 
until required for use. When the dam or pool 
became full, and the water had overflowed long 
enough for the levels below to acquire the usual 
depth, the sluice-gates were let down, and the 
coal-boats, which were kept in readiness, pass- 
ed over the dams in the artificial floods thus let 
loose. 
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The boats used in this descending navigation 
were square boxes, or arks, generally about 18 
feet wide and 25 in length. At first two of 
them were joined together by hinges, so as to 
allow them to bend up and down in passing 
over the sluices; but as the boatmen became 
more accustomed to the work, and the channels 
continued to be improved from time to time, 
the number of sections thus lashed together 
was increased until their whole length often 
reached 180 feet. They were piloted and steer- 
ed with long oars like a raft. Machinery was 
devised for jointing and putting together the 
planks of which the boats were made, and the 
men were so expert at it that five of them could 
put together one of the sections and launch it 
in forty-five minutes, Boats of this description 
were used until 1831, when the coal production 
had increased to such an extent that the boats 
employed to transport it, had they all been 
stretched out into line, would have reached over 
fourteen miles in length. And upon the com- 
pletion of the Pennsylvania Canal in this year, 
the Lehigh was converted into a slack-water nav- 
igation, with locks and towing-path for horses. 
It has been operated in this way ever since, 
with no less advantage to the public than to the 
company themselves. 

Another important improvement was the con- 
struction of a rajlway, nine miles in length, from 
the river to their mines on the summit of the 





mountain. This was begun in January, 1827, 
and finished in the month of April following— 
the route having been previously used as a wag- 
on road. With the exception of a similar road 
in the quarries of Quincy, Massachusetts, it was 
the first railway operated on the American con- 
tinent. And although it was not intended for 
miscellaneous traffic, it may be termed the nu- 
cleus around which subsequently sprang into ex- 
istence the magnificent railway net-work that 
now binds together, in iron grasp, the States of 
the Federal Union. For a long time it attract- 
ed visitors from every portion of the country, 
and whenever a railway was proposed, a pre- 
liminary committee was appointed to examine 
and report its characteristic features. It had 
an inclination from ‘the mines to the river of 
something like one hundred feet to the mile. 
While the loaded cars, therefore, descended by 
their own gravitation, mules were employed to 
haul back the empty ones—they themselves de- 
scending in cars specially adapted to their ac- 
commodation. And it is said that they used to 
enjoy the ride amazingly, expressing their ap- 
probation of the arrangement by all such tokens 
as long-eared animals might be expected to use. 
They learned to regard the privilege of riding 
down as an inalienable right, and no earthly 
pretext, neither severe nor mild measures, could 
induce them to return on foot! At the river 
the railway terminates on the side of the mount- 





MOUNT PISGAH PLANES, AND THE GRAVITY RAILROAD AT MAUCH CHUNK. 
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ain at an elevation of nearly two hundred feet 
above the stream. Between it and the bins for 
storing the coal were wooden shutes, lined on 
the inside with sheet-iron, and sloping down to 
the bins on the surface of the mountain at an 
angle of perhaps 35°. The coal, being dis- 
charged from the bottom of the cars into the 
top of these shutes, slides down through them 
into the bins at the landing. As the bins pro- 
ject over the water, the canal boats, to receive 
their loads of coal, have only to be floated along- 
side; the gates of the bins are raised, and the 
coal issnes forth in a continuous stream, and 
falls into the boat. 

In 1830 the annual production of the Lehigh 
Company exceeded 41,000 tons; in 1840 it had 
swollen to 225,000 tons; and in 1850 to over 
722,000 tons. The cost of maintaining horse- 
power on their railway for a trade of such mag- 
nitude became a very serious item. More than 
five hundred animals, with perhaps one-fourth 
that number of drivers and grooms, were at one 
time employed in the service of hauling back 


to the mines the empty cars. And as locomo- | 
tive power was not thought practicable on a| part it averaged from 
road of such severe grades, it was determined | twelve toeighteen. As 
that another track should be built for the re-/| all this earthy materi- 
turn of the empty cars, to be operated both by al had to be excavated 
The | and removed, the pro- 
shutes for transferring the coal from the cars to | cess of quarrying was 
the bins were accordingly abandoned (or par- | found to be quite as 
tially so), and, by means of an inclined plane, | expensive, after all, as 
the loaded cars themselves are now sent down | that of subterraneous 
to the canal, where, supported on trestle-work | working. And when 
erected over the bins, the coal is emptied into | it was found that the 
them directly from the cars. The empty cars| top covering contin- 


gravitation and stationary steam-power. 


are then hauled to the foot of another plane a 
short distance above, where they are hoisted to 
the very peak of the mountain, accomplishing 





per ton, the revenue 
actually derived from 
these ten acres (as 
the landlord’s royalty) 
would be $255,000, or 
$25,000peracre. The 
annexed sketch ex- 
hibits a perpendicular 
view of the stratifica- 
tion, from which it 
will be perceived that 
a stratum of rock and 
clay, of considerable 
thickness, overlies the 
coal, while the “bench- 
es” of coal themselves 
alternate with numer- 
ous thin strips of slate 
and impure coal, as 
indicated by the white 
streaks, At some places 
the top covering did 
not exceed four or five 
feet, but for the most 





STRATIFICATION OF THE 
GREAT SUMMIT VEIN. 
ued to increase in thickness, from the anti- 
clinal axis which the stratum formed, it was 
concluded to abandon the quarries in favor of 


a height of over 750 feet perpendicularly, in a | the other mode, which requires the removal of 


length of 2250 feet of plane. 


Arrived at the | nothing but the coal itself. 


The excavations 


summit of the mountain, the cars descend for a | in the quarries were conducted in platforms, of 


distance of six miles by gravitation, and then | which there were five or six. 
mounting another plane again descend to the | 


mines. With the aid of three planes, and the 
steam machinery which operates them, the whole 
business of transferring the coal from the mines 
to the canal boats, and of returning the empty 
cars, is now performed, and that in a very safe, 
expeditious, and economical manner. 

Until the year 1847, the Lehigh Company 
procured all the coal which they sent to market 
from their celebrated open quarry on the sum- 
mit of Sharp Mountain—being the identical 
vein or deposit originally discovered by Ginther. 
This quarry for many years constituted a great 
curiosity, and, in connection with the gravity 
railway, attracted thousands of visitors. The 
vein of coal, including the accompanying seams 
of slate, was at one spot nearly seventy feet in 
thickness, though the average did not probably 
exceed fifty feet. The excavated portion em- 
braces an area of ten acres, and from this source 
there were mined and sent away about 850,000 
tons of coal. Estimated at the ordinary value 
of coal as it lies in the ground, viz., thirty cents 











They were pen- 
etrated in every direction by railways, over 
which the cars were brought in and loaded, and 
the refuse slate and dirt removed. ‘The coal 
was thus fully exposed to the light of day, and 
the various avenues were all strewn with im- 
mense heaps and masses of it. Some of the 
huge breasts at which the miners were employ- 
ed presented an appearance singularly and high- 
ly picturesque. Towering fifty to sixty feet in 
the air, entirely separated and isolated from 
the adjacent strata, with their tops still covered 
with forest foliage, and the trunk of an old tree 
occasionally left standing as a kind of monu- 
mental relic of the past, these gigantic mural 
breasts of coal had a dark, sombre, cyclopean 
aspect; while the ring of the drill, the sharp 
glance of the miner’s pick, the rumbling noise 
of passing cars, the rattling of coal shovels, and 
the general buzz and circumstance of activity 
every where around—all awakened in the visit- 
or sensations at once peculiar, novel, and inter- 
esting. Professor Silliman thought that they 
had much the ‘‘ appearance of a vest fort, of 





vestments 
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THE GREAT OPEN QUARRY OF THE LEHIGH. 


which the central area was the parade-ground, | assumed an extraordinary value. Towns were 
and the upper escarpment the platform for the laid out—roads were cut through the forests, 
cannon.” And the comparison was @ propos; | over the mountain peaks and along their nar- 
for there was employed in the mineral garrison | row gorges—railways and canals were project- 


an army by no means insignificant in number or | ed—coal-mines opened—all was conceived in 
strength, and all equipped and armed with the | the spirit of speculation, and executed under the 
implements of industrial war. | impulse of its excitements. Such was the de- 

The coal trade of the Schuylkill region com- | mand for houses that, in many instances, the 
menced in 1822, when fifteen hundred tons were | lumber was wrought into shape in Philadelphia 
shipped to Philadelphia over the Schuylkill Ca- | and sent by canal to the coal region, ready for 
nal. This work, however, still continued in a| the joiner. Whole villages along the road-sitle 
bad condition for navigation until; in 1825, it | thus sprang into existence like mushrooms, or 
underwent some important repairs. In that | as if by the power of magic. The taverns were 
year the trade reached 6500 tons, and in the | all crowded, and their walls strewn with colored 
following one nearly 17,000 tons. In 1827 the | maps and lithographs. All the adventurers of 
production was again doubled, and the ship-| the large towns flocked to Pottsville, like so 
ments from the two regions amounted to more | many bees around their queen. They had 
than 60,000 tons. The coal trade had now | only to go there to be transformed into million- 
been thoroughly inaugurated. Hearth-grates | aires. Fortune had seated herself upon a throne 
and stoves of an improved structure, expressly | of anthracite; she held her court levees among 
adapted to the use of anthracite, were every | the rolling mountains, and to be crowned with 
where introduced, and its future destiny as a/| her favor it was only essential to appear in per- 
mineral fuel became at once as plain as the|son. Many of them, indeed, realized hand- 
noonday sun. The public mind was not only | somely—for they could hardly do less as the 
aroused, but became intensely excited upon the | mere instruments of transfer from one party to 
subject. The valleys and mountains of the} another. But the great Moguls of the day— 
Sehuylkill were explored, and when it was as-| those whose destiny it seemed to be to head 
certained that a vast extent of country abound- | long lines of millionaire descendants—appeared 
ed in the combustible—that the quantity was | with their pockets stuffed with agreements of 
seemingly inexhaustible—that instead of but} purchase; with leases of mines, plats of towns, 
two or three veins, there were in all probabili- | surveys for railways, and various pamphlets and 
ty a hundred, and these conveniently accessible | memoranda bearing upon the resources, pro- 
to navigation from every point—when all this | ductive capacity, and future destiny of the coal 
became manifest, the speculative spirit which | region and the coal trade, and of certain tracts 
burst forth scarcely knew any bound or limit. | of land and town lots in particular. These gen- 
The wild and precipitous mountain lands which | tlemen, with an easy and impressive dignity of 
previously did not realize the taxes assessed | manner, could show you at a glance the num- 
upon them were now eagerly purchased, and | ber and thickness of the veins, and their dip 
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and strike, together with the whole complex 
geological phenomena of the basin. Their 
conversational eloquence—their graceful reason- 
ing and comprehensive deductions—their inex- 
haustible store of statistical data and sagacious 
acumen, not only proved overwhelming in a 
conglomerate assemblage, but invariably pro- 
duced a ‘‘sensation” in the pockets of such 
capitalists as happened to be on the alert for 


‘*something to turn up” in the form of an in-| 
They had combustible material to 
work upon, and they fanned their fires into an | 


vestment. 


irresistible flame ! 
Within a period of six months from the be- 
ginning of the speculative movement (which 


continued with more or less activity for three | 
years), nearly five millions of dollars had been | 


invested in the coal-lands of Schuylkill County. 
The same tracts which were purchased in 1827 


for five hundred dollars, in some instances were | 
sold, in 1829, just before the excitement began | 
to subside, for sixteen thousand; and these fig- | 


ures will indicate the rise and culminating point 
of the whole movement. 

Now so far as the lands themselves were 
concerned, they had really never attained their 
intrinsic value; but it so happened that before 
any thing could be realized from them, it was 


necessary to construct improvements, both of a | 


public and private character, to develop their 
resources. Up to the present moment, more 


than $75,000,000 have been expended in the 
railways and canals that convey the coal of the 


several regions to market; while ten millions | 
additional have been appropriated to works of | 


a local nature, including the machinery to get 
out the coal. It was in the execution of these 
essential, and, in most cases, preliminary im- 
provements, that many of the original actors in 
the coal trade became involved beyond their 
means; and after years of intricate and per- 
plexing financial manceuvring (“‘enough to 
break a royal merchant down”) the sheriff had 
to step forward to their relief. 

While all the coal of the Lehigh was pro- 
cured from one spot, and under the direction of 
one company, the case was entirely reversed in 
the Schuylkill. Here, although two mining 
companies had been organized the trade was 
in the hands of individual operators ; and it af- 
fords a significant comment on the progressive 
spirit of the age (though by no means a flatter- 
ing one upon the energy of the ‘‘ pioneers” them- 
selves) that it then required about the same 
number of master colliers to produce 100,000 
tons as are now engaged in the annual produc- 
tion of nearly 4,000,000 tons. But as the busi- 
ness of coal-mining was new, they probably pur- 
sued the wisest course in embarking upon it in 
a modest way. The leases of the operators 
usually covered a ‘‘run” upon the out-crop, or 
strike of the vein, of from fifty to seventy yards, 
with an allowance of sufficient space to perform 
the necessary outside functions of a mine con- 
ducted on strictly ancient principles. The pits 
varied from thirty to forty feet in depth, and 


the coal was hoisted in wooden buckets, by 
means of a rope and windlass. The same 
‘*machinery” drained the mine of water, unless 
the influx was extraordinary, in which emerg- 
ency its abandonment became a matter of ne- 
cessity. A few of the more enterprising oper- 
ators—such as had a ‘‘ run” of one or two hun- 
dred yards on the vein—erected gins, and raised 
their coal and water by horse-power. These, 
however, were the Napoleons and Cesars of 
the trade, and thought nothing of shipping two 
or three thousand tons per annum. Scatiered 
| along the hill slopes, in the vicinity of Potts- 
ville, the spectator could survey a dozen of these 
** collieries” at a glance, and the scene which 
they presented was both unique and interesting. 
The coal was hauled away in wagons, and de- 
| posited on the wharves of the Schuylkill, where 
| it passed through the hands of the shipping 
merchants to those of the consumer. While 
the trade itself was small, the profits were not 
to be despised ; at all events, every thing pro- 
ceeded cheerfully and satisfactorily until, in 
1830, the market became suddenly and unex- 
pectedly overstocked. The increased produc- 
tion was frightful, 63,000 tons over the previous 
year. The market was utterly unable to bear 
it, and a panic immediately ensued in the trade. 
The prices fell to a ruinous figure ; the ‘‘ paper” 
of the shippers had to ‘lie over under protest,” 
and, as a natural result, operations at many of 
the mines had to be summarily discontinued. 
Picks and shovels, ropes and buckets, were hast- 
ily disposed of at a sacrifice for cash, and not a 
few of the operators took passage on the towing- 
path of the Schuylkill for such regions of coun- 
try as afforded a safer immunity from the lia- 
bility to imprisonment for debt than the statutes 
then in force in Pennsylvania. There was con- 
sequently in the following year a large diminu- 
tion of the production, both in the Lehigh and 
the Schuylkill; but this was counterbalanced 
by supplies from the Lackawanna, which had 
then but recently gone into operation upon the 
completion of the Delaware and Hudson Canal. 
The whole increase, however, was only 2000 
tons against the 63,000 of the previous year. 

But the introduction of railways between the 
mines and the docks of the canal, together with 
some marked improvements in the mode of 
mining the coal, again revived the trade in 
1832, when the shipments exceeded 209,000 
tons, being gn increase over the last year of 
117,000 tons. As it was difficult to relieve the 
mines of their water after the shafts had at- 
tained a depth of forty feet, that plan of opera- 
ting them was generally discontinued in favor 
of horizontal drifts or tunnels. The mining 
leases, at the same time, were more comprehen- 
sive in their scope, and embraced a far greater 
length of vein than formerly. 

We may here remark, as a preliminary. step 
to a description of the present processes of min- 
ing coal, that the wave-like undulations of the 
strata proceed from north to south, as shown in 
the following sketch, while their strike is from 
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IDEAL GEOLOGICAL OROSS-SECTION, EXHIBITING THE GREAT AXES OF THE SCHUYLKILL BASIN. 





east to west, conformably to the chain of mount- | est veins on the mountain, in point of fact are 
ains which inclose them. The coal-trough is | the lowest at the synelinai level. 

seventy-five miles in length, including the two| In their second downward plunge toward the 
terminal forks near the Susquehanna ; its width | south, one or two veins are added to the pre- 
at the broadest place, which is at Pottsville, | vious number, and it will be seen that a similar 
being nearly five miles. The mountains which | successive addition accrues at each axis until, at 
bound it rise with considerable abruptness to a the final and deepest pitch which they make, no 








height of from six to eight hundred feet, and | 
their rugged peaks afford a splendid view of the | 
whole of the central basin, which presents a | 
form very similar to the Indian canoe, wide in| 
the centre, and contracting and rising at both | 
ends. Within this basin are several subordin- | 
ate ones, the result of the axes described in the | 


less than thirteen distinct and separate veins of 
coal have been identified. The veins of the 
first, second, and third axes are of the white-ash 
variety ; overlying these is a transition group, 
called gray or pink ash, and upon these in turn 
occur the red-ash series, some six or eight in 
number. 


engraving, and which were no doubt produced; Now the coal of the Sharp Mountain axis 
by the joint and perhaps contemporaneous move- | is mainly of the red-ash variety, and the veins 
ment of heat from beneath the measures and of | are exceedingly faulty and hungry in their as- 
lateral pressure of surrounding agitated waters. | pect. Nothing like the true white ash is ob- 
In no other way can we satisfactorily account | tained, except perhaps at the eastern and west- 
for the extraordinary folding together of strata ern ends, where the measures are materially 
originally in a soft and plastic condition. | elevated. It becomes an interesting problem 

Beginning on the Broad Mountain, the north- | in practical geology to ascertain what has be- 
ern barrier, we find at least four veins, two of | come of these great monster veins in the very 
them of enormous thickness, out-cropping along | heart of the basin. Where arethey? I know 
the bed of conglomerate, a. Dipping with a of no way of determining the case but to infer 
gentle slope, they rise in the Mine Hill, produc- | that, at the point of fracture in the mountain, a 
ing a basin of comparatively shallow depth, and | terrible contest occurred between the coal meas- 
forming the first and second anticlinal axes. | ures on the one side, and the yet soft and yield- 


All these axes have been more or less degraded 
by water, thus exposing the veins on both slopes 
of the saddle, but others bend gracefully over, 
and often lie at great depths from the surface. 
It will hence be observed that what are the high- 


| ing conglomerate and sandstone on the other. 
| The thick stratum of conglomerate and mud, 
| ere it had been hardened by heat and pressure, 
| was bent and broken at the present synclinal 
, level of the coal—the lower coal measures push- 





ing against it with resistless force, doub- 
led and folded back in a confused heap, 
while the small red-ash veins made their 
escape upward parallel with the con- 
glomerate. It is thus that we find the 
red ash lying next to the conglomerate, 
while it will be seen from our section 
that this is the true position of the white- 
ash veins. 
While the geological structure of the 
. measures is thus complicated and distort- 
ed, the processes of mining and prepar- 
ing the coal for market are simple. As 
the mountains have in many places been 
worn down to give passage to streams of 
water, the coal veins are exposed, or hid- 
den only by shallow deposits of detritus. 
Where the coal exists in a mountain 
thus degraded, excavations are com- 
menced directly upon the out-crop, and 
are thence pushed forward through the 
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body of the vein. This is called a Drift (or adit 
level), and it is either situated upon the side or 
at the base of the mountain. vs the drift is ex- 
tended from day to day, the sides and roof are 
supported by wooden props, as exhibited in the 
sketch—the props being placed some three feet 
apart, and covered with slabs and sticks of wood 
to prevent the overhanging coal or wall-rock from 
falling through. A railway is laid down in the 
mine, over which the coal is drawn out by horses. 
Having an inclination toward its mouth the drift 
drains itself of water without any mechanical 
assistance. Where the mountain, however, is 
not cut down so as to afford direct access to the 
vein, it becomes necessary to drive a tunnel to 
it through the interposing strata, at the end of 
which gangways are driven through the vein 
at right angles from the tunnel. The letter T 
sufficiently illustrates the movement: the shaft 
representing the tunnel, and the beam-line the 
gangways, extending in both directions through 
the coal. 

We believe it was in 1836 that the first mine 
was sunk below the water-level. Before this 
time, singular as it may now appear, it was 
generally thought that the coal did not extend 
below the base of the mountains, But experi- 


ence has since demonstrated that not only do 
the veins pitch down to a great depth ‘‘ into the 
bowels of the earth” (often, indeed, to an un- 
known if not an impracticable depth), but that by 
far the largest portion of the coal exists below. 


When a vein of coal is worked below the 
bed of an adjacent stream the mine is called a 
Slope, and extensive steam-power is required to 
hoist the coal and pump up the water. The 
first step in commencing an operation of this 





kind is to trace the out-cropping of the vein 
upon the surface. A favorable location must 
then be selected, twenty to thirty feet from the 
dip of the vein, for the erection of the stationary 
steam-power. The engines used are of the ca- 
pacity of from fifty to ninety horse-power, are 
nearly all horizontal high-pressure, and work 
with a slide-valve. They are built with more 
regard to strength and durability than to mere 
beauty of finish, and are invariably the work of 
the machinists of the coal region. The loca- 
tion being fixed upon, the slope or inclined plane 
is driven down through the vein, and conse- 
quently at the same angle of inclination, what- 
ever it may be. The thickness of the vein is 
usually excavated, and the slope must be suffi- 
ciently wide to admit two railway tracks, each 
from thirty-six to forty inches wide, with room 
also for the pumps on one side (and sometimes 
both sides) and a traveling road in the centre 
for the miners. The whole width varies from 
eighteen to twenty-three feet. The plane is 
driven down about three hundred feet for the 
first level, at the foot of which gangways are 
commenced running at right angles from the 
slope, as in the case of drifts. These gangways 
are extended from time to time as occasion re- 
quires, until the limits of the mining lease are 
reached. They are often driven a distance of 
two miles, with turn-outs at intervals for trains 
to pass each other. They are made seven or 
more feet high, and sufficiently wide to admit a 
railway track, upon which a car, loaded with 
two or three tons of coal, may pass with facility. 
The cars are hauled by mules, which are sup- 
plied with board and lodgings in the caverns of 
the mine. The gangways being driven a suffi- 


THE PRICE WETHERILL COLLIERY. 
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INTERIOR PLAT OF A COAL SLOPE. 


cient length, the process of mining the coal be- 
gins. 


permanency, as, in an extensive establishment 
and a good vein, its use may be required for a 
long series of years. A pillar of coal, for the 


like reason, is left standing along the upper side | 


of the gangway; but above and beyond it, all 
the coal to within some twenty feet of the sur- 
face is worked out. The arrangement for work- 
ing is simple: two miners and a laborer gener- 
ally work in a ‘‘ breast,” or ‘ slope,” which is 
usually forty feet in width. They first make 
a small incision through the gangway pillar, 
which serves both to give them entrance to the 
breasts and as a shute for the excavated coal; 
after which they cut away all the coal to the full 
width of the breast, and as they pursue it to- 
ward the surface, it slides down behind them 
through the shutes, and into the cars in the 
gangway. As fast as the coal is extracted, the 
roof and overhanging rock is supported either 
by wooden props, or by suffering small pillars of 
coaltoremain. Pillars are especially necessary 
when the vein is a large one, and there is con- 
sequently a considerable waste of coal in work- 
ing such veins. Those of from eight to ten 
feet are, upon the whole, more desirable on the 
score of economy. From ten to fifteen breasts 
are worked simultaneously in mines of the ordi- 
nary capacity, while the gangways are always 
being extended; so that by the time the first 
breasts are exhausted, another series will be 
ready. When all the coal of the level is taken 


out, the slope has to be sunk down to another, 
whereupon the same arrangements are repeated. 
And thus the mine sinks down deeper and deep- 
er, until finally, with the increase of friction, 
and the difficulty of ventilation, it is unable to 
maintain its profits, and its abandonment fol- 
lows as a matter of necessity, 


The vein is usually left untouched for a | 
distance of some thirty-five feet on each side of | 
the slope, so as to give it additional strength and | 





Going now to the shutes in the gangway, we 
find the cars loaded with coal. The mules will 
draw a train of three or four of them to the foot 
of the slope, where they are left, and as many 
empty ones hauled back. One of the loaded 
cars is pushed upon a horizontal revolving plat- 
form, by a person stationed there for the pur- 
pose, and then turning it round so as to connect 
with the rails of the slope-road, the bell-pull is 
drawn to give the engineer above notice that all 
is ready, when the steam-power is applied and 
the loaded car hoisted up, while an empty one 
descends on the other track. The coal being 
now safely arrived at the surface, the car is de- 
tached from the rope, pushed to a sideling track, 
and an empty one returned in its place and 
hooked to the rope. Another loaded car be- 
ing by this time again in readiness below, the 
bell-pull is drawn, and the same movement oc- 
curs, This process of hoisting and lowering the 
cars is always going on during the day, and 
sometimes at night. The time occupied for 
bringing up a car rarely exceeds a minute, 
which includes the attaching and detaching of 
the cars from the rope. Where from one to 
two hundred tons are shipped daily from the 
mine (besides hoisting the accumulated rubbish 
and slates), it will be perceived that it forms 
one of the most important features of the estab- 
lishment. 

The next thing which demands our attention 
is the Coal-Breaker, and this always forms the 
most conspicuous object at every mine. Here 
the coal is broken and screened into the various 
sizes required by the consumer, and the process 
is performed with wonderful celerity and exact- 
ness, The breaker is erected as near to the 
mouth of the slope as the nature of the ground 
will admit, and considerable elevation is re. 
quired to bring the coal to the top of the roller 
without resorting to machinery for hoisting it 
up. In some instances it is erected directly at 
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the mouth of the slope, and 
the coal hoisted into it; but 
as provision has to be made 
for the disposal of the slate 
which accumulates in the 
mine, there is probably lit- 
tle gained by the arrange- 
ment. Much of the slate 
and ‘‘bony coal” that oc- 
curs in the vein is separated 
below, and then hauled up 
and thrown around the 
slope, where, in connection 
with the débris of the break- 
er, it often forms immense 
artificial hills. But as the 
slope itself is generally sit- 
uated on the side of a 
mountain the breaker is at 
the foot of it, and upon a 
level with the railroad over 
which the coal is borne off 
tomarket. When the cars, 
therefore, come up from the 
slope they often descend by 
gravitation to the top of 
the breaker, or, if there be no such inclination, 
they are hauled back and forth by mules. The 
coal at the Price Wetherill colliery, it will be 
observed, has to be hoisted up—employing for 
this purpose the same steam-power that is ap- 
plied to the breaker. The breaker is also fed 


by two slopes, one being immediately in the 
rear of it, and the other some distance to the 


right. Thecolliery is one of the most complete 
and extensive in the coal region, and has been 
erected at a cost of over one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The coal-breaker is, of course, operated by 





steam—the capacity of the engines varying from 


FRONT VIEW OF THE BERBAKER. 


SIDE VIEW OF THE BREAKER. 


ten to twenty horse-power, and they are con- 
structed on the same plan as those used at the 
slopes. The annexed sketches exhibit the form 
and structure of the machinery, and the interior 
arrangement of the establishment. The loaded 
car appears at the top of the rollers, ready to be 
dumped, when the coal passes over the shute 
(6) into the landing (5), where men are sta- 
tioned, with picks and hammers, to break the 
larger pieces as the mass moves forward. It 
now passes to the rollers through a hole about 
a yard in length by six or eight inches in width 
—the hopper (4) feeding it in a regular and 
continuous quantity. The figures 8 and 9 are 
the rollers, which, revolv- 
ing with great rapidity to- 
ward each other, break the 
lumps of coal as they fall 
between them. Figure 10 
is the screen into which the 
coal is conducted from the 
hopper (11) as it falls from 
the rollers. From the 
screen, the coal again falls 
into shutes (12), where it 
is stored, ready to be trans- 
ferred to the railway cars. 
Figure 1 indicates the fly- 
wheel of the breaker; 2, 
a pulley on the fly-wheel 
shaft; 3, the breaker shaft ; 
13, the fly-wheel of the en- 
gine; 14, the pulley on en- 
gine shaft; 15, bed-plates 
for engine ; and 16, the lo- 
cation of the boiler. 

Such is the side view. 
Taking our stand in front, 
we shall see the movement 
of the coal as it falls from 
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the rollers into the screen, and thence into 
the shutes. The screen is divided into four 
sections, and, being in a slightly inclined po- 
sition, receives the coal from the hopper (fig- 
ure 2) at its elevated end. Figure 1 shows the 
rollers, the upper one being solid, and the other 
perforated between the teeth. This is to avoid, 
as much as possible, the crushing or grinding 
of the coal. Figure 4 is the shaft which turns 
the screen. Now the screen being divided into 
sections, the net-work of the first produces the 
smallest size of coal, called ‘‘ pea,” which falls 
into the proper compartment of the shutes be- 
low (9). The net-work of the second section is 


a little larger, and furnishes the size known as | 


‘*egg coal,” which, in turn, falls into shute 8. 
The third section is again larger, and produces 
** stove coal,” which is received into shute 7. 
The fourth section furnishes ‘‘ broken coal,” and 
it falls into 6, while the remainder, being too 
large in size to penetrate the net-work, passes 
out of the end of the screen, and falls into the 
shute 5. This variety is known as “lump coal.” 
As the coal falls from the screen boys are sta- 
tioned in the shutes to pick out the slate and 
impure coal, and it is truly astonishing to ob- 
serve with what activity they will discover and 
seize the proscribed intruders. They often per- 
form their work carelessly, however, and then 
the consumer commits the egregious blunder of 
denouncing the quality of the coal instead of 
the culpable slate-pickers. There are usually 
two sets of screens and shutes at every breaker, 
so that in case of accident to one the other may 
be used. The shutes will hold from three to 
five hundred tons, and they are filled at least 
once a day during the season of navigation. 
The cars of the Reading Railroad and of the 
Schuylkill Navigation are sent over the lateral 
railways to the several mines, where they are 
drawn under the shutes of the breakers and 
filled. They are then brought back to the land- 
ings at Port Carbon or Schuylkill Haven, and 
if the coal is to be shipped by canal, it is dumped 
into the dock shutes or directly into the boats ; 
and if by railway, then the cars are rearranged 
into trains for Port Richmond, Philadelphia, or 
intermediate stations. The cars being labeled 
in numerical order, are consigned by the operator 
by the numbers which they respectively bear. 
Two tickets are filled up, one of which is taken 
by the conductor of the train, and serves to 
identify the cars and the coal at the weigh- 
scales, while the other is retained by the oper- 
ator. After the weight is ascertained new bills 
are made out, one of which goes to the receiver 
of the coal, and the other to the proper officers 
of the railroad at the point of delivery. The 
cost of transportation over the Reading road is 
usually about two cents per ton per mile, and is 
always collected from the receiver of the coal ; 
while that of the lateral roads, varying from ten 
to thirty cents per ton, according to the distance, 
is paid by the operators. There are five or six 
of these lateral roads owned by as many differ- 
ent companies, and all operated with profit to 


the shareholders. Their main trunks connect 
with the Reading Railroad and the docks of the 
canal, from which they diverge and radiate into 
numerous branches to the mines. There are 
more than one hundred such branches, having 
an aggregate length of 500 miles, including 
about 150 miles under ground. 

But let us return to the mine. Below the 
turning platform at the foot of the slope is a 
sump from thirty to forty feet in depth, and of 
the same width as the slope, into which the wa- 
ter from all the avenues of the mine is drained. 
The pipes through which the water is pumped 
up extend from the sump to the mouth of the 
slope, and their diameter ranges from twelve to 
eighteen inches. There is also a considerable 
variation both in the length of stroke of the 
engine and the number of revolutions per min- 
ute. However, the amount of water raised from 
some of the mines is almost incredible. In 
| rainy seasons they are frequently overflowed, 
| and it taxes the strength of the pumping ms 
| chinery to relieve them. Four thousand hogs 

heads of water have, in some cases, been pumped 
| up in eight hours; while the aggregate amount 

raised each day, from the seventy-five slopes now 
| in operation, is estimated at 385,725 hogsheads. 
Indeed, the amount of water from each mine is 
much more than sufficient to float away the 
coal, and the upper levels of Schuylkill, during 
times of drought, are often sustained solely by 
the supplies thus received. The entire coal- 
basin being porous or cellular, like a sponge, 
nearly all the water that falls into it sinks into 
the mines, whence it is furnished in regular 
supplies to the canal without any appreciable 
loss by evaporation. 

The coal strata of the Schuylkill are some- 
what impaired in value by the frequent occur- 
rence of ‘‘ faults,” and especially the veins of 
the upper or red-ash group. When the con- 
tinuity of a vein is destroyed or interrupted by 
the intrusion of rock or dirt, or by a deposit of 
soft and impure coal, it is termed a Fault. And 





FAULT IN A OOAL-VEIN. 


these foreigners present themselves in various 
forms, in nearly every mine in the basin. Some- 
times the vein has been fractured, and the dis- 
severed and irregularly-shaped fragments are 
like a broken sheet of glass; sometimes it is 
rolled or doubled up, affording an immense 
quantity of coal in a particular spot, while 
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again the vein often pinches out into a mere | 


thread ; but the most common kind is the in- 
trusion of rock and dirt in the body of the vein. 
These constitute one of the most troublesome 
and expensive contingencies in mining opera- 
tions, and have 
an operator, and caused the abandonment of 
many a mine otherwise good. 

Another serious difficulty is that of ventila- 
tion, and this unfortunately increases with the 
depth of the workings. Thus far, however, the 
matter has occasioned no particular embarrass- 
ment, since the mines themselves have attained 
no great depth. The deepest in the region 
hardly exceeds a thousand feet perpendicular, 
while in England some of the collieries are 
nearly two thousand feet deep. The ventila- 
tion is consequently expensive and difficult of 
attainment. Besides the evils flowing from an 
impure air the coal itself constantly discharges 
gases which, in a certain state of combination 
with the atmosphere, produce what are termed 
‘*fire-damp explosions.” Their escape from 
the breasts of coal creates a peculiar hissing 
sound, and when the ventilation is imperfect 
the liability to danger is always present. An 
explosion of fire-damp is similar to that of pow- 
der, except that it is often far more violent and 
terrific. ‘The air is converted into a cloud of 
fire, and every thing is dashed to atoms that falls 
within its grasp. The fiery tempest seizes the 
rubbish of the mine, the timbers, and fragments 
of loose coal, and hurls them against the side- 
walls; the men, if they elude the sirocco blast, 
have their ears, mouth, and nostrils filled with 
sand and dust, and sustain more or less bodily 
injury from the mere violence of the atmospheric 
concussion. They often avoid the fire by fall- 
ing on their faces and letting the demon ride 
over them, for if caught within its range death 
is the almost certain result. The fire-damp is 
generally succeeded by the ‘‘ choke-damp,” un- 
less the ventilating current is strong. ‘The at- 
mospheric air being destroyed by the explosion, 
for a time there is left nothing to breathe but 
poisonous vapor—hence suffocation commonly 
ensues. In England, on one occasion, out of 
200 men in the mine during an explosion, 196 
were instantly killed. In France, on a Monday 
morning, when the miners, one after the other, 
were descending to their work, the first fell dead, 
seized with asphyxia; the next one attempted 
to aid him, and, coming within the stratum of 
carbonic acid, also fell dead ; the third, fourth, 


and fifth shared a like fate, and there is no tell- | 
ing where the evil would have stopped had not | 


the sixth turned round and forced the others to 
return up the shaft. The number of victims to 
these terrible casualties in the coal-mines of 


England became so alarming that the Govern- | 


ment, some years ago, instituted measures for 
the better security of life; for although the 


safety-lamp invented by Sir Humphrey Davy | 


enables one to explore the mine and penetrate 
the fiery accumulations with impunity, it can | 
not be conveniently used for the ordinary pur- | 
Vor. XV.—No. 88.—Ge 


wrecked the fortunes of many | 


poses of the miner. It is too expensive and 
| too inefficient as a light. As nothing short of 
|an open flame will suffice, the absolute danger 
jis probably as great as ever. Nevertheless the 
| Davy lamp is use- 
ful in its way, in 
|enabling one to 
| examine the con- 
dition of the mine, 
and to apply the 
| needful remedies; 
| but beyond this it 
subserves no im- 
|portant end. It 
is surrounded hy 
a thin wire gauze, 
having about 750 
holes to the square 
inch, and its pe- 
culiar merit con- 
sists in the discov- 
ery that the ex- 
plosive mixture in 
the air will not 
penetrate it so as 
to affect the flame inside. An explosion is thus 
impossible, and it is this beautiful discovery that 
constitutes the value of the lamp. 

The common mode of ventilating the mines 
of this region is upon the principle of withdraw- 
ing. For this purpose air-shafts are pierced 
from the breasts of coal to the surface, directly 
over which, or some of them, fires are constantly 
maintained. The draft thus occasioned creates 
a strong current of air in the mine below, and 
generally secures the object desired. But while 
the air in the gangways is nearly always good, 
that of the breasts is more or less defective, 
owing to the difficulty of forcing or conducting 
the atmospheric currents through them; and it 
therefore often becomes necessary to employ 
fans and banners, either to drive the foul air out 
or the pure air in. Explosions of fire-damp 
have been increasing with alarming rapidity ; 
but in most cases they are the results of sheer 
carelessness on the part of the miners them- 
selves. It is a lamentable fact—and to such 
as have occasion to descend into mines whose 
ventilation is imperfect, it is by no means a 
pleasant reflection—that out of a gang of fifty 
or sixty men you can always count on a certain 
proportion of ignorant and reckless characters, 
who hold the lives and limbs of all the others 
in the tenure of their criminal folly and stupid- 
ity. 

Although the social and moral condition of 
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|our mining population is not as good as many 


of us would like to see it, it is yet infinitely su- 
perior to that of the same class in Europe. It 
is composed almost exclusively of foreigners, and 
| includes representatives in about equal propor- 
tions from England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and Germany. When engaged in the mines 
|the miner attaches his lamp to the side of his 
|cap, and there is probably nothing peculiar in 
‘his appeurance except that his face and hands 
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COAL-MINER. 


are blackened and his clothes all wet and be- 
smeared with coal mud. His shoes are coarse 
and heavy—the soles being very thick and com- 
pletely covered with little broad-headed nails, 
to resist the encroachments of water and the 
sharp edges of the coal débris. Apart from the 
accidents to which they are exposed, they are 
otherwise extremely healthy. They know lit- 
tle but what pertains to their subterraneous em- 
ployment, and in connection with it some of 
them have ideas of geological order of far more 
practical value than the high-strung theoric. of 
the learned professors. ‘They are to some ex- 
tent superstitious—as, for example, it is regard- 
ed as an evil omen for a visitor in the mine to 
whistle or hum an air. Some of their techni- 
cal words indicate their apprehension of super- 


| dense variety on the Lehigh (and this is the 


strongest anthracite coal ever found on the face 
of the globe). 

North of the Schuylkill are the basins of the 
Mahanoy and Shamokin; while east of them 
are several small detached ones, as the Hazle- 
ton, Beaver Meadow, Buck Mountain, ete., all 
of whose coal (except the two former) is shipped 
over the Lehigh Canal and the Valley Railroad. 
The coal of the Mahanoy is drawn over the 
Broad Mountain by means of steam inclined 
planes, and reaches the Atlantic markets via 
the Schuylkill; that of Shamokin descends the 
Susquehanna River, or goes north via the Sun- 
bury and Elmira railways. North of all these 
basins lies that of Wyoming—beautiful alike for 
its unsurpassed scenery, its romantic settlement 





natural spirits and evil genii as existing in the | 


mines. ‘The Cornish miners, who are usually 


found in lead and copper regions, have a most | 


ridiculous habit of giving a loud grunt with ev- 
ery blow of the pick or hammer. 

The Schuylkill coal basin is supposed to con- 
tain thirteen distinct seams of coal. 
time it was thought to embrace a hundred or 


| 
| 
| 
| 


At one) 


more, but this originated in mistaking the dif- | 


3 a : 
ferent out-crops, where they only described sad- | near Wilkesbarre, are nothing short of a phys- 


ical phenomenon. 


dles, for so many veins. The combustible qual- 
ities of the coal are divided into three classes, 


determined by the color of their ashes—the low- | 


er veins producing white, the middle gray or 
pink, and the upperred ashes. The first is pre- 
ferred for smelting and puddling iron ; the sec- 
ond for heating furnaces in houses, and the 
third for grates and cooking. But besides the 
marked differences in these three varieties in the 
economy of combustion, there is also a local 
difference in the character of the coal from the 
same veins; there is, in fact, all the difference 
in the qualities of coal that we find in different 
kinds of wood. Besides the distinguishing col- 
or of the ash, the coal graduates from a soft, 
semi-bituminous at the Susquehanna, to a free 
burner on the Swatara—a fine, compact and 
hard coal at the Schuylkill, to an exceedingly 


| and history, and, to the geologist, for the regu- 
| larity of its coal measures. 


Like the Schuyl- 
kill basin, it is about five miles in width by 
nearly seventy in length. The Lackawanna 
Creek drains the eastern portion, and meets the 
Susquehanna River in the centre of the basin. 
Entering the valley from the north, the river 
abruptly changes its course toward the west, 
and then glides down the middle of it some ten 
miles below Wilkesbarre, where it again deviates 
from the canal, and passes through the Nanti- 
coke Mountains. The coal of the Lackawanna 
has several outlets: the Railway of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company, the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal, and the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Railroad, just completed, are the ave- 
nues to the Atlantic markets, while the North 
Branch Canal supplies the interior country north 
and west of Scranton. A cross-section of the 
Wyoming basin in the vicinity of Wilkesbarre 
exhibits five or six distinct but gently-sloping 
axes, the southern one being comparatively lev- 
el, and the coal lying near to the surface. The 
whole basin appears to be remarkably free from 
disturbance of any kind. In the vicinity of the 
Nanticoke, where the measures begin to rise to- 
ward their western termination, the veins of 
coal occur in great purity and extraordinary 
thickness; and the excavations of the Grand 
Tunnel, and those of the Baltimore Company 


A stage-coach, a locomo- 
tive and train might be driven through the ex- 
cavated avenues of these mines. The principal 
vein at Nanticoke is thirty-five feet thick, at 


| Wilkesbarre twenty-eight, Pillston fourteen, and 


Scranton about ten feet. The veins, it thus ap- 
pears, thin out toward their eastern termini, and 
most likely come closer together. The Balti- 


| more mines have been worked for many years, 


and it is worth a journey across the Atlantic to 
see them. The great yein was at first operated 
in open quarry, but the top covering having in- 
creased in thickness with the slope of the strata, 
it was found more economical to pursue the 
coal under ground, as in the case of the Lehigh 
mines. The measures having been thus cut 
down perpendicularly, six or seven openings 
were made into the coal, and up to the present 











moment we are informed that about twenty-five 
acres have been excavated. Probably not more 
than two-thirds of the coal, however, has been 
removed, as it was necessary to leave large 
masses of it remaining to support the overly- 
ing rock and soil. The light admitted by these 
openings reveals several acres of the interior, 
and there appears before you a stupendous for- 
est of rounded pillars of coal. The scene thus 
presented is one of those things which neither 
pen nor pencil can portray; it must be seen. 
The roof is some twenty-five feet above the 
floor, and it is not only perfectly smooth but 
often has the glossy polish peculiar to the lam- 
inated slates. The mine is free from water, 
and the air pure and invigorating. The cost 
of cutting the coal is as near nothing as a com- 
bination of favorable circumstances could ap- 
proach, while there is apparently enough of it 
to supply the civilized world for ages to come. 
Indeed, a casual inspection of this monster vein, 
which also exists in the Schuylkill and some of 
the other basins, will dispel all apprehensions 
as to the exhaustibility of our anthracite coal- 
fields. 

But large as these fields are, they are but the 
mere outlyers of the still more stupendous coal 
formation of the Appalachian chain of mount- 
ains. This vast bituminous region, including 
the basins east and west of the Missouri River, 
contains at least twice the aggregate amount of 
workable coal of all the rest of the known world 
combined ; and lying, as it does, mainly within 
the valley and tributaries of the Mississippi, its 
commercial value is entirely beyond the scope 
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of arithmetical computation. The whole coun- 
try, from the Gulf of Mexico to that of the St. 
Lawrence and Newfoundland, originally com- 
prised one grand coal-field. Detached portions 
|of it are scattered along the Rio Grande and 
Chihuahua rivers in Mexico, as well as upon 
|}some of their branches in Texas; numerous 
isolated beds occur on the Red and Arkansas 
| rivers; while further north lies that of Missouri, 
| separated from the Illinois only by the Missis- 
| sippi and Missouri rivers. The southeastern 
| point is pierced by the Ohio, and it approaches 
| within some fifty miles of the Alleghanv coal, 
| which, lying in a position nearly north and 
| south, runs parallel with the Atlantic plain for 
a distance of 750 miles. On the eastern slope 
| of the mountains are the isolated beds of North 
| Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and a portion of 
the semi-bituminous, bituminous, and the great 
}anthracite basins of Pennsylvania. It origin- 
ally traversed portions of New York and the 
| New England States, where small deposits and 
| traces of impure coal are found; but the inva- 
sion of the sea, in its northern course, has over- 
flowed the beds, leaving those of the British 
| provinces literally to emerge from the water 
| which surrounds them. 
Pennsylvania, of itself, has a greater area of 
| coal than all England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Spain, France, and Belgium united. It is only 
| exceeded by the British provinces, whose coal 
| is but the terminus of our own formation. They 
|} contain a coal area of 18,000 square miles; 
| Pennsylvania has a surface of not quite 14,000, 


| or nearly one-third of its whole area. Large 
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as this body of coal land seems some of the 
other States exceed it, though none of them 
have any thing like the number of distinct coal 
veins or aggregate thickuess of coal. It is es- 
timated that we have in all the States of the 
Union upward of 150,009 square miles of coal; 
but Pennsylvania is the only State which af- 
fords all the different varieties, as red, gray, 
and white ash anthracite, and semi-bituminons, 
bituminous, and cannel coal. Our anthracite 


fields are the great depositories of that descrip- | 


tion of fossil fuel on the globe, and as they are 
nowhere surpassed in quality, quantity, or ac- 
cessibility of the coal, they must ultimately be 
looked to for the supplies of a large portion of 
the civilized world. 

But what is coal? Onr disquisition would 
most likely be thought incomplete were this 
question left unanswered. A chemist defines 
it to be ‘‘the result of the decomposition of the 
compound of bodies from which it is obtained. 
It consists for the greatest part of the earthy 
principle of these compound bodies, with which 
a part of the saline principle and some of the 
phlogiston of the decomposed oil are fixed and 
intimately combined. Coal can never be formed 
but by the heat of a body which has been in an 


oily state; hence it can not be formed by sul- | 
phur, phosphorus, metal, nor by any other sub- | 


stance the phlogiston of which is not in an oily 
state. Every oily matter, treated with fire in 


close vessels, furnishes true coal, so that when- | 


ever a charry residuum is left, we may be cer- 
tain that the substance employed contains oil. 
But the inflammable principle of coal, although 
it proceeds from oil, certainly is not oil, but 
pure phlogiston ; since coal, added to sulphuric 
acid, can form sulphur—to phosphoric acid, can 
form phosphorus—and since oil can produce 
none of these effects until it has been decom- 
posed and reduced to a condition of coal.” Be- 
sides, the phenomena accompanying the burn- 
ing coal are different from those which happen 
when oily substances are burned. The flame of 
charcoal is not so bright as that of oil, and pro- 
duces no smoke or soot. 

But how was it formed? After the convul- 
sions which terminated the primitive period the 
earth seems to have enjoyed a long season of 
repose, and it was during this time that the coal 


materiel was deposited. That it is of the same | 


age as the mountains which inclose it, is very 
certain from the fact that the layers are in con- 
formable order with the stratification. 
these mountains were at one period the bottoms 
of great seas or lakes is also very certain, since 
the rocks all point to a sedimentary origin, are 
full of marine shells, and contain strata of enor- 
mous thickness composed wholly of rounded and 
angular pebbles, which have undoubtedly been 
worn down by the attrition of water. 

Previous to the elevation of the Appalachian 
chain of mountains, the climate was not only 
of an even temperature throughout the globe, 
but it was probably quite as warm as it now is 
ia the torrid zone. The atmosphere was charged 


That 
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with carbon, and while it was thus unfit for the 
| support of animal life (except a few species of 
| the lower type), it could hardly have been better 
| adapted for the rapid growth and development 
|of vegetable matter. As the estuaries of the 
| sea received the débris of the then higher points, 
, they ultimately filled up and became shallow, 
thus forming the layers now constituting the 
jold red sandstone group. These deposits in 
| time must have formed low bottoms, islands, or 
peninsulas, and when emerged from the water 
their soft mud afforded an excellent soil for 
| the most luxuriant vegetation, beginning with 
aquatic weeds, grass, and creepers, and ending 
| with gigantic vines and trees rearing their dense 
foliage hundreds of feet in the air. The trees 
consisted, for the most part, of arborescent ferns, 
and several hundred specimens have been iden- 
tified in the coal formation. We can readily 
imagine, as stretching along the margin of a 
primitive ocean, groups of islands or low marshy 
bottoms covered with the rankest and most lux- 
uriant vegetation. Constantly drinking in the 
vapors of a hot and humid climate, the stupen- 
dous mass would ultimately break down by its 
own weight, but only to be succeeded by a fresh 
growth: 
“ The penetrating sun, 
His force deep darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation, set the steaming power 


At large, to wander o'er the vernant earth 
In various hues,” 


Upon the accumulation, in this manner, of 
more or less vegetable material, we must sup- 
pose that, either by the subsidence of the strata 
of mud beneath, or by the overflow of the sea 
(most likely both), it would be covered over 
with a layer of mudand sand, which, in turn, 
would again rise from the water to sustain an- 
other vegetable crop. In every coal basin there 
are more or less distinct seams of coal, alterna- 
ting with seams of slate or mud and sand; and 
it is hard to believe that this mechanical opera- 
tion had been repeated again and again. Yet, 
when we come to consider all the circumstances 

|—the soft yielding nature of the ground, and 
the proximity of the sea exposing it to repeated 
overflow—we must adopt it as the most probable 
theory which our limited experience in geolog- 
ical science can put forward. 

The question now presents itself as to how 
this vegetable matter was converted into coa/ ; 
and it has already been partially elucidated by 
the chemical assay. But it appears from the 

researches of Liebig and others, that when 
| wood and similar vegetable substances are bur- 
ied in the earth, exposed to moisture, and par- 
| tially or entirely excluded from the air, they de- 
| compose slowly, and evolve carbonic acid gas, 
| thus parting with a portion of their original oxy- 
| gen. By this means they become gradually 
| converted into lignite, or wood-coal, which con- 
tains a larger proportion of hydrogen than wood. 
| A continuance of decomposition changes this 
| lignite into common bituminous coal, chiefly by 
‘the discharge of carbureted hydrogen, or the gas 
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by which we illuminate our streets and houses. 
And the inflammable gases which are constant- 
ly escaping from mineral coal, and produce the 
explosions of fire-damp in the mines, always con- 
tain carbonic acid, carbureted hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, and olefiant gas. It is the disengagement 
of all these that gradually transforms bituminous 
into anthracite coal. 

When the mountains were elevated the dis- 
turbance occasioned to the strata was very un- 
equal and dissimilar. Most generally the coal 
eccupies its original horizontal position, and re- 
tains all its bituminous and oily properties ; but 
in the anthracite regions, and throughout the 
eastern slope of the Alleghanies, the measures 
have been very much bent, twisted, and dis- 
torted, and the disturbance thus occasioned, to- 
gether with the overlying and lateral pressure, 
allowed the elements of the coal to escape, and 
thereby converted it into anthracite. The ele- 
vation of the mountains caused the waters of 
the sea to withdraw, at the same time that it 
refrigerated the atmosphere, thus preparing it 
for a new and higher order of animal life. 

As to the vegetable origin of coal, Sir Charles 
Lyell has remarked that the microscopic exam- 
inations instituted in England, some years ago, 
settled this long-disputed theory forever. ‘“‘ Aft- 
er cutting off a slice so thin that it should trans- 
mit light, it was found that in many parts of the 
pure and solid coal, in which geologists had no 
suspicion that they should be able to detect any 
vegetable structure, not only were the annular 
rings of the growth of several kinds of trees 
beautifully distinct, but even the medullary 
rays; and what is still more remarkable, in 
some cases even the spiral vessels could be dis- 
covered. But besides these proofs from ob- 
serving a vegetable structure in the coal itself, 
there are found in the shales or slates accompa- 
nying the coal, fern leaves and branches in innu- 
merable variety and quantity ; and when we find 
the trunks of trees and bark converted into this 
same coal, no one will dispute the overwhelm- 
ing evidence of its vegetable origin.” Many of 
these fossil impressions occur in a compact ag- 
gregated mass, and are so perfectly impressed 





FOSSILS FOUND IN OOAL. 





upon the soft mud in which they were buried, 
that the faintest lines of their delicate structure 
can be traced. We append a few specimens of 
the most common forms from the collection of 
the Scientific Association at Pottsville. 

The Almighty has thus written upon the 
rocks of the earth the history of his own sub- 
lime work. Every formation, in ascending or- 
der, has stamped upon it, in the silent but com- 
prehensive language of nature, the memorials 
of whatever creatures or incidents may have 
characterized it. And it is no less curious than 
true, as betraying the design of the divine au- 
thor, that every step exhibits a progressive de- 
velopment—a constantly advancing movement 
to a higher, a nobler, a more perfect scale of 
organic life. The world, from the early primi- 
tive to the close of the tertiary period, was 
seemingly but undergoing preparations for the 
reception of man. One after the other of our 
vast and varied mineral treasures, ‘‘ which sub- 
ject all nature to our use and pleasure,” were 
deposited, and they were, without doubt, de- 
signed for the future comfort and happiness of 
the human family: 

“* Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand ? 
Covering the earth with odors, fruits, and flocks— 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 

But all to please and sate the curious taste, 
And give unbounded pleasure unto man!" 





TEMPLES IN WHICH I HAVE WOR- 
SHIPED. 

AM a free-thinker. Not one of that small 

and woe-cursed class of men whose sorrow- 
ful countenances are the indices to sad souls 
oppressed with one fearful thought, and who, 
in the vain attempt to escape the terror of that 
thought, call themselves free-thinkers. I am 
no infidel, atheist, or deist. Thongh I worship 
God—the God of Abraham and my father—I 
am nevertheless as free of thought as the bird 
is free of wing, and I worship Him in His tem- 
ples every where. 

It is the perfection of travel-enjoyment that 
freedom of worship, that needs no chapel with 
orientated altar, no dim light from window, 
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** All garlan ded with carven imazeries,"’ 

no voice of priest or deacon, no Gregorian 
tones, no written, printed—nay, no uttered 
prayer. It is, I say, the utmost enjoyment of 
travel, that ability to find God present every 
where, a listener and an answerer of the de- 
vout heart; for there is to every wanderer an 
hour in each day when the loneliness of his 
situation overcomes him with heavy thought. 
There are times when the miles, and mount- 
ains, and seas that lie between him and the 
beloved ones of earth seem like the distances 
that stretch from earth to stars—yea, seem vast- 
ly greater, for he then remembers those who 
have gone to the country he has been accus- 
tomed to consider as Lying on the other side of 
the ‘‘sapphire floor;” and then they seem near- 
er to him than do those who yet travel the beat- 
en and well-known, well-located paths of exist- 
ence. And believing them to be in the pres- 
ence of God, he then believes God near to him, 
and rejoices with keen joy in the might and 
majesty of those two words, ‘*My Father,” 
which reach the Almighty ear, whether they 
be uttered on plains of Orient or in the close- 
curtaimed room at home where the dear circle 
gathers at prayer. 








I return to the point at which I began, and re- 
peat that I am a free-thinker. I am a Presby- 
terian, of the strait sect known as Old School. 
I believe in Apostolical succession, and a regu- 
lar ordination through a line of Presbyters. I 
have strong—not very well-defined, I confess 
it—notions of the doctrine of election, and I 
am thoroughly convinced of every thing you 
may choose to assert concerning original sin. 
Yet I am a free-thinker; for in this I rejoice 
that, without thought of Church or creed, I 
am able to worship God humbly and heartily 
in painted cathedral of Rome, ruined temple 
of Paganism, mosque of Moslem, or 

“That cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quénchless lamps the sun and moon supply}; 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky." 
But I can not deny that there are places where 
devotion, if not more sincere, is more humble, 
and where I worship more as a child than in 
others. For I can not, nor can any man, re- 
sist the pride of human nature which stirs his 
soul when he stands in one of those vast tem- 
ples reared by human hands to the praise and 
glory of God, whose gorgeous walls, lofty col- 
umns, magnificent capitals and windows of Iris 
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splendor, half satisfy him with the belief that 
man can, after all, build a house worthy the 
residence of the Great King. But when I sit 


down, as I have sometimes sat down, among 
the shattered fragments of columns and archi- 


traves, where the chaotic ruin of a once mighty 
house of worship attests the grandeur of an- 
cient adoration, but where the breath of the 
Almighty, over rank grass and clustering wall- 
flowers, laughs at the temporal decay of an edi- 
fice built for the Eternal, then the heart beats 
less stoutly, the soul is humbled, and the blue 
sky is seen to be too low an arch for His abode, 
whose praises sound on the chords of distant 
starlight. 

I know of only one instance in the history 
of the earth in which man has approached to- 
ward the hewing out of a temple whose dura- 
tion should equal the duration of the world. 
That was in the remote province known to us 
as Nubia. 

It was a calm and glorious summer day when 
my Nile boat swung under the shattered frag- 
ments of the great mountain at Ipsam’ 11, bet- 
ter known as Abou Simbal. I have before this 
devoted no small space in the Magazine to a 
minute description of this temple of ancient 
worship, and my object at present is not to re- 
peat those accounts. I desire only to illustrate 
my subject, by endeavoring to describe some of 
the emotions which I felt in this and other tem- 
ples where others had worshiped before me, who 
were now gone to unknown dust. 

For, as I have said, there are some places 
where I worship as a child, and those are not 
only such places as exhibit the weakness of hu- 
man efforts adequately to praise the Creator, 
but especially all places in which generations 





ON MOUNT MORIA. 


of unknown men, women, and children have 
prayed and gone, to be succeeded by praying 
and decaying generations. This I speak not 
of such old cathedrals and churches as contain, 
in stones and monuments of brass, the attempts 
of those who lie in vaults below to retain names 
and places in the church above, but of such 
places as the temples of the ancients, where the 
very memory of a nation has disappeared—where 
the races of their kings and rulers are like the 
myths of tradition or poetry—where name, fame, 
and dust are all gone forever, as we count for- 
ever here on earth, and only the vacant tem- 
ple and the cold altar remain. 

In Abou Simbal only, of all the temples that 
I have visited, the altar on which men sacri- 
ficed remains, and behind the altar the statues 
of the gods they worshiped sit in profound si- 
lence waiting the return of their worshipers. 

That altar is, therefore, one of the most curi- 
ous stones that is to be seen by human eyes on 
the face of this earth. 

Fourteen hundred years before the birth of 
our Saviour, Remeses the Great, known to Gre- 
cian fame as Sesostris, hewed in the heart of 
the mountain a vast temple, and cutting down 
its front to the water’s edge, left sitting be- 
fore the entrance four giant statues of himself. 
Within the mountain were successive cham- 
bers. The first is that of which the reader has 
a view on page 470, the roof supported by eight 
colossal statues within, and in the third ‘cham- 
ber beyond the altar stands. It, like all the 
rest—statueg, gods, and walls—is of the solid 
rock of the mountain, and therefore is the altar 
at which Sesostris knelt. ‘The gods he wor- 
shiped sit there now—the very gods there now, 
cold, calm, stones, What sacrifices have been 
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offered on that altar! What prayers have gone 
up before it! 

Let no one think that I believe aught of that 
foolish heresy, weak as it is common, that earn- 
est prayer to a stone god reaches the all-hear- 
ing earas aprayerto Him. The idea that sin- 
cere prayer avails, no matter to what god ad- 
dressed, is an error that is as false in theory as 
it is damning in results, both in religion and 
in daily practice. Poison is no less poison 
that the one who takes it believes it whole- 
some. ‘There is away that seemeth to a man 
right, but the ends thereof are the ways of 
death.” 

But the prayers that have echoed from these 
stone walls, and have gone no further, ring still 
in the cavern, and make its vaults more solemn 
and more awful. I know not what hoary heads 
have bowed here, I know not what maiden hearts 
have throbbed audibly in these dark chambers, 
I know not what human forms have writhed in 
the agonies of death on this altar; but this I 
know, that inasmuch as this is the place of 
ancient worship, where human beings sought 
intercourse with God, old heads have bowed 
here, young hearts have leaped madly here, 
tears have fallen on these stones, have sanctified 
these crumbling rocks, the voices of human 
emotion have sounded in these arches three 
thousand years ago, and somewhere above, be- 
low, in some part of this uni- 
verse, are the souls of the mill- 
ions who, in successive ages, 
wept and prayed here. 

Their bones and dust are 
here. Even as I write these 
lines the thin and ghastly face 
of one of those ancient worship- 
ers looks on me from the glass- 
case in which I have kept it here 
in New York, and the hand of a 
woman reaches out its delicate 
fingers, with rings and jewels 
as of old, as if to take my warm 
hand in its clasp! 

The sunshine lay on the sand 
before the doorway as I entered 
the gloomy temple. In the first 
chamber it was light, but in the 
holy place, where the gods were 
sittin, the silence and the dark- 
ness were profound. 

Yet here, among the relics of 
pagan superstition, in the pres- 
ence of the stone idols of a long- 
lost race, here with earnest heart 
I worshiped God. 

In the still sunshine of the 
Sunday afternoon, in the soft 
twilight that came down on the 
river like a greater glory than 
the day itself, that wonderful 
twilight of Egypt that raises 
the mountains to heaven and 
makes the desert sweep away 
into measureless distance, and 











shows stars in infinite space as thrones for angels; 
in the deep, dark, starry night, under which the 
swift river rushed downward by the silent stat- 
ues to a distant sea, I worshiped that God whom 
the beloved ones at home worshiped in the Sun- 
day morning service, the service that began just 
when my day ended, with the psalm of triumph- 
ant praise : 
“Oh! that men to the Lord would give 
Praise for his goodness then, 
And for his works of wonder done 

Unto the sons of men." 

A few months later I was in my own hired 
house on the Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem. The 
morning was dark and threatening. We had 
an appointment with the Governor of Jerusalem 
to go into the Mosque of Omar, that inclosure 
long forbidden to Christian feet. It was certainly 
a privilege not to be neglected, that of offering 
up one prayer to God from the spot where his 
visible presence had so long made holy the plac« 
of worship, and where prayer had been so often 
heard and answered. 

A difficulty arose—which I care not to explain 
here—and I sent Abd-el-Atti, my faithful and 
always successful servant, to the Bim Pasha of 
the city, with the all-powerful interpreter and 
introduction, and a demand for a file of soldiers 
to conduct us through the temple inclosure. 

Gold did the business. On my honor I be- 
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INTERIOR OF THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


lieve gold would buy the throne of the Sultan, 
and will do it some day. 

We went to the gateway. It was thrown 
open, and the soldiers waited to receive us. We 
marched into the area, and our feet stood on 
the holy soil of the great court of the Gentiles. 

Mount Moriah, where once stood the Temple 
of Solomon, is one of the hills within the walls 
of modern Jerusalem. The same space that was 
occupied by the ancient Temple and its inclos- 
ures is now occupied by the various Moham- 
medan buildings and the grand court of the 
Mosque El Aksa. A very common but erro- 
neous notion has given to the mosque and its 
adjacent grounc's the name of Mosque of Omar. 
Its title is, in fact, El Mesjid el Aksa, the Holy 
Place the Most Distant, that is, from Mecca, 
Medina being the nearer Holy Place. There 
is no mosque known to the Moslems as that of 
Omar. Buta portion of the great mosque on 
the south side of the inclosure is called the 
praying-place of Omar. 

The elegant building in the centre of the 
space, commonly called the Mosque of Omar, 
is not a mosque. It is a kubbet or dome—a 
name common to Mohammedan places of inter- 
est, whether sacred or only sepulchres. This 
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is El Kubbet es Sukkra, 
the Dome of the Rock. 
It is, in fact, only a very 
gorgeous and expensive 
building erected to cover 
the Holy Rock of Moriah, 
which Mohammed called 
one of the rocks of Para- 
dise. 

Crossing the open 
court, which is about 
1500 feet long from north 
to south, and 1000 from 
east to west, I arrived at 
the foot of stone steps 
leading up to a large 
paved platform, in the 
centre of which rises the 
Dome of the Rock. The 
soldiers marched quietly 
forward, and we between 
their files, to the door of 
the building, over which 
hung a heavy curtain of 
leather and cloth. Push- 
ing this up, we passed un- 
der and stood before the 
Rock. 

The Sheik, Moham- 
med Dunnuf, long may 
he live! welcomed us 
with due respect, and ap- 
parently without anger. 

Advancing to the cen- 
tre, as soon as my eyes 
became accustomed to the 
dim light of the building, 
I found a lofty iron rail- 
ing shutting me away 


| from the rock, which lay rough and vast in the 


very centre under the lofty dome. 

This was the Holy of Holies, and to this day 
the Jew believes that within that rock is the Ark 
of the Covenant, with its contents undecayed. 
It can not be doubted or denied that this rock 
was within the ancient Temple. It is forty or 
fifty feet long, and rises about twice the height 
of a man’s head above the floor of the mosque. 

There were fifty or more Mussulmans in thc 
building when I entered, and as I approached 
the rock they turned their eyes on me furiously. 
It was certainly a breach of privilege in thei: 
view that they were not permitted to stone mc 
then and there, as dead as Stephen. Not- 
withstanding their presence, however, I leaned 
against the iron lattice-work and gazed with an 
indescribable interest on that stone toward which 
more devout men had kneeled, when they pray- 
ed to God, than toward any other holy place on 
the surface of the earth. 

There has been no age of the world, since th 
time of David, when there have not been hearts 
yearning toward the rock of the Temple—no 
period when somewhere on its broad surface 
there have not been men dying with faces turned 
thitherward, and dim eyes gazing through tears, 
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or through the films of death, to catch, with the | 
first powers of supernatural vision, the longed- | 


for view of the threshing-floor of the Jebusite, 
the Holy of Holies of Solomon. Blessed were 
my eyes that in the flesh beheld the spot where 
the daily incense was wont to be offered, where 
the Ark of God for so many generations rested, 
where the cherubim overhung the altar, and the 
visible glory of Jehovah was wont to be seen by 
the eyes of sinful men. 

I walked around it, and gazed at it with earn- 
est eyes, for on and over that spot men of an- 
cient days had prayed to a God that heard and 
answered in the thunder. 

The atmosphere seemed heavy above the 


were gathered in the dim air, making it oppres- 
sive, 

‘*This way, oh Effendi,” said Sheik Moham- 
med, and I followed him to a stairway that led 
down into a chamber under the rock, which is 
pierced with a hole directly through its centre. 
This cavernous chamber has two or three spots of 
interest to Moslems, since they say that here their 
great Prophet, and the Prophet Isa BEN Mari- 
AM, and the Prophet Suleiman—to wit, Mo- 
hammed, Jesus, and Solomon—prayed. The 
kneeling-place of each is marked out; and 


further, they add that the rock itself is held | 


in the air above the chamber, miraculously, 
without support. So Sheik Mohammed told 
me. 
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I looked at him, and then at the walls which 
surrounded the room, and seemed to sustain the 
rock above. He saw my doubt. 

*'The walls hold nothing. When Moham- 
med came to Jerusalem on horseback and went 
to heaven, he was in this room with his horse, 
and he went up through the rock, leaving that 
hole ; and then the rock followed him up, but 
he said ‘Stop!’ and it stopped just there, and 
had remained there ever since.” 

** But these walls, oh learned and wise 
Sheik?” 

** These walls are built up for safety. It can 
not be known to man when it may pease God 


| to allow the rock to.fall back. The walls will 
Holy of Holies, as if the incense of old times | 


receive it then, and no one will be crushed.” 

‘* But perhaps God has already let it fall back. 
It may be that the walls hold it up now ?” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“Why ?” 

‘** Bismillah—it can not be.” 

I will not linger here to describe minutely 
the many points of interest withirf the inclosure 
of the ancient Temple. I went into the great 
mosque of the inclosure on the south side, known 
usually as the Mosque E] Aksa, and examined 
its vast details. This was a Christian church, 


built by Justinian, and afterward the Hospital of 
the Templars, who derived their name from it. 
Thence I descended to the massive crypts un- 
der the Temple site. These are among the most 
interesting objects in Jerusalem. 
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BAALEEO, FROM THE FOUNTAIN. 


The hill Moriah sloped gradually to the! to this day. The earth has accumulated over 
south. Solomon descried a local platform for| them, so that large trees stand on the plat- 
the Temple and its buildings. For this purpose | form, and their roots extending downward have 
he built a succession of arches to support this | pierced the arches and reached the earth below. 
platform. Where the depression of the hill| Under the Mosque El Aksa I found rows of 
was great, the arches were high and supported | elegant columns leading down a slope to the 
on columns; where the depression was less, the | south, and ending at what was manifestly one 
arches were low and sustained by blocks of stone | of the great gateways of the Temple described 
or walls of mason-work. These crypts remain | by Josephus. 
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In the southeast corner of the Temple area, 
which is now also the southeast corner of Jeru- 
salem, there is a little tower-like building, in 
which steps lead down to a floor thirty feet be- 
low the platform level, Here is kept a stone 
basin, shaped like a scallop-shell at one side, 
which is called the baptismal font of Jesus—and 
said to be that wherein he was washed on the 
day when Mary brought him into the Temple. 

‘* Will you go to the judgment of Mohammed, 
oh Effendi?” 

‘¢‘ Heaven forbid! what does he mean, Abd- 
el-Atti ?” 

‘‘ The seat where the Prophet will sit to judge 
the world.” 

‘* Oh—ah—yes, by all mvans;” and so we 
climbed the east wall that overhangs the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and saw the spot where the bridge 
will end on the west, over which the righteous 
will pass safely to the feet of the Prophet; while 
the wicked, finding it the edge of a sword-blade, 
will fall into the depths below, which will then 
be deeper than all dreams of hell. 

There was still one spot of great interest to 
visit. The Beautiful Gate of the Temple has 
long been closed. ‘The solid wall on the east 
side has no passage through it; but the spot 
where it once was is marked by the remains of 
a stately edifice, of which a portion stands, sup- 
ported by two splendid columns. The Moslems 
call it the Tomb of Solomon. It is a large 
chamber, evidently once the interior of the gate, 
and nobly ornamented. 

This gate opened toward Bethany. By it 
Christ often entered and passed out. By it I 
strongly incline to think they led him in when 
he had been seized in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
in the valley below. Many tender and holy 
memories filled my mind and flooded my eyes 
as I stood in this room, the ground of which was 
holy, however modern the columns of the roof. 

Who can doubt that I worshiped God with 
earnest heart on the sacred hill of Moriah? 

At last my feet stood on the most holy place 
of earth. At last I stood where Abraham of- 
fered Isaac—where David worshiped at the 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite—where 
Solomon prayed, ‘‘ Now therefore arise, O Lord 
God, into thy resting-place, thou and the ark 
of thy strength!”—where then ‘‘ the glory of the 
Lord filled the house’—and where, in later 
times, the glory of the Lord incarnate walked in 
the presence of men. 

Once more I say, I am a free-thinker. I 
could worship there, though the Temple was 
fallen, the holy place defiled—though Jew, and 
Turk, and Infidel, in turn, had mocked and spit 
upon the memory of the God of David even 
there—though I stood there surrounded by dark- 
skinned, furious-eyed Moslems, and there was 
nothing where the glory once was to remind me 
that there was in heaven an avenging God. 

Nothing of the glory there; but yonder stood 
the Mount of Olives, and above it the sky that 
closed behind it when it departed from Jerusa- 
lem, and the Shekinah grew dark forever. 
Vor. XV.—No. 88.—H u 





I have sometimes wondered when the visible 
presence of the Lord above the ark of the cove- 
nant ceased, and whether it was not at that mo- 
ment when the ascending Saviour bore with 
him to heaven the mercy-seat, no longer be- 
tween the folding wings of the cherubim but 
now at the front of the throne above. 

Among the memories that remain forever 
impressed on heart and brain is that afternoon 
when, weary with long day travel, Miriam and 
I sat down by the well of Jacob, and remem- 
bered Him who there announced the utter end 
and abolition of temples and shrines. Unlike 
our Lord, we were not foot-travelers from Je- 
rusalem to Galilee. Our retinue was stately. 
Qur long line of horses, mules, and servants 
indicated no poverty, and, though strangers in 
the land, we had yet where to lay our heads, 
for our tents were pitched a little way beyond, 
and we lacked nothing of luxury or comfort. 

But on the plain of Shechem, at the foot of 
Gerizim, with the wind sighing over our heads, 
and the sunshine pouring down the valley, as if 
it loved the hallowed ground where the weary 
Man of Sorrows offered to the woman of Sa- 
maria the waters of life, there was a divine 
voice in the air speaking those words of sublime 
import, ending the old dispensation, dismissing 
the glory of the Temple of Solomon, annulling 
the Law of Moses and of centuries, the holy 
voice which declared the hour already come 
when, neither in Jerusalem nor yet in Gerizim, 
should men worship the Father of heaven, but 
only and wherever men could worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. 

‘«The Father secketh such to worship him.” 
The man is not who could worship coldly or 
falsely on the plain of Shechem, by the well of 
Sychar. 

A group of Bedouins, at a little distance from 
us, were smoking calmly, while others were pre- 
paring a simple evening meal. The sun was 
going down. One of the most interesting sub- 
jects of my own memory just here was the fact 
that my brother had once been here before me, 
and was, on this very spot, saved from a Bedou- 
in spear by the nobleness of his companion, who 
threw himself before his weaker friend. Sin- 
gularly enough that same friend who saved my 
brother was now my own traveling companion, 
and I listened with the deepest interest to his 
story of the scene. It certainly seemed strange 
that two boys from the old white meeting-house 
in the up country had wandered off to this well 
of Jacob in the Land of the Lord. 

Close by was the tomb of Joseph. AA little 
Mohammedan building marks the spot, well au- 
thenticated by tradition and by history as the 
piece of ground which Jacob gave to his son. 

That evening I went into the Samaritan syn- 
agogue in Nablous ; but of this I have given a 
full description in ‘‘ Tent Life in the Holy Land.” 

I wandered on to Nain, Nazareth, Tabor, and 
Tiberias. I sang old psalms on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee — songs that had resounded in 
the up-country meeting-house in the long gone 
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years, when voices joined mine that are now 
loudest among the seraphim. 

In many temples of old Phenician country, 
in ruined walls where the praise of Baal had 
given place to the worship of Jupiter, on the 
sunny side of Hermon, in the moonlight that 
made the Tower of Lebanon that looketh to- 
ward Damascus a glory, I looked up to heaven 
—the changeless heaven over all the changes of 
humanity. 

Again it was a summer-like afternoon. 

“ Now, Miriam—the day’s travel is well-nigh 
over—courage for a little longer; I see the val- 
ley yonder, and the Temple can not be far 
away.” 

The air was sultry. We had left Damascus 
two days before, paused in the valley of the Bar- 
rada one aight, and on a plain among the hills 
of Anti-Lebanon another. This day had been 
very tiresome. We had crossed a ridge of high 
snow-covered hills, in a freezing wind, and 
then had descended to a valley of intolerable 
warmth, so that as evening approached we were 
nearly worn-out, and Miriam sat her horse with 
so languid an air that I half expected her to 
fall off on the next attempt at a gallop. 

But we were now approaching the broad val- 
ley of the Leontes, which lies between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, on which the ruins of Baal- 
bec stand in stately splendor. A faint gallop 
down a grassy slope, through a group of mud 
houses dignified by the name of village, then 
along the bed of a brook for a hundred rods, and 
we emerged from Anti-Lebanon and saw before 
us the great temples of the worshipers of the 
Sun. 

I remember that once, when I saw a Parsee 
bow in silent adoration at the rising glory of 
his god, I was not surprised at his idolatry ; for 
he looked not beyond the sun to a Sun-kindler; 
and now, when my eye rested on the vast ruins 
of the fanes that were once consecrated to the 
same deity, it seemed not so strange that two 
thousand years ago men worshiped the same 
object, since then, as now, it came up in the 
morning with the pomp of a god, and went down 
in the west like a king retiring, but only for a 
while, to return again in the same array of ma- 
jesty. We worship immutability. It was that 
steadfast, immutable character of the sun that 
the men of Baalbec worshiped ; his life and 
light-giving powers were secondary attributes. 
The one grand idea that commanded worship 
was the characteristic of God, which they saw 
reflected in his light, and fancied that they saw 
in its originality, the changelessness of Deity. 
He had seen thrones crumbling. He had seen 
earthquakes shaking the world and hurling down 
mountains. Beyond Olympus, beyond the pil- 
lars of Hercules, he had gone daily to his abode, 
and had come daily again in the morning to 
behold the temple they built to his worship. 
Moss grew on the capitals, and he shone on the 
moss. Grain by grain the dust of the temple 
crumbled and fell and was borne off on the 
wind, and he shone on crumbling column and 





architrave. The roof fell crashing on the pave- 
ment, and he shone in on the Holy of Holies with 
Was it strange that men 


unchanging rays. 
worshiped the sun ? 

A soft summer morning came upon the plain. 
My tent was pitched under the corner of the 
eastern wall, and from its door I looked up at 
the splendid capitals of the group of columns 
that still stand up to receive the first rays of the 
morning sun. 

There was a group of Arab children around 
the tent door when Icame out. They raised a 
shout as the Howajji made his appearance, and 
dashed off like frightened sheep around the cor- 
ner of the temple area. Then all was silent, 
except the dashing stream from the great fount- 
ain of Baalbec, which ran swiftly by the tent, 
and talked aloud to sun and sky and ruin as it 
had talked for thousands of years. Sun, ruin, 
and stream were the only remains of those grand 
old days in search of whose memorials I had 
come to this spot, and each was profoundly mys- 
terious in voice. I could learn no more from 
one than from the other. 

The founders of Baalbec are unknown. The 
ruins are apparently relics of successive gener- 
ations of nations. The temples stand on a lofty 
artificial platform, part of the sustaining wall 
of which is celebrated for three stones whose 
size is unexampled elsewhere in the world. The 
three measure in length one hundred and eighty- 
three feet, each being sixty-one feet long, by 
fifteen broad, by about thirteen in thickness. 
These vast hewn stones lie in a wall which is 
built up otherwise with small stone, evidently 
the work of a less gigantic race of men; less 
gigantic either in mental or in physical struc- 
ture. Doubtless the platform is of comparative- 
ly late time. These stones are relics of a for- 
mer race and age which was old in Greek and 
Roman times. 

But I have nothing to do with discussion or 
description here. I am but to speak of my own 
worship. How on that summer Sunday morn- 
ing I climbed the fallen rocks, fragments of the 
old glory, and found a place within the temple 
walls where the old sun looked down on me and 
laughed gleefully all the Sunday afternoon as 
he beheld the wandering American with his 
carpet spread on the green turf in the very cen- 
tre of the once gorgeous temple of Heliopolis ; 
and how I stood by the fountain and saw him 
go down behind the ruins, leaving them flushed 
with sad splendor—a mockery of their decay. 

On that summer Sabbath in a distant land 
there was a scene that thrills my soul as I write 
these lines. Time, triumphant, had conquered 
an old man. One of majestic mien, gray locks, 
and reverend countenance, who had accom- 
plished his threescore years and ten, lay dead, 
and men gathered around him to do the last 
homage to his dust. But a few days ago and 
the old man’s heart went out with earnest 
love toward his wandering boy, and he longed 
to hear once more his voice rich with stories 
of Egypt and Jerusalem. But now the old 
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man lay dead in the church before the pulpit | dea” in New York, and if he sees Jason in the 
whence his voice had often sounded in loud ut- | same dress he appeared in lately at Wallack’s, 
terance of words of faith and hope, and they | he will have seen Demetri. Doubtless the cos- 
prayed, and sang, and spoke of his life of labor | tumer had been in Athens, and forgotten that 


and his glorious death; and the crowd looked | 
on his countenance for the last time and went | 
out and left him there, and then the sun had | 
gone down on Baalbec, and the stars were look- 
ing down in silver sorrow on the ruined temple ; 

and the boy, the wanderer, clothed in Eastern 


Greece is not living Greece any more. 

Demetri received us under the shadow of his 
wing—that is, the corner of a modern carriage 
—and let me tell you, that after a year of wan- 
dering life, and seven months of it on boat, 
camel, and horse, without venturing into a wheel- 


garb and surrounded by dark-browed Arabs, | ed vehicle, it makes one nervous to ride in a car- 
sat in his tent door on the plain under the lofty | riage. We were afraid for our necks all the way 
columns, and heard the stream beside him bab- | up to Athens, and Athens is five miles from the 


bling its old story to the sky and the ruin. 

I worshiped God that Sunday in the ruined 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbec, and they were | 
burying my father that Sunday afternoon at 
home, and he was worshiping in the temple 
above, whose glory eye hath not seen! 

I did not know that he was dead till long 
after that—when I was in the land of Minerva. 

It was with a feeling that I can not well de- 
scribe that I awoke one morning in the steamer | 
Carmel, and hastened on deck to see the shores 
of Greece. It was a glorious morning — day 
was just breaking in the east. A fresh breeze 
came off the land from Hymettus, and the sea 
was rolling easily. Aurora was on the eastern 
horizon. As I came on the upper deck I met 
the young Prince de P , who was out before 
me, and who pointed up to the lofty crags un- 
der which we were running. It was ‘‘ Suni- 
um’s marble steep.” The first flush of the 
morning lit the ruin of the temple of Minerva, 
and the white columns shone far over the sea. 
It was my first, and a fitting sight of Grecian 
ruin. Perhaps no spot in all of Greece could 
be found more exactly typical of Greece as it 
is. Standing on a noble promontory, its base 
washed by the eternal murmur of the waves, 
looking far out toward the islands of the sea, as 
if to teach the world the grandeur, the beauty, 
the glory of Athena, it is a beautiful, a mag- 
nificent relic—grand in its ruin, beautiful in its 
decay. 

Two hours passed swiftly by as we paced the 
deck and talked of the shore along which we 
were running, every inch of which was full of 
classic memorials. This mountain was Pentel- 
icus, that was Hymettus. Just there lay Mara- 
thon. Yonder in the west is the citadel of Cor- 
inth. Here is the Bay of Salamis, and there 
—right there—across a long, low, prairie-like 
stretch of land, grand, noble in the distance, 
sublime in antiquity—there are the Acropolis 
and the Parthenon. 

Miriam came on deck as we caught sight of 
it. Then all our eyes were fixed on it, and the 
steamer dashed on, rounding the point and run- 
ning into the little landlocked harbor of the 
Pireus. 

Demetri was on board before the anchor was 
fairly run out. Demetri is landlord of the Hé- 
tel des Etrangers, and Demetri isatrump. If 
any one wishes to know his personal appearance, 
let him go to the next representation of ‘* Me- 








Pireus landing. Miriam longed for the chest- 
nut horse of Syrian memory, and I would have 
given all my future carriage-rides for Moham- 
med the bay. We reached Athens, however, 
and the hotel. It was close by Otho the King’s 
huge barn of a palace, in which the English 
and French keep him on the fat of the land, 
while the people of Greece occupy themselves 
in keeping the fat down, by trying the poor 
King’s patience and scaring his soul out of him 
monthly. Then he rushes off to Austria or 
some German Court for a quiet pipe of tobacco, 
and leaves the Queen to catch robbers and gov- 
ern Greeks. She is, in fact, the man of the 
house. But all this is neither here nor there. 

In the very city of Athens rises an abrupt hill 
of rock. Its sides are nearly perpendicular to- 
ward the top, but the débris of the hill has made a 
slope all around it at the bottom of the precipice, 
On one side it is accessible by a steep climb. 
The top is nearly level, and includes two or 
three acres of land or rock. This is the Acro- 
polis of Athens. The top is a mass of ruins. 
Pavements, capitals, cornices, statues, columns, 
architraves, lie in hideous confusion, where once 
the noblest works of human art were gathered. 

It was a windy day when I climbed the Acro- 
polis first. The gale howled and whined through 
the ruins of the Parthenon; but the sunshine 
was clear, and the scene grand. 

Let him who would know the difference be- 
tween Egyptian and Greek Mythology compare 
these two temples. The one grand, gloomy, 
mystical, and incomprehensible ; the other sim- 
ple, beautiful, compact, and complete. The one 
hewn out of the living rock, and dedicated to an 
unknown deity, but dimly shadowed forth by his 
attributes, which were represented as the only 
means of his intercourse with man; the other 
finished and superb in design, and beautiful be- 
yond praise in execution, dedicated to a god- 
dess of self-sufficient wisdom—an idol of beau- 
tiful stone. 

In Egypt idolatry was in its infancy when 
Abou Simbal was hewn. In Athens idolatry 
was the only worship of the nation when Mi- 
nerva dwelt in the Parthenon. In the one, the 
obelisk pointed to the residence of the deity ; in 
the other, the closed roof of the temple shut in 
all heavenly aspirations. 


But again I trespass. The guardian, a lame 


soldier, trotted closely after me as I walked 
hither and thither among the ruins, and seem- 
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ed afraid I would pocket the Parthenon itself. 
He talked nothing but Greek, and I almost any 
thing else, but not a word of that. So we had 
no intercourse. But I knew an interpreter. I 
bought him off with a silver coin, and he left me 
to my loneliness in the Parthenon. I lay down 
on my back, and looked up at the sky. The 
white clouds traveled over me like angels, and 
the sky seemed fathomless in its blue. And far 
away into its depths my thoughts went seeking 
the throne of the unknown God, whose name 
had been declared to the Athenians down yon- 
der on Mars Hill by the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. If never before, at least then there was 
a sincere worshiper of the God of Abraham in 
the Holy of Holies of the temple of Minerva. 
That night came to me a terrible messenger. 
A wandering newspaper, thrown in my way al- 
most by chance, wherein I read on one page that 
my father had gone to the assembly of the pa- 


triarchs and prophets, and on the opposite page | 


that Miriam’s brother had joined the company 
that wear white robes in the land of light. 

Let him who can imagine the weight of that 
blow on two lonely travelers, or how dark and 
fearful now in memory seem the Acropolis of 
Athens and the ghostly Parthenon as I saw 
them from my window that night through the 
fast tears that flooded my eyes. 





MY INHERITANCE. 
L 

Y great-uncle, Mr. Gerard Sunderland, was 

dead; and I, his heir, Gerard Sunderland 
the Second, had just stepped upon the cars to 
go and take possession of his estate in Woolwich, 
a pleasant little village not far from the Connect- 
icut River. He had been a strange man, in many 
respects, this dead great-uncle of mine. In his 
early youth he was a diligent student, a man of 
rare genius, devoting himself only tostudy. He 
had traveled over many lands, and came back 
with much learning, a polished, stately gentle- 
man. He was over thirty when he fell in love. 
I use advisedly this hackneyed expression, It 
was with him a desperate, unthinking plunge. 
He staked his all upon one throw. With such 
a nature as his there could be no calling back 
the heart—no after-growth of tenderness. 

He loved, as such men oftenest do, a woman 
remarkable for nothing beyond her peers, and 
yet he made of her a goddess, 
and blithesome rether than very beautiful. She 
had little fondness for study. She would rath- 
er gather roses than read poems; and made pies 
oftener than periods. She was very young, too, 
scarcely half his own age; and yet, to his fancy, 
she was the one stately and most perfect lady, 
whom no woman could ever equal, whose name 
no man’s voice must ever utter without homage. 
He approached her, I have been told, with a 
reverent humility very wonderful in his proud 
nature ; and perhaps that kind of wooing was 
not the one best suited to enchain her wayward 
fancy. At all events his love was not returned, 
and before many months pretty Amy Mansfield, 





| imagination. 


with her sweet brown eyes, and her bonnie brown 
hair, became Mistress Amy Deane. 

After this my uncle Gerard shunned the world. 
He settled down at Woolwich, where his lady- 
love continued to reside ; and though his state- 
ly house and pleasant grounds were the finest in 
the whole county—though he was the best of 
neighbors, and his early grapes and ripe peaches 
were freely sent to every fortunate sufferer who 
chanced to fall sick in their season of bearing, 
he yet avoided all society. He lived alone, with 
a housekeeper as reserved as himself, a maid-of- 
all-work, and a gardener. 

My father, who was his favorite nephew, re- 
sided at that time in New York, and was about 
marrying. He tried vainly to persuade his un- 
cle to remove to the city, or at least to settle 
near him. The invariable answer expressed 
a quiet but resolute preference for Woolwich. 
When I was born, two years after, my father 
wrote again, begging him to come to my chris- 
tening, and telling him that I was to be called 
for him—Gerard Sunderland. I believe my 
mother, Heaven bless her tender heart! had se- 
lected a lovely young girl to stand sponsor by 
his side, hoping, with her womanly tact, that so 
the lost Amy might be replaced, and another 
smile make rainbows about his lonely life. But 
in reply came the same quiet refusal to visit 
New York, even for a day; and the letter also 
stated that he had made his will, bequeathing to 
his infant grand-nephew, Gerard Sunderland, 
all his property. 

I had only seen him twice. Twice, during 
my early boyhood, I had been sent—rather with 
his permission than by his request—to visit him 
at Woolwich. Once my parents wished—be- 
cause of my dear mother’s health, which was 
then delicate—to travel without the care which 
taking me would have involved; the other time 
New York was visited by an epidemic, before 
which all fled who could. Business kept my 
father in the city; and my mother, caring no- 
thing for life unless he might share it, determ- 
ined to remain with him; while, to ease her 
mother-heart of its anxiety, I was sent again to 
Woolwich. 

Sitting in the cars, while the quiet villages 
through which we passed, the tall trees, and the 
very fences by the wayside, seemed to fly from 


|us with lightning speed, I recalled those two 
She was swect | 


visits. I had traveled then by stage. The 
journey had been a very fatiguing one, lasting 
from the gray of the early morning until ten at 
night. 

My welcome had been kind, but grave; and 
the weeks I passed there had appeared strange- 
ly solitary to a child accustomed to the restless 
bustle of New York. It seemed to me almost 
as if I were in one of the enchanted castles I 
had read of in my story-books, where all the 
beautiful things would vanish if one spoke above 
awhisper. But this very stillness had not been 
without its own exceeding charm to my childish 
It was happiness enough for me 
to walk through the garden when the morning 
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dew trembled, tear-like, in the hearts of the 

blossoms ; to gather the magical roses, and see | 
the gardener train the climbing honey-suckle so | 
tall that I used to wonder if there was a giant 

living in wicked state at the top of it. It was 

best of all to watch the wonderful panorama of 
sunset. It was to me—city born and bred—as 
if the breath of God had created a new world; | 
had called to quick and beautiful life ager ng 
of which I had never heard or dreamed. 

Uncle Gerard, too, was very good to me, in 
his own stately way. He used to tell me won- 
derful stories of the foreign countries he had | 
visited, and sometimes to show me paintings | 
which he had made—for he was no mean artist | 
—of some of those far-off scenes. 

There was one picture which hung in his) 
study—the only one there—and I had never | 
seen it, for a crimson curtain always hung be- | 
fore it. One day I boldly asked him if he had | 
painted it, and why I might not see it, as I had | 
seen the rest. A look which I could not in-| 
terpret passed over his face. His voice trem- | 
bled, but he was not angry. 

‘* Surely,” he said; “‘why not? You shall | 
see it, Gerard.” | 

He drew away the curtain, and a woman's | 
face was there. Gentle brown eyes smiled on | 
me; brown hair of precisely the same hue rip- 
pled, in waves, over the delicate shoulders; the 
mouth was arch and bright, yet sweet, and 
looked as if it was just going to speak to me. 
I was too much pleased to be demonstrative. I 
think the tears even came to my eyes. They 
had a trick of doing so in childhood, whenever 
any thing appealed strongly to my quick xsthet- 
ic nature. I only said, 

‘*Oh, Uncle Gerard, I never saw any thing 
half so beautiful!” 

**You think so,” was the gentle answer; 
**but her face was ten times fairer than any 
painter’s art could make it.” 

With a long, perhaps unconscious, sigh he 
replaced the curtain, and during my visit I nev- 
er saw that face again. But its memory came 
back to me vividly as I rode on now toward 
Woolwich. How those far-off childhood days 
came back, shedding their glamour over my 
spirit—came back, with their strange radiance 
of sunsets and sunrises, their wonderful fra- 
grance of flowers, their far hills and bright wa- 
ters. I was twenty-eight now. It had been 
eighteen years since I last saw Uncle Gerard. I 
had not known him well enough to have his loss 
come home to me as a real sorrow; still a sort 
of tender, poetic melancholy invested the mem- 
ory of this solitary man, grown old alone, cling- 
ing to a by-gone love which had never known 
response ; alone with his artist gifts, his genius, 
his rare learning. 

I had been too far away from home to be 
summoned in time for his funeral, but my pa- 
rents had gone; and my mother told me, with 
tears in her eyes, how death had seemed to still 
the long sorrow of his life—to give back youth 
and hope to his worn face—and how marvelous- 
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ly sweet was the still, dead smile into which his 
lips were frozen. Absorbed in these thoughts, 
I had not heeded the stopping of the cars or the 
name of the station, and I roused myself with a 
sudden stayt when the conductor, touching my 
arm, said, politely, 

**T believe you wish to stop here. This is 
Woolwich, Sir.” 

I got out. My memory of places was always 
extremely tenacious. Much as Woolwich had 
in many respects changed since I had visited 
it, I knew my way at once to the house which 
was now mine. Leaving my baggage at the 
station, I walked onward. Before long I came 
to the spot where my uncle’s grounds—I had 
not learned to say my grounds, as yet—com- 
menced. They lay on both sides of the road, 
or rather drive, for it was not public property, 
leading up to the mansion. The pine-trees on 
either side of the way were not many years old 
when I saw them last, but they had grown so 
tall now that their branches met over my head, 
and, looking up through their greenery, they 
seemed to lift their odorous boughs almost to 
the sky. The drive itself flashed white, as if 
strewn with snowy, glittering shells in the sum- 
mer sunshine. The grass was fresh and green, 
with the long afternoon shadows trailing over it. 
Soon I turned a corner, and there before me 
was the house which the trees had till now con- 


| cealed—a stately, old-fashioned mansion, with 


an upright three-story centre, and Jong ram- 
bling wings on each side. Around these wings, 
whose windows opened to the ground, were 
pleasant verandas. A handsome flight of stone 
steps led up to the principal front entrance. 
The whole place was tasteful, well-appointed, 
beautifully kept, with a kind of hospitable face, 
which roused in me a certain pride and joy of 
ownership, for which I reproached myself the 
moment after. 

I would have pushed open the door and gone 
in, but it was fastened, and I was obliged to 
have recourse to a ponderous silver knocker in 
the shape of a lion’s head. The old house- 
keeper of eighteen years before came to the 
door. I had sundry grateful recollections of de- 
licious little pies and cakes with which she had 
surfeited my boyhood. I was glad to see her 
kindly face again. She had not changed much. 
Her figure was hale and buxom as ever, though 
years had certainly frosted her hair which used 
to be thick and black. I extended my hand: 

‘* How do you do, Mrs. Tabitha?” 

She did not answer at first; she seemed try- 
ing to recollect me. Her face wore a puzzled 
expression which presently cleared up. 

** Belike you'll be our young master?” 

“The same.” 

** Well, I'm sure we'll be heartily glad to see 
you, Sir, only if you'd just sent word you was 
coming, we'd been all ready for you, and Mike 
would have gone after you with the carriage.” 

I suppose it always remained a mystery to 
the good old lady why I should have preferred 
walking quietly over the road to my new pos- 
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sessions, rather than coming to them with due 
honors, drawn in state by Uncle Gerard’s sleek 
gray horses. However, I soon managed to put 
her on a right footing—to become the master in- 
stead of the visitor, and in due time I was 
quietly installed in my new home. 

For the first day or two there was pleasure 
enough in rambling about the grounds, but the 
third day was rainy, and I shut myself up in my 
uncle’s study. ‘The vailed picture hung there 
still, I felt almost as if 1 were committing 
sacrilege when I drew away the curtain, but I 
had a strong desire to see how faithfully my 
memory had reproduced it. It was the same | 
face that I had carried with me all these years, | 
ouly there was a look of self-abnegation about 
it, a look like a prayer which I had not remem- 
bered, which I was puzzled to reconcile, at first, | 
with what I had been told of Amy Mansfield’s 
sunny, joyous nature, her disposition to | 
every thing at its best—to live in the present. | 
My uncle “must have painted her as she had | 
seemed to hisimagination, All the lofty traits 
with which his fancy had dowered her he had 
brought out upon the canvas. But, even with- 
out that expression, which seemed the look of 





a pitying angel, she must have been very lovely. | 
I could imagine how a man might well have 
worshiped her, and asked her to be nothing that 
she was not. I looked at her a long time. 

I was not romantic. I had been engaged in | 
commerce, and it had not been without its usual 
hardening effect upon me. I must marry some 


time, I took that for granted. I was equally re- | 
solved that the future Mrs. Gerard Sunderland | 
must be a lady of fortune and position, and yet | 
I could not help thinking, as I gazed upon the | 
picture, that I should like very much to have her 
eyes look at me like those eyes of bonny Amy | 
Mansfield. And then I smiled at the thought | 
of getting so enthusiastic about a woman who 
must be old and gray now, even if she were still | 
living. And here a curiosity—I wish J could 
dignify it by a worthier name—took possession 
of me to learn her after fate. All I had heard 
was that she became Amy Deane and lived in| 
Woolwich. Who was this gude mon who was | 
her husband—this successful rival of my refined, 
stately great uncle? Nothing would be easier | 
than to call Mrs. Tabitha and make the neces- 
sary inquiries, but I had a sort of romantic wish 
to find out in a different manner. It might be | 
my uncle’s papers would tell her story. No- 
thing more likely than for this man, reserved, 
yet painstaking and patient, who had no human | 
confidant, to write down on paper such things 
as troubled the current of his life. I began a 
studious search among the papers in his desk. 

I was not disappointed. In a compartment 
by itself I found a book which had evidently been 
asortofjournal. It was not dated, or kept with 
any attemptatregularity. It seemed as if, when 
he could no longer hush the cry of his soul, it 
had found vent there. 

At first, however, it was joyous. He had 
just come to Woolwich—he had seen Aer. The 





words which dwelt upon her beauty seemed 
touched with flame, and yet it was a flame as 
pure as those which lit *~ other days the sacri- 
fices offered to Heaven. To him she was not 
the pretty, light-hearted girl which only she 
seemed to other eyes, but the elect woman, 
crowned, to his thought, with all that there was 
on earth of nobleness, purity, and religion—a 
woman such as must have inspired the poets of 
those old classic days when they wrote of god- 
desses. 

His timid wooing was detailed there; the 
delicate, poetical attentions by which he sought 
to make known his homage; and, at last, he 





| told in words, every one of which seemed an 


embodied agony, how he had asked her love and 
asked in vain. There was no reproach coupled 
with her name. He seemed to think it nothing 
strange that she had not been able to love one 
who seemed to her youth so grave and old—his 
only marvel was that he should ever have been 


| presumptuous enough to ask her. She had not 
| fallen, ever so slightly, from the pedestal on 
which he had placed her—she was his goddess 


still. A few pages farther on her betrothal was 


| chronicled to one Everhard Deane, the young 


rector of Woolwich—a man, my uncle wrote, 


| whom she could worthily love—who, God grant, 
| might love and cherish her forever! Of her 
| marriage there was nothing written, but, by-and- 


| by, there came a leaf from which it appeared 
that he had been painting her portrait. It said: 

‘*T have been to church to-day, Everhard 
Deane preached for the first time since his mar- 


|riage. They have returned from their short 


bridal tour. They are living in the rectory. 
I knew I should see her at church, but I could 
not stay away, though every moment was tor- 
ture. Iwentearly. I took my seat where, if 
she sat in the minister's pew, I could watch 
every expression of her face, catch every inflee- 
tion of her voice. Soon they came in. She 


| was leaning on his arm, as I had once hoped, 
| Heaven help me, she would lean on mine. Oh, 


how she looked! Love made her face radiant. 
She had never seemed to me so maddeningly 


| beautiful as now, when she had given herself 


forever to another. My portrait does not do 
her justice. I must give to her sweet eyes a 


| tenderer light; I must paint an added noble- 


ness in the still calm of her mouth. Did I 
covet her? If I did, God will forgive me; God, 


| who knows I would not deprive her of one mo- 


ment of happiness, even to make her mine for- 
ever. 

‘*Qh how her low voice thrilled me, as she 
joined in the prayers! Can Everhard Deane 
love her as Ido? He seemed indeed very con- 
tent, very proud, as who might not with her 
by his side? Well, I shall learn calmness in 
time. It is something to have loved her—to 
have dreamed, once in life, a happy dream.” 

Then came other pages, sometimes with in- 
tervals of years between them. Once he had 
seen her with her first-born child in her arms, 


| a noble boy. 
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Then that brave boy had died, and it was 
beautiful to see how every sorrow that came 
nigh this Amy of his love brought out the still, 
deep tenderness of Uncle Gerard's nature. 

There were many such sorrows. Five chil- 
dren, one after another, she had followed to 
their quiet resting-places in the church-yard, un- 


derneath the rectory windows—the church-yard | 


where, all summer long, suns shone, winds blew, 
and birds sang above her darlings, and round 
them every spring-time went on the new birth 
of nature; the wondrous spring-time miracle of 
earth’s resurrection, typical of the mortal put- 
ting on immortality—Nature’s own seal to the 
Divine promise, ‘‘'Thy dead shall live again.” 

It seemed that, despite these many sorrows, 
the fair Amy wag very happy in her husband. 
Nor was her middle age left desolate. The 
youngest of all her children, her daughter Ra- 
chel, was spared to her; was growing up by her 
mother’s side, with her mother’s gentle voice, 
and eyes which were Amy’s own. 

The last page of all was stained with that 
stain which from heart or paper can never be 
effaced—a strong man’s tears. Amy was dead. 
The grave had closed upon that hair, still brown 


and shining—that smile which had never grown | 


old to his loving eyes. She had never been 
his, and yet, now she was gone, a light, a mu- 
sic, a glory had been swept forever from earth 
and life. Happy Everhard Deane! He hasa 
right to plant roses over her grave—a right to 
mourn her—a blessed heritage for all his lifetime 
in the memory that that dainty form has thrilled 
in his clasping arms; that those brown tresses 
have bathed his bosom with their silken length ; 
those lips pressed upon his their first kisses—ut- 
tered for him their last prayer. The grave has 
closed over her. It wanted but this to make 
Uncle Gerard’s lone life lonelier. It was some- 
thing to see her—to watch, on Sundays and Saint 
days, for the chance gleam of her sad and ten- 
der smile, or the tremulous music of her voice 
joining in prayer and psalm. Now he has 
watched and listened for the last time—Amy 
is dead! Happy Everhard Deane! He was 
beloved—therefore, for him, all the beauty and 
glory of life are immortal. Beyond the grave 
he can claim his bride, young and fair again in 
heaven. For him fond arms are waiting—for 
him one heart beats lonely, even in the light of 
that day which hath no end, with longings for 
his coming; but for Gerard Sunderland there 
must be solitude—so whispers his despairing 
heart—even in heaven. 

After this page all the leaves were blank. 


With this record of sorrow, the journal of Uncle | 


Gerard’s life came to a full stop. There was 
no date—I could not tell how long ago it had 
been written; but I wondered if that had not 
been his death stroke—if, after this great sor- 
row, his life had not begun to ebb. 


That night, while Mrs. Tabitha poured my | 
tea, I took occasion to inquire who was the | 


present rector of Woolwich. 
‘*Mr. Everhard Deane,” was the reply, ‘‘He’s 


getting an old man now, and since his wife died 
he seems sadly broken ; but we all like him, and 
}as long as he can say a prayer we would not 
| change him away.” 
| **How long since his wife died?” was my 
| next question. The answer startled me. 
|  ** Just one year to a day before our dead mas- 
ter. He never held up his head after her death. 
Some said he took it harder than her husband. 
Belike you have not heard the story, but the 
master loved Mistress Deane when she was Amy 
Mansfield. They say she was a pretty girl and 
her eyes were wondrous sweet and bright, but 
nobody else saw such great things in her as your 
uncle. She said Nay to his suit. Mr. Deane 
| was a younger man, and he had her heart. But 
it darkened all Mr. Sunderland’s life. He al- 
ways seemed to feel every trouble that came 
upon her as if it was his own, and when she 
died he never got over it.” 

The next day was Sunday, and I went early 
| to church, more anxious, I must confess, to see 
the husband and child of this dead Amy than 
to join in the service, which I had not then 
learned to love. That morning I saw Rachel 
Deane for the first time. 

The rector seemed a quict yet deep-feeling 
old man, bowed down by sorrow. There was 
something singularly beautiful in his benign face 
framed in silver hair, and in the pathos of his 
low yet thrilling voice, His utterance charmed 
my ear, it was so distinct and musical, despite 
the tremulousness it had caught from age and 
| sorrow. But I did not hear his sermon. I was 

too much absorbed in looking at the saintly face 
which was uplifted toward him from the minis- 
ter’s pew. 
Rachel Deane, at sixteen, was the very im- 
age of her mother’s portrait in my Uncle Gerard’s 
study; save that the expression of holiness, of 
self-abnegation, was even deepened in her young, 
wistful face. She was, I could see, all that my 
uncle’s imagination had made of her mother. 
Her voice—somehow I always notice voices—was 
so clear that I could easily single out its low tones 
whenever she joined in the service. Had I only 
heard that, without looking upon her face, I 
could have almost divined her character. I 
should have said that it must be the utterance 
of a true, pure soul, strong to do and to suffer; 
yet a cheerful, kindly soul, moreover, carrying 
light and blessing with it every where. 
It was not long before I made her acquaint- 
ance. The Reverend Mr. Deane came to call 
upon me, and, very naturally, I returned his 
visit. I soon found that his daughter possessed 
a vigorous, inquiring mind, already stored with 
| all the available contents of her father’s library. 

But these works, for the most part books of sci- 
| ence, history, and theology, had by no means 
| satisfied her. She had read a few volumes of 
| poems, and one or two of Scott's novels, which 
had been her mother’s, and these had opened to 
her vision the enchanted realm of song and fic- 
| tion, through which she longed towander. I had 
_it in my power to gratify this longing. Uncle 
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Gerard's library, which had come down to me! I remembered afterward a thought which 
with the rest of his possessions, was large and | came to me then—a wonder as to how she would 
well selected. Himself a poet, his shelves were | love—this young girl, so shy, so tender, yet, it 
rich in the works of all the masters of song. | seemed to me, so faithful. I remember think- 
I transferred volume after volume to Rachel | ing how blessed the man would be who should 
Deane’s table. Her earnest thanks, the glow ; Win her pure heart, but I never thought of seek- 
of pleasure on her sweet young face, were my | ing this love, of which I believed her nature 
reward. I was daily more and more astonished | capable, for the crown of my own life. 
at the rare, intuitive quickness of her intellect. That was a long, bright summer. I had 
It stood her in good stead of rules and prece- | come to Woolwich, weary of the world, of fash- 
dents, so that I have seldom met with a finer | ion, of business, of care. I had found there 
critic. | rest, pleasant companionship, quiet. I was sat- 
I was a genuine book-lover myself. Even isfied. I had scarcely perceived that autumn 
commerce and business had not been able to | was tinting the forest trees, ripening the fruit 
wean me from poetry and fiction, and it called | in the orchard, the grain upon the hill, and 





back more than my early enthusiasm to share | 
the deep, quiet, yet sometimes rapturous appre- 
ciation of this young girl. I often told her she | 
brought back my youth. 

I know now that I loved her even then, but 
I never acknowledged it to myself—I never 
thought of marrying her. It was, as I have | 
said, a fixed fact in my mind, that the future 
Mrs. Gerard Sunderland was to be a lady of | 
wealth and position. I never thought of find- | 


| letter from my only sister, Flora, 


sending forth his lawless winds to gather up the 
spoil of summer. I was too happy to heed the 
flight of time. Rachel and Rachel's father were 


| enough of society; Mrs. Tabitha managed my 


housekeeping concerns admirably, and I was 
content. But the spell was broken one fine 
morning, late in October, by the receipt of a 
She was two 
years younger than I, and yet for seven years 
she had been Mrs. Maxwell Grafton. 





ing her in the shy, quiet daughter of a village | 
clergyman. So I went on, with this future set- | 
tled in my mind, going to see Rachel daily, 


She was a brilliant and fashionable woman, 
but a good sister notwithstanding, and, as the 
world goes, a devoted wife. It had never ceased 
lending her books, rambling with her over the | to be a mystery how little Flora, the pet of my 
fields, and learning to watch for the coming of _ boyish days, could ever have matured into this 
her rare, sweet smiles and the low music of her | stately matron, so unlike my gentle, retiring 
voice, with an interest for which I never tried | mother; and a stranger mystery still, how she, 
to account. younger than myself, and a woman, had ever 


I think she inherited her poetical tendencies | acquired so much mastery over me, an inde- 


from her father. There was something very | pendent bachelor. The solution of this last 
touching in this old man’s quict, self-contained | half of the riddle lay, I suspect, in three words 
life. Every night, all through the long sum- | —strength of will. 

mer sunsetting and twilight, he would sit at his} I remember wondering, as I broke the seal 
western window and look forth over the church- | of her stylish-looking letter, what she had 
yard, with its white tombstones bathed in the | marked out for me to do; feeling a half-vexed 
sunset gold, I thought he was calling the past | | consciousness that I should obey her, though 
days back again—sitting in fancy beside the | the purport of her missive should be to dispatch 
Amy of his youth and his love—that he saw not | me to the North Pole. Low be it spoken, I 
the green grave where he had laid her, but was | have a horror of arguing with a woman. They 
looking over and beyond it, through the golden | will talk so fast, they have such a feminine gift 
glory of the clouds, to a far-off shore, wnere his | for making the worse appear the better reason, 
eyes—none but his—could see the gleam of a! that I would far rather lay down my arms in 


white brow, the fall of chestnut hair. 

One night, when he had been sitting there a) 
long time, he turned away with a radiant look. | 
Somewhat of inspiration had chased the gray 
shadow from his worn and aged face. Rachel | 
and I sat together, in silence, at the other end | 
of the room, but he seemed unconscious of a 
witness. His voice was clear and hopeful. In 
a steadfast tone he said, 

**T shall go to her, though she can not come 
tome. Blessed be God—the God of Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob!” 

As he left the room I looked at Rachel. 
Through the twilight I could see the tears shin- 
ing in her eyes. 

**He loved her so faithfully,” she said, ‘so 
many years, and now she is dead he loves her 
still. Oh, it was worth living and worth dying 
for—I know my mother thought so.” 





despair than stand the shock of such a volley 
of words. I suspect Flora had found out this 
| weak point, and grown tyrannical on the strength 
| of it. 

The letter opened with an account of a bril- 
liant summer. I hurried over this, getting only 

a vague and confused idea, which rung through 
my brain a dozen changes on such formidable 
key-notes as “‘ Saratoga,” ‘‘ Newport,” ‘‘ splen- 
did creature,” ‘ pistols,” ‘‘ despair.” I hur- 
ried on to what more immediately concerned 
myself, I was a sad, provoking fellow to have 
buried myself up all summer in Woolwich. So 
she thought ; so Maxwell thought; so some one 
else thought, whose name I didn’t deserve to 
know. However, if I would come at once to 
New York she would forgive me. I must come 
—that was certain—I must be there in time for 
her great party, which was coming off next 
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week, the first of the season. She had a friend | diction that followed the rector’s prayer it faded 
to show me—one who was just my ideal—ele- | from my mind. 
gant, stately, beautiful, and very rich. Yes,| Of Rachel Deane I thought as a dear sister— 
she knew Anastasia St. John would just suit nothing more; and yet, it was strange, the last 
me, but perhaps I wouldn’t suit her—she couldn't night of my stay in Woolwich I drew no pictures 
tell. Anastasia wasn’t a woman to be won of New York gayety and splendor; my fancy 
without wooing. But there, she was busy, she summoned no stately Miss St. John to bear me 
had wasted time enough on me, only I must | company; but my eyes seemed to see, instead, 
come next Monday. an ancient gray-stone rectory—an old man sit- 

It never entered into my head to disappoint | ting by the western window watching the sun- 
her. Perhaps the promised introduction had | set and the graves—a young girl pacing back 
something to do with my ready obedience. | and forth among the shadows, with tender, 
Anastasia St. John—I liked the stately name. | thoughtful eyes of brown, singing to herself now 
Flora’s description pleased me too. ‘This was and then snatches of those grand old hymns 
just the kind of woman I had always meant to which seem to have been set for martyrs to die 
marry, and it was nearly time now—I had passed by. I went to sleep with this cadence coming, 
my twenty-ninth birthday this very summer. I or seeming to come, to haunt my slumbers, low, 
commenced my preparations for leaving home. | and sweet, and very sorrowful. 

That night—did I tell you it was Saturday? | The next morning I left Woolwich. 
—I went to bid Rachel good-by. I carried her | Il. 
a few books which she had expressed a wish to| My first three days in New York were not 
read, and offered her the use of my library dur- very eventful ones. There was Flora’s care- 
ing my absence. Was I mistaken? It seemed less yet good-natured welcome, my mother’s 
to me that a look of pain crossed her face when tender greeting for her only boy; and then I 
I spoke of leaving Woolwich. I even thought found my way to the offices and counting-rooms 
there was a suspicious mistiness in her eyes. of half a dozen good fellows, old friends, whose 
The time came afterward when memory repro- society somehow gave me less pleasure than 
duced that look of tender sorrow. She did not formerly. I think a certain peace and quietness 
speak for some moments. She sat silent, while had grown into my spirit during that long, still 
her father answered me ; but her voice was clear summer in the country, on which the bustle and 
and gentle as usual when she wished me a pleas- | confusion of this great, busy town jarred at first 
ant winter and bade me good-by. I listened | with a sense of pain. 
sharply, but there was no quiver of pain in it. | My sister’s grand party came off on Thursday 

I never went to the rectory on Sundays, but | night. I stood by her side at one end of her 
the next day I saw Rachel once more in church. | brilliant drawing-room while she received her 
If she had grieved at parting with me her face | guests. Her réunions were always very suc- 
did not show it now. The faint rose-hue on | cessful. It was an amusement to me to watch 
her cheek was no deeper; there was no falter- | the different faces—the varying expressions of 
ing in her tones as she joined in the singing; | those handsomely-dressed men and women 
no suspicious dew in her clear yet tender eyes. | whom she called her ‘‘set.” At last her quick 
The rector’s sermon that day moved me strange- | whisper in my ear aroused me from my half- 
ly. It was about heaven—that heaven where | listless mood. I turned eagerly toward the door. 
his beloved waited for him; toward which his | At first I thought I had been struck blind—then 
aged, trembling feet were hastening fust. There|I saw. It was Anastasia St. John. 
was, I know not what, of power and majesty in The expression ‘‘a stately woman” had al- 
the old man’s tones, so that all who heard him | ways, from some ohl, boyish association, con- 
felt that he testified of that which he did know. | veyed to my mind the idea of a brunette. I 
As [I listened, how vain it seemed to grope for| had pictured Miss St. John, therefore, with 
happiness among the rubbish of earth! All of | flashing black eyes, with olive face, framed in 
life looked empty and worthless, save the one | shining raven hair. I had been mistaken; and 
narrow path which he pictured in faltering tones | yet she became forever after my standard of 
—the path leading, sometimes over rugged hills | stately beauty. 
where sharp stones goad the weary feet, some- She was the proudest woman I have ever 
times through green pastures and beside still) met. There was pride in her thin nostril, her 
waters of peace. I remember, as I heard him, | curling lip; pride sat serene and regnant on her 
the thought came to me whether that saintly | smooth brow. She was tall, and faultlessly 
young girl, lifting such meek eyes to her father’s | formed. Her skin was marble white, save 
face, was not a fitter companion for one whose | where, in the cheek, a faint dash of crimson 
feet should walk in this narrow path than Anas- | broke up through it, cold yet clear as a winter's 
tasia St. John, whose proud name seemed to| sunrise. Hor long, thick hair was of a pale 
conjure up a shape of earthly, not heavenly | gold color. It was folded back from her fore- 
beauty, gleaming with gold and diamonds; a} head in heavy waves, and wound about her 
rustling of silken drapery; an embodiment of | small, erect head like a coronal. Her eyes were 
pomp, and pride, and worldliness. But this re-| blue and brilliant, but there was no warmth in 
flection was only momentary, I was scarcely them. Her dress suited her. It was a robe of 
conscious of its existence, and with the bene- | some costly lace, floating cloud-like over azure 
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satin. Rachel Deane may have been lovelier, 
but this Anastasia St. John was the most beau- 
tiful woman I ever saw. 

There was a kind of empressement in my sis- 
ter’s tones as she introduced us which con- 
vinced me that my name was not unknown to 
this cold goddess, but her manner was careless, 
and yet polished as glittering steel. 

From that night I had an interest in New 
York. I had coolly made up my mind to mar- 
ry Miss St. John, if I could win her. There 
was an intense excitement, a keen zest, in trying 
to conquer this cold indifference, this haughty 
calmness. That winter was to me like a long 
game of chess. Warily; carefully I planned 
every move. Self-complacently I said, ‘I am 
playing well.” 

In this subtle trial of strength Woolwich was 
well-nigh forgotten. Sometimes I saw in my 
dreams a gray rectory ; a saintly girl, with calm, 
holy eyes, sitting alone in the shadows; an old 
man, looking out toward heaven. But in the 
daytime my whole thought centred in this state- 
ly maid of ice—this Mrs. Gerard Sunderland 
that was to be. And yet I was forced to ac- 
knowledge to myself that I made little progress. 
I was much in Miss St. John’s society. Her 
mother was an invalid, and my sister was her 
chaperon to balls, and drives, and operas. She 
accepted my attentions, or rather she endured 
them without seeming scarcely to be aware of 
them. She wore my bouquets, played my mu- 


sic, read my new books, and yet I grew no near- 


er to her, This piqued me, and 1 became more 
earnest in the pursuit. 

Lounging in my sister's dressing-room one 
morning, I said, with assumed carelessness as I 
unwound a roll of ribbon, 

‘**T give you credit for good taste, Flora, but I 
don’t see what you think a man could marry in 
Anastasia St. John. One wants a woman whose 
heart beats once in a while, just often enough 
to show its existence; but Miss St. John! I'd 
as soon think of kissing life into a statue !” 

Flora came up to me, and deliberately took 
the ribbon out of my profane fingers. 

‘Three dollars a yard, Mr. Gerard Sunder- 
land. I can not have you spoil it. As for 
Anastasia, you don’t know her, and Ido. She 
has got too much heart, instead of too little— 
you may not be the one to discover it, but it’s 
there. If she does love, it will be worth win- 
ning.” 

I did not believe my sister at the time, and 
yet her words led me to observe Miss St. John 
more closely. I began to see that she was weary 
sometimes. More than once I detected an ex- 
pression in her fine eyes when.they met mine 
which said, just as plainly as any words could 
have done, 

**T should like you for a friend, Mr. Sunder- 
land, if you would content yourself without try- 
ing to be my lover. You do not deserve me, 
because you do not understand me. I should 
gratify no part of your nature but your am- 
bition.” 





But after a time I ceased to perceive this ex- 
pression. I began to believe that I loved her; 
that that marble face, the clear blue of those 
eyes, the pale gold of that hair, were each and 
all dear and necessary to my happiness. I 
thought, too, that she seemed to soften toward 
me. Her voice grew lower. Sometimes I saw 
a strange tenderness in her eyes. Fool that I 
was, I thought it was evoked by my voice. I 
had indeed played well, I said to myself in 
these days. ‘The checkmate was near at hand. 
Already the game had lasted through the win- 
ter. 
It was on an April morning that I thought to 
win my crowning triumph. I went early to see 
Miss St. John. I found her alone, but I look- 
ed in vain for the tenderness I had fancied was 
growing habitual to those clear eyes. Had I, 
then, mistaken their expression before? I had 
intended this morning to ask her to be my wife, 
but the words did not come easily. I sat still 
for a time and looked at her. 

**Could that proud woman ever dove?” I 
once more asked myself, doubtingly. ‘“‘ Would 
any lover dare to tangle up his fingers in the 
pale sunshine of that hair? Would any hus- 
band’s brow find rest on that pulseless bosom ? 
Would any children dare to climb that silken 
knee?” ‘There was no answer in the cold pride 
of her face. But another voice spoke to me— 
a voice which no ear could hear but mine, 

What were you, Rachel Deane—you so shy, 
so small, so quiet—that you could shut out that 
proud beauty from my vision? By what strange 
might of your deep nature did you follow me, 
call me, draw me toward you? Never did mor- 
tal eyes rest upon your face more clearly than 
my spirit saw you then. Fearlessly your pure 
soul spoke to mine! 

“Sin not,” it said, ‘against your own best na- 
ture. Your love is mightier than your pride.” 

Every pulse leaped, every nerve in my body 
thrilled, as those words rung through my heart’s 
chambers. She seemed to stand before me like 
an accusing spirit. Oh, I knew then that I 
loved Rachel Deane! I believed—how sweet 
the hope was—that she loved me; that apart 
earth held for either of us no true happiness. 
In my heart I blessed her for rising up before 
me then—I called her my salvation. Her pres- 
ence seemed very real tome. I lifted my eyes, 
and they fell on Anastasia St. John, sitting there 
calm, and proud, and very beautiful—her great 
eyes seeming to look at something far away— 
something that was not me. I had never loved 
her; she had never loved me. Something with- 
in me forced me to speak to her—a new emotion 
I had for her—a calm, quiet esteem, a friendly 
regard, of which I knew now she was worthy. 
By this moved, I went up to her. I extended 
my hand. I said, 

**T am here, Miss St. John, to bid you good- 
by. I leave New York this afternoon. Your 
society has made this winter very pleasant to 
me. We began it as strangers; I feel that we 
shall part as true friends.” 
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She understood me. 


She had never looked | consciousness came back to me. My first emo- 
so good to me as then, 


She put her hand in | tion was that of pleasure in the balmy air; the 


mine. Did I see rightly —I think the tears | blossoms upon the trees which brushed in at 
gathered in her eyes. Her voice was very gen- | the open window ; the spring sunshine over all. 
tle. 


| Next came a curious feeling of, not exactly pain, 


‘“‘I thank you,” she said, warmly. ‘‘ We are but goneness. My senses were hardly yet fully 
I put my hand where this sensation 


true friends—we will be. I am not so careless | aroused. 

or so happy as the world call me. I have my| most oppressed ma My right leg seemed to 
griefs; but when I think of you, I will remem-| have been cut off above the knee. I should 
ber that I have one friend.” | have thought I must be dreaming, but that the 

“ God bless you!” I said, with a fervent prayer maimed limb was exquisitely tender and sensi- 
for her in my heart. I left her with such ten-| tive to the touch. I looked around the room 
derness as I had never thought she could in-| where I was lying. It was not in my own 
spire. I never saw her again. |house. It bore strange resemblance to an 

My sister met me upon the stairs. She | apartment in the rectory. I was quite alone, 
had known of my intention to visit Miss St. | but some feminine piece of work lay upon a 
John. | stand by the window. A few spring flowers 

‘* How sped your wooing ?” she asked, gayly. | stood there also, in a delicate vase. 

“Flora,” I answered, ‘‘ you were right. You Soon I heard footsteps approaching. I closed 
understood your friend better than I did. Miss! my eyes and lay very still. The footsteps came 
St. John could love with a love that would be | into the room. Then I heard Rachel’s voice, 
worth winning, but I am not the one.” | in a tone of sad, almost pleading inquiry : 

I believe she thought I had been rejected.| ‘‘ You do think, Dr. Smith, that his reason 
At any rate, she made no opposition to my plan | will come back to him? He won't rave so al- 
of returning to Woolwich that afternoon, and | ways?” 
three o’clock saw me upon the cars, ‘*No fear of that, little Rachel. No head 

1. | could stand such a blow as his got without be- 

Oh how fast we whizzed along! Ihad heard | ing dazed for a while. Poor fellow! when his 
some one say we had started a little behind | senses do come, it'll be a sorry awakening. A 
time, but it was not half fast enough for me. | young, rich, good-looking man like him to have 
I felt like crying out to the conductor for more | to carry a cork leg with him all his life.” 
speed. My spirits were at high tide. Iwas| I heard Rachel sigh, but she did not answer, 
going to Rachel. I knew my own heart now. | and Dr. Smith left the room, saying he would 
I knew I loved her—I thought she loved me. | be back in half an hour to dress the leg. Ra- 
With this hope in my mind I grew quieter. I| chel came to the bedside. I knew she was 
sank into a reverie. I sat back in my seat and | standing beside me—I knew, as well as if I had 
drew my hat over my eyes, and then I strove to| seen her, that her tears were falling silently. 
recall all the tokens she had given me of her re- | I opened my eyes and looked at her. 
gard. The expression which I had seen upon **Come, Rachel,” I said, ‘‘ I heard what Dr. 
her face the night before I left Woolwich came | Smith told you, and now I want you to sit down 
back to me. I remembered her timid pleasure | beside me and tell me all about it. 
at my coming. How charming she seemed to | ago was it?” 
me in her beauty, her grace, her innocent youth. She struggled hard to control herself. 

I pictured her as my wife. I thought how bright ** About four weeks,” she said; ‘‘the cars—” 
would be the stately house behind the pine-trees, | but here she broke down utterly and hurried 
when her light figure glided up and down the | from the room. I lay there, wrestling with an 
stairs, or sat, in household quiet, by the hearth- | agony before which any mere physical suffering 
stone. I gloried in the thought of protecting | shrank into insignificance. It was not that my 
her—of keeping all sorrow and care away from | pride was humbled—not that I must go through 
her fair life—of leading her footsteps out of the | life a lame, to some degree, a helpless man, but 
shadow into the light. | it was that I felt I could never ask Rachel to be 

Absorbed in thoughts like these, time sped | a cripple’s wife—to mate her loveliness with my 
rapidly. We were nearing Woolwich. Ilooked | deformity. She could pity me—she did pity 
from the window, and the fields by the wayside | me—but I must shut out of my heart, from 
were familiar. My heart bounded. Soon I} henceforth, the golden hope of love—I must live 
should see Rachel. I would tell her that I| and die alone. No wife’s head must lie upon 


How long 


loved her—I would know my fate from her own | my breast—no children’s voices call me father. 


lips. I fancied how her eyes would droop—how 
the color would come and go in her cheeks— 
how shyly her little hand would flutter into 
mune. 

Just then came a sudden, quivering motion 
running along all the train—a crash—a loud, 
prolonged, wailing shriek, and after that I re- 
membered nothing more. 

It was a warm morning in May when my 





I strove in vain to choke back the cry which my 
longing heart would utter. My grief o’ermas- 
tered me. But I will not write out the sorrow 


on which only God and my own soul have ever 
looked. . 

When Dr. Smith came back I drew from him 
I shudder to recall 
So many souls called, 
Such groans, 


an account of the accident. 
the frightful story now. 
unthinking, before their Maker. 
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such tumult, such helpless cries of agony. Dr. | picture my Uncle Gerard painted of your moth- 
Smith pictured it vividly, but there is no need | er. You are like it. Iam not the inheritor alone 
that I should write out its horrors here. I had| of my uncle's wealth, but of his hopeless love. 
been taken up, at first, for dead; stunned by a This is my inheritance. To live here, as he 
severe blow upon my head. In all this, the | lived, alone. To love, as he loved. To long 
Doctor said, Rachel had been the most wonder- | vainly, as he longed. Nay, Rachel, do not turn 


ful nurse—I believed him. 

During the two tedious months of convales- | 
cence which followed there was often, in the | 
midst of my agony, atroubled joy. Sometimes | 
it seemed happiness enough to have Rachel in 
my sight; her gentle hands ministering about 
me. Sometimes, too, there was a look in her! 
eyes whose meaning I dared not meet, lest it | 
should make me selfish. I had resolved, firmly, 
that I would never seek her love. I would not 
impose upon her tenderness, her pity, to win | 
any pledge which she might regret afterward. 
No, I must live alone all my life, but I tured | 
from these thoughts to rejoice in her smile, in | 
the tender tones of her voice. 

It was midsummer before I went to my own 
house. Inthe mean time I had learned to walk | 
in the poor crippled fashion in which I must 
make up my mind always to move about here- 
after. Several times I had proposed to go home, 
but neither Mr. Deane nor his daughter would 
allow it. I must stay with them until I was | 
quite well. I had been brought to them when 
I was first hurt. They had nursed me through 


my delirium—they had claims upon me, and I 
must obey them. 
willingly. 


I confess I staid with them 
But at last the time was fixed for | 
my final removal. The day before I was to! 
drive to my home and give Mrs. Tabitha a few | 
directions. I had sent for Mike to come with 

the carriage. 

When it arrived, I entreated Rachel to do} 
her patient one more good turn, and drive home | 
with me for an hour. She consented, and we 
took the short drive in silence. When I reach- 
ed the house I wanted to walk a little about | 
the grounds, and she would make me lean upon | 
her arm. How strangely it reminded me of my | 
fancies, that sad day in April, about how ten- | 
derly 7 would protect her. Now this frail, deli- | 
cate girl, at my side, was helping to guide my | 
steps. I could not bear it ; I hurried her into | 
the house. 

I do not know how it chanced that we sat | 
down, not in the drawing-room, but in my | 
Uncle Gerard’s study. For a time I looked at 
her in outward silence, but my soul was crying | 
out in its agony. So many hopes came back | 
to mock me. I had thought once how her | 
light feet would flit in girlish glee, up and | 
down those walks lying so white and gleaming | 
in the summer sunshine, that she would sit by | 
my fireside, the glory of my home and my life. 
The great pangs became too mighty for me. 
In spite of myself they found a voice. I rose 
and walked across the room. I put back the 
curtain from before her mother’s picture. 

“There,” I said, and my tones were almost 
stern with the effort to keep back the grief surg- 
ing in my heart, ‘‘ there, Rachel Deane, is the 





| I have loved you long. 


father, wake up! 


| youreyes away. I did not mean to tell you, but 


you must hear now. Even as my uncle loved 
your mother and loved in vain, so must I, till 
my death day, love you. I was coming to Wool- 
wich that day to tell you this love, to ask you 
to be my wife. I thought then I could win 
you, but God interposed and we are separated.” 

She came across the room. She laid her 
hands, her little woman’s hands, upon my arm. 
The truth shone out of her clear eyes into my 
very soul. Her voice was firm but tearful. I 
can never forget her dear, dear words: 

‘* We are not separated. We never can be. 
Take me, Gerard, if you love me. I love you; 
I do not care for life 
unless I can pass it with you.” 

I could not gainsayher. I felt that she spoke 
truly, and thus the great joy and blessedness of 
love drifted into my heart ; flooded my full life. 
I could not speak. I opened my arms and 


| took her, thank God, I took my betrothed close 


to my heart. I know not how long we sat there. 
It was almost night before we returned home. 
As I led her up the steps, I said, not because I 
doubted her, but because I longed to hear her 
reply, 

‘* Are you sure, my beloved, that you will 
never regret this—that you will be quite content 
with an ugly, crippled man, so many years older 
than yourself?” 

Her brimming eyes answered me, and then 
her voice came to my heart, freighted with words 
too full of blessing to write here. They satisfied 
me forever. 

We went together to her father as he sat at 
the western window. We told him of our love 
and asked his blessing. He rose and laid his 
aged, trembling hands, upon our heads. He 
blessed us. As we turned away we heard him 
murmur : 

“ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace!” 

We turned back as we reached the door to 
look at him. He sat again at the window, and 
his far-seeing eyes were fixed, not on his Amy’s 
grave, but on the golden clouds, far, far away. 
We left him there. 

We had much to say to each other. I told 
Rachel of Miss St. John, and how she herself 
had been present to my fancy ; had come after 
me and brought me back, when I would have 
done my own heart wrong; and she answered 
me with smiles and with tears. That first twi- 
light after our betrothal was a golden hour. 

When we went in, the moon had risen. The 
old man sat there still. Rachel went up to him 
and laid her hand upon his brow. 

«Oh, how cold he is!” she cried. ‘‘ Father, 
Don’t you hear me, fa- 
ther ?” 
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I went toward her. Her father could never 
more hear any sound of earthly tones. He was 
gone to Amy. Who can tell what voice had 
called him? what fair hand had beckoned from 
the sunset-clouds ? 

We laid him by Amy’s side, in the quiet 
church-yard, where the snow-flakes would drop 
their white mantle of peace above them in the 
winter; where the summer winds would blow, 
and the summer birds would sing. Even in 
their death they were not long divided. 











DESMOND THE SPECULATOR. 

N the summer of 1856, while traveling in the 
interior of New England, I found myself in 
company with a person looking forty years of 
age, who had evidently passed a considerable 
portion of his life in California and Mexico. 
Being travelers of leisure on our way to the 
White Moantains, a sort of transient intimacy 
grew up. My companion entertained me with 
stories of Mexican and border life which would 
| have made the fortune of a magazine writer; 


My darling bore it well, for : she knew that joy | | but among them all, being myself a man of 


had daw ned ; for the reunited ones in heaven ; | 
and on earth my love comforted her. 
not many weeks before she became my wife. 


some business, I was chiefly ‘interested in a 


It was | sketch of the life and character of the celebra- 


| ted Royal Desmond, the prince of gamblers and 


She dwelt in peace in the stately mansion where | | speculators, and who was a trader in Mexico 
her mother’s portrait had waited for her so many | before the discov ery of gold i in California. 


years. My life was rounded into full and beau- 
tiful symmetry. 


I asked no more of fate. I} 


“*‘T was among the first,” said my companion, 
‘*who looked for gold in the interior, and after 


was content with my crippled form, my halting | six months of variable fortune accidentally met 


gait, for my soul's life was bright and. blissful ; 
the path wherein Rachel and I were walking 
onward to the world lying beyond was lighten- 
ed by Heaven's own sunshine. 





The summer was not over when an unusu- | 
ally long letter came to me, in my sister’s hand. 
She had written previously her congratulations | 


| 


Desmond. He was then rapidly becoming rich, 
and controlled a considerable portion of the in- 
terior trade of Mexico. After a few days’ ac- 
quaintance in the mines, I became aware that 
my new friend was the most extraordinary gam- 
bler on record, inasmuch as he played deeper 
than any, used no method of fraud, and almost 
invariably rose a winner. He seldom played, 


on my marriage, and an invitation to bring my | and always with men of acknowledzed wealth. 


bride to New York. 
letter-writer, I broke the seal with considerable 
curiosity. The contents were sad, but they 
gave me the key to a character I had ardently 
desired to comprehend. 

‘*We know now,” she wrote, ‘‘why Ana- 

stasia St. John did not care for you. A little 
while ago a young man, the supercargo of a ves- 
sel, was reported as lost at sea, and then it came 
out. She had known him when her father was 
poorer—when they were both children indeed, 
and had loved him faithfully all her life. He 
was poor, and her father opposed it; but she 
was content to forego wealth and luxury for his 
sake. They were waiting till he could make 
enough to marry respectably. This was why 
she was always so cold in society. You know 
how she kept every one atadistance. It seems 
she saw his death in a paper, and it literally 
broke her heart. She was found with the blood 
flowing in a crimson tide from her mouth, and 
the paper clutched in her hand. In three days 
she was dead. They buried her yesterday. 
Poor, proud, broken heart! Poor Anastasia St. 
John!” 
My darling had read the letter over my shoul- 
der. I felt her tears upon my cheek, as she 
murmured, in her tender, pitying voice, this 
fragment from a ballad that she loved: 


“ And they called her cold. God knows 
Underneath the winter snows, 
The invisible hearts of flowers grow ripe for blossoming! 
And the lives that look so cold, 
If their stories could be told, 
Would seem cast in gentler mould— 
Would seem full of Love and Spring.” 


Behold I have told you the story of My In- 
heritance. Vale! 


As she was not a frequent | 


| 
| 





Five days and nights, without sleeping an hour, 
Desmond played in my store-cabin with Far- 
quhar the old trader, who had amassed a for- 
tune at Santa Fe. At midnight on the fifth day, 
Farquhar drew a pistol and killed himself. He 
had played away all his Mexican sheep, three 
hundred horses at Santa Fé, five thousand head 
of cattle in Chihuahua, houses and land in St. 
Louis, stores in New York, a steamer at New 
Orleans, piles of gold dust and silver coin which 
he had with him—in all four hundred thousand 
dollars. Being myself a lawyer and duly-elect- 
ed magistrate in the camp, 1 executed the deeds 
of the conveyance and passed them one by one, 
hour by hour, to Desmond. They paid me one 
hundred dollars each time I witnessed Far- 
quhar’s signature. There was nothing terrible 
or exciting about this scene. Desmond was 
grave and pleasant; when he lost, which he did 
several times in the fortune of the game sums 
exceeding one hundred thousand dollars, he 
seemed rather to grow more cheerful, while the 
trembling old Scotchman was drinking to keep 
himself awake. Desmond seemed to sleep a 
moment, holding the cards in his hand. Far- 
quhar drew the pistol so suddenly it was impos- 
sible to stop him. Desmond showed no sur- 
prise. He assisted me to take the body of Far- 
quhar into a back room, went down to the river 
and washed his powerful limbs, mounted Far- 
quhar’s horse and rode off at two in the morn- 
ing. The affair made no noise; my testimony 
was credited, and in a day every thing was for- 
gotten. 

‘* Desmond attached no value to money ex- 
cept as a means toward the accomplishment of 
some grand scheme of business. In person he 
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was cool, quiet, and abstemious, rather free in | thousand dollars for the silver-mine of Canta- 
his relation to the other sex, but not a swearer | |ranas which he owns; he is poor and wants 
nor adrunkard. All things with him were sub- | money; the mine is ‘worth a million. The 
jects of calculation, except his loves and his padre knows me, and will do as I request. 
friendships. His attachments were warm, close, | Will you go ?’ 

and exclusive. There was nothing loose, des- eit i Sy 

perate, or defiant in the man: whatever he did| ‘‘ ‘ How soon?’ 

seemed to be right for the time; if you con- *< ¢ To-morrow.’ 

demned Desmond you had first to overthrow his “Very well, I will be with you at the hacienda 
system, for in all things his conduct squared | of Cantaranas in six months. I shall take the 
with his philosophy. You smile; nevertheless | land route through Mexico.’ 

your Mexican or Santa Fé trader has principles . . . * * . 


of his own, and he will explain to you his sys- 
tem of conduct with-clearness and precision ; in 
the city this is done to hand for you by the cler- | 
gyman and professor; in the desert each man | 
is his own philosopher and preacher. 


**The hacienda of Cantaranas crowns with its 
vast white walls the bare summit of a desolate 
mountain, down which a number of winding 
| paths lead toward the various richly-wooded 
| valleys of the province or department of Gua- 








‘*T said that Desmond was cheerful when he | najuato. 
lost large sums. Yes—though it seems incred-| ‘‘The mountain itself is called the ‘ Hill of 
ible. It was a part of his system never to play | Groans or Lamentation,’ from a gloomy legend 
for small or single stakes, but the whole of his | connected with the early colonization of Mexico 
against the whole of his antagonist’s; his credit | by the Spaniard. It is said that soon after the 
being unlimited and unfailing, it was as easy | | conquest, four hundred women and children, who 
for him to draw bills for a million as for an | had taken refuge there while the invader was 
hundred thousand, and on this principle he | laying waste the populous valleys, destroyed 
played against any thing a little less weighty | themselves by a mutual massacre at the sug- 
than himself, and his courage rose with the | gestion of a priest. Whether this story is to be 
amount that had seemingly gone out of him, | credited or not, I can not tell, but the natural 
when in fact it was merely a step backward for | features of the mountain are sufficiently for- 


SOR ES ERRORS tere eo - 
NaS nae nie ee roi maa - nee 


a longer leap. ‘This,’ he would say, ‘is mere- 
ly the credit system—moral against material. 
Your men of business have no interest in the 
material they sell or buy, but only in its effects 
as a representative of values. Now, in playing 
with such men as Farquhar, who have money, 
I trade with the pure principle of trade, disen- | 
cumbered of the substance.’” 


‘* After all,” said I, interrupting the narra- 


tive of my traveled friend, which a crowd of 
eager listeners were drinking in, ‘did you not 
look upon your friend Royal Desmond—by-the- 
by, is that the real name ?” 

“ No.” 

**Well—did you not regard this prince of 
gamblers as a prince of rascals ?” 

**He never cheated. All rascals cheat.” 

**Go on, then, let us hear the rest.” 

“A week after Farquhar’s death Desmond 
entered my cabin, threw himself upon a bed 
without a word, and slept twelve hours; he had 
ridden three hundred and fifty miles, killing 
three or four horses. 

“T was sitting near him mending a pair of 
corduroy pants, when he opened his eyes. He 
watched the operation for a little while, and | 
then said: ‘How much money have you?” 

*** About five thousand dollars, in gold dust.’ 

** «By mining ?’ 

***No, by trading—all.’ 

‘**T will give you five thousand more—don’t 
interrupt me. Here is a draft upon St. Louis. 
Take this and the rest of your money; turn all 
into coin at San Francisco; go by the first ves- 
sel to Acapulco, and thence to Guanajuato, in 
Mexico. I will write by you to the Padre Ger- 
raez, informing him that I will give two hundred 


midable without the aid of legendary horrors. 
|On the side facing southeast, a precipice de- 
| scends sheer down two hundred fathoms; the 
torrent of the Rio Mitro, thundering at the base, 
| is inaudible at the summit. One wall of the ha- 
F cienda rests upon the edge of the precipice. It 
| is of white porous rock, hewn into cubes four feet 
‘in diameter, and evidently of great antiquity. 
Traces of ancient sculpture still exist on the 
outer face of this wall overhanging the cliff. 
‘*The mineral or mining district, on the south- 
j}ern side, which is less precipitous, has many 
| veins of silver and other metals; but the great 
vein called the Cobra, opened and worked three 
centuries ago, is much the most remarkable. It 
is said that more than ten millions in silver were 
taken from the Cobra during the first century of 
Spanish dominations, at the expense of many 
thousand lives, the natives being worked as 
slaves under the lash, and turned out to die as 
soon as they became weak or incapable. Des- 
mond being well-known at Cantaranas, I was 
cordially received as his representative, after 
presenting my letter to the Padre Gerraez, who 
| Seemed to be in ecstasies with the prospect of 
selling the mines for solargeasum. The time 
passed away slowly while we awaited the arri- 
val of Desmond, and was, I think, the dullest 
period of my life. Had it not been ‘for the great 
confidence I reposed in Desmond, and a secret 
faith in his destiny, no ordinary inducements 
would have kept me so long in the dreary haci- 
enda, The wind blew continually from the 
northeast with great violence, and we kept fires 
burning night and day to preserve an agreeable 
temperature. 
‘The director or engineer of the mines was an 
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Englishman named Clifford, who, though he had 
been two years in Mexico, appeared to be igno- 
rant of the Spanish language, and conducted 
all his business with the padre in French, or 
through a young Cuban who acted as his clerk 
and interpreter. This man delighted me with 
his intelligent conversation. He represented 
himself to have been a younger son of a poor 
but noble family in England, and educated in a 
mining school in Paris. His knowledge of met- 
allurgy was exact and profound, and he soon 
informed me confidentially that the mine had 
long since been a poor speculation for the padre, 
the expenses of raising the ores from the deep 
shafts consuming nearly all the profits. After 
watching Clifford’s operations for a month or 
more, I became satisfied that his statements 
were correct, and I would have written to Des- 
mond, dissuading him from the purchase, had 
not a secret awe of his superior sagacity re- 
strained me. 

‘* Clifford passed only a portion of his time at 
the hacienda. Every Sunday morning he mount- 
ed a powerful black horse, descending the mount- 
ain on the north side, and I saw nothing of him 
until Wednesday following. His clerk, the Cu- 
ban, conducted all necessary business in the in- 
terval. These periodical absences excited my 
curiosity to such a degree that I could not for- 
bear betraying it to him. He said something 
about a wealthy Mexican woman whom he 
hoped to marry, but as he went away roughly 
dressed, and appeared travel-worn on his re- 
turn, I became satisfied that love-making was 
not the only motive of his absence. 

‘** At length, punctual to the day, Desmond 
made his appearance, accompanied by a train 
of one hundred and thirty pack mules bearing 
merchandise, wines, and three hundred thousand 
dollars in gold and silver coin. A party of thir- 
ty Mexican guerrillas escorted him to the gate 
of the hacienda, and were hospitably received 
by the padre, who entertained them for the 
night, and welcomed Desmond with the most 
extravagant protestations of friendship. 

* Desmond opened a package of merchandise, 
and distributed presents to the native and for- 
eign miners, who crowded into the hacienda to 
make friends with the long-expected proprietor. 
Wine and ardent spirit flowed like water, and 
the night waned in extravagant jollity. Padre 
Gerracz and his children passed hours in count- 
ing the two hundred thousand dollars and replac- 
ing itinthe bags. Their excitement amounted 
almost to insanity. They wept and prayed, kiss- 
ed Desmond and myself, and when, after a sleep- 
less night, they took leave of us and started for 
the city of Mexico the next morning, they fairly 
sobbed themselves into silence, and could only 
wave an adios to the stranger who had made 
them all free and happy for the rest of their 
lives. 

‘**No sooner had the last mule of the depart- 
ing family disappeared down the winding path 
than Desmond took me with him into a private 
room and locked the door. He detailed the in- 





cidents of his journey. He looked haggard and 
care-worn: his complexion had assumed a lead- 
en hue, as if suffering from internal disease. 

***T should not have reached you,’ he said, 
‘had I not been impelled and aided by motives 
at once singular and to you incredible. I have 
acted under advice, and yet no living man has 
been my counselor.’ 

“*Desmond,’ I replied, ‘ your mind is unset- 
tled with excessive fatigue and want of sleep. 
Let us talk of this to-morrow.’ 

***No,’ said he; ‘I have seen my father. I 
met him in a pass of the mountain near Santa 
Fé.’ 

** * Your father is then living ?’ 

***No; he has been dead these twenty years. 
But he laid his nand on my shoulder, and said, 
in his old natural voice : 

** *Royal, do you know me ?’ 

*** Yes, father,’ I said, ‘but I thought you 
were dead long ago.’ 

‘** He only smiled, and continued addressing 
me, with his eyes fixed upon mine, as he used 
when I was a boy: 

**Go to Cantaranas,’ said he. ‘ Do not fail. 
Your friend will be there waiting for you. Give 
him one-tenth of the produce of the mine.’ 

‘** You may be sure I was not unmoved by this 
adventure. In fact I fainted, and remained in- 
sensible I know not how long; and when I ar- 
rived in Santa Fé, the women asked me if I had 
seen a spirit, I looked so pale and haggard.’ 

‘Feeling persuaded that the intellect of Des- 
mond was unsettled, perhaps by abstinence and 
fatigue, as I knew his habits of old, I refused 
absolutely to converse with him until the day 
following. I then introduced him to Clifford, 
whom he regarded with evident dislike. I had 
already detailed all that I knew of the habits of 
the Englishman. 

** «Mr. Clifford,’ said Desmond, coldly, ‘ you 
will remain constantly at the mine or in the ha- 
cienda, if you engage in my service, except when 
absent by special agreement. I will give you 
one thousand dollars a month, twice the salary 
given by the padre, but I expect you to be oc- 
cupied all the time in my business.’ 

“Clifford pleaded his affair with the Mexican 
heiress. It was useless. 

** ¢ If” said Desmond, ‘ you expect a fortune, 
devote yourself to her; but that is not my affair. 
I require exclusive services, or none.’ 

‘Clifford agreed unwillingly, and nothing 
more was said of the matter. 

‘* In less than a month we had three hundred 
miners engaged, new drifts were opened at the 
base of the hill at points indicated by Desmond, 
whose knowledge of the localities astonished 
every one, but none more than Clifford. Vast 
quantities of silver were taken out. Desmond 
now showed me papers in which all these secret 
localities were described. A few days after the 


death of Farquhar, while on his way to Santa 
Fé, he met a poorly-dressed and half-starved 
Mexican on the road, who offered him these 
* Not believing 


papers for a thousand dollars. 
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them to be of any value,’ said Desmond, ‘I 
gave him one hundred and a mule, He repre- 
sented that he had formerly been a proprietor 
of the mine but was driven off by a revolution. 
I took the papers, more out of respect to the 
feelings of the man than from any faith in their 
value. But the next night I had a wonderful 
dream. I thought that my father came to me, 
and advised me that the papers were of value, 
and that I should send you to the Padre Gerraez 
to make an agreement, This was adream, but 
the second appearance to me was at noonday. 
It is my luck to be so met half-way by good for- 
tune. In ten years I shall be worth ten mill- 
ions, and one of these I shall get from this 
mine.’ While Desmond talked with me I re- 
garded him steadily. His large gray eyes shone 
not with the lurid fire of insanity but with the 
mild and steady light of a profound enthusiasm. 
His countenance was the type of rugged sense, 
deep cunning, and a wisdom which it was im- 
possible to circumvent orelude. The vast cheek- 
bones stood out like ragged rocks, and the span- 
wide forehead displayed the largest powers of 
perception and combination. There may have 
been in his composition a mixture of the Hebrew, 
but I have seen American heads with aquiline 
contours of the same outline 

** At the end of the seventh month seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars in silver had been sent 
away from the mine after paying all the ex- 
penses, 

** Desmond never appeared to be excited or as- 


tonished when the monthly balances were an- 


nounced to him. He gave his orders for the 
sale of the crude silver, and the disposition of 
the proceeds in foreign cities, with the coolness 
of an ordinary counting-house clerk. He would 
often check my exultation by some such remark 
as ‘True, this may be riches to you, but to my- 
self, who require ten millions for a specific pur- 
pose not to be accomplished by a smaller sum, 
it is mere poverty and destitution. Men are 
happy or unhappy as they have or have not the 
means to accomplish their ends.’ 

‘** What, then, do you propose to do with ten 
millions ?” 

‘** That is my secret.’ 

“Have you reflected, then, by what means 
you will achieve the other eight, since you will 
have but two in all at the end of this enterprise ?’ 

** * Money-making, like the art of war, is an 
affair of will, intellect, and fortune. I possess 
all the elements of success, and am consequently 
sure of the result. Iam not avaricious, I never 
engage where I can not conquer, and I succeed 
with men by inspiring a confidence that is never 
violated. Look at a million as you do ata 
thousand. 
thousands into ten!’ 

‘*** But the details of so immense a business !’ 

“**There is your error. Napoleon governed 
an army of five hundred thousand men by the 
application of certain rules which you call prin- 
ciples. Can not you lift a spade full of sand 
without counting the single particles of sand ?’ 


It is not difficult to convert two | 





‘“‘ A few days after this I accidentally over- 
heard a private conversation between the clerk 
and Gilbert Clifford the engineer. It was in the 
Spanish language, of which Clifford had always 
professed himself ignorant. When I reported 
this to Desmond, and also informed him that 
Clifford had been twice absent for two successive 
days from the mine, he became thoughtful and 
disturbea. Soon after Clifford was again ab- 
sent, and a Mexican whom we sent to follow 
him reported that he saw the engineer enter the 
houses of the Padre Garcia and of the com- 
mandante, twenty miles distant from Cantara- 
nas, and that Clifford, the padre, and the com~ 
mandante were in deep conference in the padre’s 
garden. 

‘* There was only one part of the miner’s busi- 
ness to which Desmond gave close attention, 
and that was to ascertain the quantity of ore 
taken out every week from the drifts and pits. 
This ore was passed to Clifford, who became re- 
sponsible for the returns in crude silver. 

‘*One evening at the beginning of the eighth 
month, while Desmond and I were sitting to- 
gether, about sunset, on a Sunday evening, the 
Padre Garcia made his appearance, bowing and 
smiling with his usual benignity. He was a 
thin, brown, voluble Mexican, tolerably rich, 
and passionately fond of gaming and cock-fight- 
ing. Desmond often sent him presents of fight- 
ing cocks, and whenever he and the comman- 
dante made us a visit, it was a point with us to 
lose a few hundreds at monte to keep them in 
good-humor. 

‘The padre, after a short visit, would have 
gone away alone, but Desmond ordered horses, 
and we accompanied him, apparently for polite- 
ness, a few miles on his way home. The road 
was steep and rugged, winding along the mount. 
ain side, and had it not been for the bright- 
ness of a full moon we should not willingly 
have attempted it. Several times Desmond ad- 
vised the padre to return, but he seemed anx- 
ious to get away, and annoyed because we would 
not leave him to go on alone. 

‘*Two miles from the Aacienda we reached a 
point where the path almost overhung the very 
verge of the precipice. I was riding in ad- 
vance, the padre next, and Desmond behind. 
It was impossible for the padre to turn or pass 
either of us. Desmond ordered ahalt. ‘ Padre 
Garcia,’ said he, ‘it is three hundred yards 
deep if you were to fall from this cliff. At the 
bottom there is a torrent.’ ‘Mercy, good 
Sefior Desmond!’ cried the padre, ‘God has 
informed you.’ He let drop the bridle of his 
mule, which stood still, clinging with its sharp 
hoofs to the slippery rock, crossed himself rapid- 
ly, and prayed aloud. 

** « Padre Garcia,’ continued Desmond, speak- 
ing in a mild, compassionate voice, ‘it would 
be more effectual than prayer for your safety 
to give mea list of the conspirators who wish 
to rob me of my life and property at Cantara- 
nas.’ The padre drew a paper from his bosom, 
and, taking a pencil, wrote several names upon 
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the back of it, and turning on his saddle, passed 
it to Desmond, and then we rode on. At the 
foot of the mountain stood a small adobé cot- 
tage of one room, used by travelers as a place 
of rest and shelter. Another road went off to 
the right from this cottage by a circuitous route 
to the hacienda. The padre, an old mount- 


aineer, had taken the shorter and more danger- | 


ous path. As we approached the cottage a 
rifle-shot fired from a shed in the rear passed 
through Desmond’s saddle and tore the back of 
his horse, which started and screamed with 
pain. I dismounted, drew a pistol, and rushed 
into the cottage. A second shot, apparently 
from a revolver, struck my hat and inflicted a 
slight wound upon my forehead; and I sawa 
man escape from the shed into the undergrowth 
behind, which was thorny and almost impene- 
trable. I soon gave up the pursuit, after tear- 
ing myself severely with the thorns, and returned 
to Desmond. The padre and he had dismount- 
ed and were talking together, the padre en- 
treating and supplicating. Desmond took the 
saddle from his horse, washed the wound at a 
brook and we rode back in silence to the hacien- 
da, leaving the hypocrite Garcia to go his way 
homeward, 

‘*As we entered the stone-archway, Clifford 
came out of his room into the court-yard un- 
dressed, as if for some trifling occasion, half 
asleep. He said, in a drowsy way, ‘ What were 
those shots fired at the foot of the mountain ?’ 
‘You have sharp ears,’ I replied. ‘ We were 
attacked from the Casa Mignon.’ ‘That is the 
third time people have been fired upon there,” 
replied Clifford, as he re-entered his room. 
‘We ought to pull down the casa; it is a mere 
shelter for robbers.’ About two in the morn- 
ing Desmond rose from his bed (we slept in 
the same room), and went out by the back door 
into the garden. In ten minutes he returned. 
‘I have examined Clifford’s horse,’ said he. 
“The horse is running loose in the corra/. He 
has been carefully rubbed down, but I detected 
several fresh scratches of hooked thorns on his 
flanks, which he must have received to-night, 
near the Casa Mignon, as there are none others 
inthe neighborhood. It was Clifford who fired 
upon us. You know it is impossible to hear 
the sound of a rifle or pistol at that distance, 
not less than two miles and the mountain in- 
tervening. Get up and see that your pistols are 





by the information of spies whom he had kept 
to watch Clifford, on his own account, intending 
at some convenient time to appropriate the 
whole. 

‘The next morning Desmond sent for the 
Cuban clerk, who was also one of the conspira- 
tors. Clifford came with him, and opening his 
books, explained that seven hundred thousand 
was the entire profit, the expenses not having 
exceeded three hundred thousand in all. Des- 
mond, who had been attentively studying the 
accounts, turned from the table, and requesting 
him to be seated, ‘ Mr. Clifford,’ said he, ‘the 
ores taken from the mine ought to have yielded 
two hundred thousand more; how much have 
you given to the Padre Garcia, how much to 
the commandante, and how much more is con- 
cealed in the well of Signora Aloya ?’ 

“Clifford made noreply. His thick lips quiv- 
ered and his tongue refused him utterance. 
This man, powerful, solid, and full of hot-red 
blood, became pale and feeble for a moment 
under the terrible gaze of Desmond, whose eyes 
flashed unearthly fires. 

*** You are a thief, Mr. Clifford, as well as a 
conspirator and assassin; you fired upon us last 
night from the Casa Mignon.’ 

‘* Clifford rose from his chair, stepped back- 
ward, and drew his revolver. 

***You have forgotten to cap your pistol,’ said 
Desmond, smiling. ‘I will give you time.’ 

‘*T had drawn a bead upon the head of the vil- 
lain and would have killed him at the word, but 
a look from Desmond restrained me. 

‘*Clifford had recovered his presence of mind, 
capped his pistol, and raised it; but before he 


could get an aim Desmond fired off-hand, and * 


he fell dead, shot through the heart. 

‘«¢That,’ said Desmond, ‘is much better than 
hanging. I would give a wolf one chance for 
his life.’ 

‘* Not long after this affair we sold the mine for 
asum which fully realized our expectations, and 
left Mexico well satisfied with the fruit of the 
year’s labor. I parted from Desmond at New 
Orleans, where he was making preparations to 
fulfill large contracts for the overland interior 
trade of Mexico. His Sante Fé and Mexican 
property was all converted and reinvested in a 
wonderfully brief space of time; and when I 
took leave of him for a three years’ tour in the 
Old World, he was confident of being the mas- 


in order, and sleep no more to-night. He may ter of at least five millions on my return.” 


possibly attempt to kill us if we sleep.’ I rose 
and dressed myself quickly. Desmond struck a 
light, and bringing his books from the escritoir 
showed me that not less than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in value of crude silver had been 
stolen during the seven months preceding. He 
ascertained this by knowing the amount of ores 





My traveled friend paused in his narrative. 


| We were sitting, six or eight of us, listening 


with deep interest to his sketches and anecdotes 
of the great financier. 

‘* Pray, Sir,” said an amiable old lady in 
spectacles, ‘‘is Mr. Desmond married ?” 

“Yes, madam; he has a wife and two chil- 


taken out, and by the confession of the padre | dren somewhere in the West. He sees them 
Garcia, who admitted that he had divided one | once a year.” 


hundred thousand between himself and the 


‘* Who is this Desmond ?” asked a red-faced 


commandante, and that Clifford had hidden | judge of the circuit. 

one hundred thousand in bars, in a well near 

the foot of the mountain. This he had learned | 
Vor. XV.—No. 88.—I 1 


The stranger made no reply. 
**T should think,” said a green Yankee, ‘‘that 
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he would be satisfied with less. He can’t make 
no use o’ ten millions.” 

*“*How much capital, friend, do you require 
to set up a wooden bowl manufactory ?” 

“ Abeout eight hundred dollars.” 

** You couldn't do it for less, could you?” 

‘*Not easy, I guess,” said the Yankee, seri- 
ously. 

“ Well, then, Desmond requires ten millions.” 

‘¢ What's the natur’ uv the bis’ness,” squeaked 
an old speculating country doctor, who had been 
leaning over with his hands upon his knees, 
winking and grinning at us, while the stranger 
was relating the adventure. 

** A cotton operation ?” suggested a Meredith 
man, who stood by. 

Every one had his guess: iron, wool, lard, 
cloths, ocean steamers, telegraph lines. The 
stranger shook his head. 

** Perhaps you don't know yourself,” said the 
Yankee. 

The stranger smiled. 

** You don’t mean to tell, anyhow, dew yeou?” 
continued the persevering Yankee. 

** Not just now,” said the stranger. 





ESTHER. 

APTAIN WALLACE JEFFREY had fol- 
lowed sea-faring from boyhood, and having 
eompassed that rarest of achievements, the ac- 
quisition of a fortune equal to his own ideas of 
a competency, he made up his mind to enjoy 
himself a little for the residue of his days, and 
cast about for a pleasant harbor. He was not 
a man to let the grass grow under his feet, so in 
» ® few weeks he found himself possessor of un- 
questionably the largest domicile in our coun- 
try town, a handsome brick mansion, surround- 
ed by green, terraced grounds, and a whole for- 

est of fine old trees. 

A noisy, stirring man was Captain Jeffrey ; 
somewhat less noisy and stirring, whatever that 
indicated, in his own home than every where 
else. Mrs. Jeffrey was a thin woman, rather 
below the middle height, with decorous man- 
ners, deliberate speech, a cool eye, sandy, dubi- 
ous ringlets, much jewelry, and altogether a 
frumpish look. The poor Captain! something 
evidently went amiss with him. Perhaps coun- 
try life did not agree with him. When once 
Mrs. Jeffrey had given a great party, such as 
was never before seen among us, wherein our 
eyes were delighted with wonderful specimens 
of confectory skill, the achievements of a real 
city artist, and our ears charmed by a band of 
city musicians, who came for the express pur- 
pose, and when Captain Jeffrey, by way of be- 
guiling his weariness, had made every improve- 
ment in and around the house which his fancy 
devised and his wife permitted, he-began to have 
® pinched, worn look; and one day, while yet 
no one thought him really ill, he took to his bed, 
and shortly after to his berth in the hillside 
grave-yard. 

Mrs. Jeffrey, who was propriety itself, ap- 
peared of course in the deepest, blackest grief, 





all crape and bombazine; mitigating her mourn- 
ing, however, by due degrees as the years pass- 
edon. Every spring and fall, as regularly as 
the village milliner, she visited New York or 
Boston, returning always exceedingly furbished 
up. Meanwhile she led a much more secluded 
life than in the days of Captain Jeffrey. That 
may have been in part because the house had 
lost something of the air of cordial welcome 
which he had always diffused there; or it may 
have been that Mrs. Jeffrey—august as undeni- 
ably she was—was also just a little stupid. She 
herself, I think, accounted for the change on 
the assumption that she was more aristocratic, 
more refined and exclusive, than her husband 
used tobe. At all events, it was evident enough 
that she regarded herself as occupying a posi- 
tion of much grandeur and distinction. 

The house had a lonely look, shut up as it 
mostly was. To be sure, if Mrs. Jeffrey chose 
to restrict herself to the little south wing of her 
large habitation, leaving the rest to be occupied 
by airy nothing, she had an undoubted right to 
do so; in the circumstances it was natural per- 
haps. But that which we did not understand, 
that in which we all felt an interest therefore, 
was, whatever in the world she did with her 
time. She kept a man-servant, a maid-serv- 
ant, and a sewing-woman ; child she had none; 
she seldom had a guest; books she cared nothing 
for. True, she took several newspapers, pre- 
cisely those which her husband used to take; but 
that she did not read them was pretty nearly de- 
monstrated—indeed, she once urged them upon 
our clergyman, with the avowal that she never 
cared to look beyond the marriages and deaths. 
Now, what could such a woman do with her 
time ? 

We discovered; she used to knit Berlin 
wool! First, there was an infinite number of 
brilliant little triangular bits (shells she called 
them), each knit separately, and all destined 
finally to merge their individual being in splen- 
did union, forming such coverings for sofas, and 
cushions, and chairs, as herself averred could 
be bought for neither love nor money. It is 
incredible with what quiet zest she devoted her- 
self to these fractions of unpurchasable magnifi- 
cence. If she had company to tea, she did not 
therefore intermit her interminable employment. 
If she went out to tea, the knitting-needles and 
Berlin wool went too, and really were rather 
more amusing and conversable than the lady 
herself. 

That no great intimacy should exist between 
Mrs. Grey and Mrs. Jeffrey was easy of solu- 
tion. But then they had a standing disagree- 
ment, a cordial antipathy, the ground of which 
no one understood, and which was in itself a 
little remarkable from the fact that they were 
in no degree related, had never even lived 
next-door neighbors, and neither of them really 
disliked or was disliked by any other human be- 
ing; though the last circumstance should, per- 
haps, have mitigated our wonder, since it is too 
clear to admit of dispute that most persons re- 
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quire a safety-valve in the shape of some ob- 
ject of legitimate dislike, without which they 
are just like a flueless chimney. 

Mrs. Grey was the kindest-hearted worfian, 
the most neighborly, the frankest—ah! perhaps 
just there lay the difficulty. Who knows but 
she may have been a little too out-spoken ? 

She was the occupant, ever since my recol- 
lection, of a pleasant little dwelling, almost 
hidden, in summer time, by a huge grape-vine, 
and standing at some distance from the village 
on the outskirts of a fine old wood. Her excel- 
lent judgment and ready sympathy made her in- 
valuable as privy counselor and adviser in gen- 
eral, while her cheerful efficiency and untiring 
activity were an unfailing resource in emergen- 
cies. Nothing was impossible for her. Her 
skill in cookery was unrivaled; her wheaten 
bread was the fairest, her brown loaves the 
sweetest, her pastry the snowiest and airiest, 
her cakes of every sort the daintiest. Whatev- 
er she undertook seemed unfailingly to prosper. 
Did she bethink herself to cultivate a strawber- 
ty bed, the rich crimson fruit ripened on her 
vines full three days earlier than on any others 
in the vicinity. Was a cutting of some rare 
rose given her, it rooted, grew, flowered with a 
celerity that seemed fabulous. Was a package 
of outlandish seeds shared with her, there was 
the certainty that her part, at least, would come 
to something. Even Colonel Ray, our amateur 
horticulturist, did not disdain to inquire inci- 
dentally into her methods. Iam not sure but 
she possessed some mystic power over inanimate 
nature; for why else were her daisies, pansies, 
and carnations a third larger than any one’s 
beside ? why did her English violets spread and 
spread till the whole little front-yard was purple 
and fragrant with them? and why were her 
mountain-ashes laden, year after year, with full 
scarlet clusters when, upon others, they grew 
few and far between ? 

If one could have had the heart to find fault 
at all with Mrs. Grey, it was in respect of her 
daughter. Half a dozen years ago Esther was 
already a tall girl, wild as a hawk, with eyes al- 
most weird in their dark splendor—when once 
you could get sight of them through the brown, 
heavy-drooping hair that hid halfherface. She 
lived out of doors all summer long, and, lithe, 
agile, and fearless, knew every nook and corner 
of the country around, every hill and valley, 
brook and pond, thicket and swamp, as well as 
she knew the ins and outs of her mother’s quaint 
little sitting-room. In birds and wild flowers 
she was well-nigh as learned as King Solomon 
himself; and she knew no other earthly thing. 
Her mother fully intended sending her away to 
school sometime, but Esther always pleaded off, 
so that there was a fair prospect of her develop- 
ments being altogether spontancous. 

Mrs. Jeffrey commented on the case deliber- 
ately and severely, and foretold, like an oracle, 
dire results of ignorance and awkwardness. 
Possibly her remarks, faithfully reported to Mrs. 
Grey, would have prolonged Esther’s independ- 





ence, and proved Mrs. Jeffrey also among the 
prophets, but circumstances accurred to change 
the face of things. 

An elderly gentleman stopped one day at the 
Cheshire House—as our place of public enter- 
tainment was designated—inquired Mrs. Grey's 
whereabouts, dispatched thither his luggage, 
and forthwith betook himself to the little white 
honse. Polly Ellis, our lynx-eyed servant- 
maiden, who happened, as mostly she does hap- 
pen on such occasions, to be at the well drawing 
a pail of water just as he walked by, affirmed 
that he was ‘‘a really nice, respectable-looking 
person, with cane and gloves and all.” The 
next day was Sunday, and we could judge for 
ourselves. Undoubtedly he was Mrs. Grey’s 
brother—there was the same cast of features, 
the same straight, well-defined eyebrow, the 
same dark gray eyes with frank, cheery glances, 
the same erect, independent bearing. He had 
certainly the air of a man well to do in the 
world. Mrs. Grey wore that day, for the first 
time, a very handsome shawl over her quiet 
merino dress. 

Of course before Monday night we knew all 
about it. The gentleman, Mr. Ingersoll, was 
really Mrs. Grey’s brother, a resident of Balti- 
more, and had come hither expressly to induce 
Mrs. Grey and Esther to share his home. 

Mrs. Grey could not bring herself to that; 
she preferred her lonely independence ; besides, 
the happiest years of her life had passed here, 
and she loved the place. She saw, however, 
too plainly to feel disposed to reject them, tlic 
advantages offered to her daughter; so Esther 
turned up her long tresses with a comb, put 
aside such childish things as high aprons, donned 
long dresses, and vanished from our midst one 
sunny spring morning, while the pear-trees were 
in their whitest splendor. 

Much about the same time I too was sent 
away to school for several years. On my re- 
turn at one of the vacations, I learned that Es- 
ther had been at home and was gone again, and 
so it happened that we never met at all for five 
years. 

A pleasant walk in summer is down Beaver 
Lane, across the brook bearing the same name, 
and then along the bank of that pretty stream, 
skirting the woody hill on the left till the path 
emerges on the highway close by Mrs. Grey’s. 
One fine spring evening two years ago, Fluke 
and I—F luke is my Newfoundland dog, my tol- 
erably faithful attendant in many an excursion 
that would else be solitary—Fluke and I had 
been enjoying the route I have mentioned. The 
shallow water, which, though it flows swiftly, 
is so crystal clear that you may see distinctly 
every outline and faintest shading of the rich 
brown gravel beneath, the soft, vivid green of 
the early grass, so prettily set off by the deep 
tawny sand of the beaten path, the superb droop- 
ing elms which, solitary or in groups, dot the 
fields around, or shade the winding course of 
the far-away river; these, with a richer chorus 





of bird-reusic than it has often been my lot to 
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listen to elsewhere—for we are not a sporting | an auroral flush swept over her face ; I thought 
community—made up a very fair aggregate of it was because I looked at her so much, and, half 
attractions. I diverged from the path to ascend | laughing, apologized. 
the hill a little way, and thereby obtain a better; ‘Oh! you will see quite enough of me, dear 
view of the western sky. There had been prom-| Madge. I shall come to you just as in the dear 
ise of a fine sunset; country people easily grow | old time when we both were young.” (N.B. She 
wise in these prognostics; there were clouds, | was nineteen that summer.) And so we said 
apparently one continuous dusky mass, but the | good-night. 
sun touched them, and they stood detached,| Changes come to all. It chanced this sum- 
fiery-edged and glorious ; just over them floated | mer that Mrs. Wallace Jeflrey was induced to 
the new moon, slender and golden, ‘‘ with the | descend alittle from her solitary grandeur. She 
old moon in her arms,” and in the clear purple | had guests—a lady and a gentleman. The for- 
zenith hung two silver-white planets. I watch-| mer, only for the difference in years, you would 
ed till the beautiful western fires paled. | have taken at first glance to be Mrs. Jeffrey’s 
‘*Come, Fluke,” I called, ‘‘it is time to go| double, but when you looked again you would 
home.” But Fluke had espied a white vesture, have seen that of the sandy ringlets there were 





and was off like a shot ; evidently he had found | 
an acquaintance, for he was leaping, barkimg, | 
wagging his tail, in most demonstrative fash- | 
ion ; so I waited to see what should be the end 
of it. I had not long to wait; the lady of the 
white robe approached and gave me her hand | 
with a frank, cordial smile. Fluke’s memory | 
was better than my own, for at first I did not} 
recognize her, but a moment more told me it was 
Esther—and grown so much! 

Grown, she repeated; yes, indeed, but not | 
changed one whit. She had been half the day | 


in the woods, and loved them just as dearly as | 
when a child she used to live in them almost. 
But she was changed ; her figure had unfold- | 
ed into uncommon symmetry; her eyes, with | 
lashes so long and thick and black, had gained 


wonderfully in depth and beauty of expression ; 
her face was pale in repose, but brightened as 
she spoke, and her mouth, exquisitely shaped, | 
was red as a fuschia blossom. 

She was still Esther though, for an oriole sang | 
in a bough over us, and she caught up his song, | 
echoing it with such perfect truth that he must 
have thought her a veritable bird, | 

** You have learned to sing, Esther ?” 

‘*Oh yes! and, except to read a book, it is | 
all I have learned! They tried faithfully to) 
teach me all that girls are taught, and I tried 
faithfully too for a while; but it was revealed | 
to me,” continued she, “that they mizht just | 
as well try to teach a bird. We compromised ; | 
they ceased importuning me to overpass my Vo- | 
cation, and I did my best to satisfy them about | 
music.” 

** And you play—what instrument?” 

“Best and most the harp—I love it beyond all 
others; and worst and least the guitar. I can 
also do plain stwing—can even make a button- 
hole. And now, dear Madge, you have a com- 
plete list of my accomplishments. Béfore the 
summer is gone, however, I intend to rival my 
own mother in cookery, and then—” 

** And then ?—” 

“T don’t know. I never looked six months 
before me in my life.” 

I scanned her face eagerly because it was so 
very lovely, so full of fresh, beautiful vitality, va- 
rying its expression with every changing thought. 
I remember that with that last remark of hers, 





| Jeffrey's now! 


more, that ihe opaque blue eyes were bluer, that 
the little figure was less still, that this outdressed 
the other by many degrees, and that the frump- 
ish air was wanting entirely. We had been in- 
formed that she was from a stylish Philadelphia 
family, an heiress, altogether accomplished, a 
niece of Mrs. Jeffrey, and a Miss Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Jeffrey, in prospect of this advent, had 
expressed a hope that the young people of the 
village would be polite to Miss Chesterfield. I 
suppose she knew pretty well that she had little 
right to expect any particular manifestation of 
courtesy toward a guest of hers. We all meant, 
however, to go and see Miss Chesterfield; we 
are really tolerably good-natured, and then, 
like country people in general, we take a laud- 
able interest in every body and every thing that 
comes in our way. 

The gentleman guest was Mr. Rivers, a South- 
erner, a widower, and the father of a delicate 
three years’ old fairy, whose slender frame he 
hoped a change of climate would invigorate, 
and whom he had therefore brought North fer 
the summer. 

How much more cheerful it looked at Mrs. 
The front blinds were no lon. 
ger closely shut, the parlor windows were raised, 
the hall-door stood open, and there were sounds 
of life, and a pleasant, stirring aspect about 
the place, contrasting most agreeably with the 
gloomy stillness which had so long prevailed 
there. The bonnie wee ntaiden, too—shy as a 
bird—how delicately fair she was! and when 
she could be induced to lift her eyes and look 
at you through the golden brown curls, what 
lovely eyes they were! dark blue, and dewy as 
violets, but with a sad, questioning look in them, 
which made you think of the lost mother, In 
three weeks that child was the village pet: it 
was inevitable; if Mrs. Jeffrey had been a ver- 
itable dragon, it would have happened all the 
same. 

It chanced that the nurse-maid of little Flora 
had been accidentally disabled, and a substi- 
tute provided, a singular one, too. Sally Her- 
kimer was the most shiftless specimen of young 
womanhood that ever clambered over stump- 
fences and stone walls. She was always limp- 
ing from a stone-bruise, or a thorn in her foot, 
always climbing trees to see how many eggs 
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or young ones were in the nests; though, to do 
her justice, she never disturbed the occupants 
otherwise than to show them her wild, elfin vis- 
age, open-mouthed, unbonneted, and crowned 
with tangled, sun-burned locks, which she was 
all the while jerking back. Her wearing apparel 
exhibited a bizarre texture of rents, darns, and 
patches, the frock usually divested of a consid- 
erable portion of the skirt, and fringed around 
the bottom in fantastic wise. 

Not without favoritism and wire-pulling, Sal- 
ly was promoted to herhigh station. Mrs. Jef- 
frey’s maid-servant, Abigail White, was own 
cousin to Sally Herkimer’s mother. It was 
whispered that Mrs. Jeffrey, leviathan though 
she might be, was tolerably well domineered 
over by Mrs. Abigail. Atall events, when there 
was talk of a nurse for the little lady, Abigail 
fitted out Sally with a tidy new calico frock, a 
whole sun-bonnet, and a pair of leathern shoes. 
Arrayed in this unaccustomed splendor she was 
paraded before Mrs. Jeffrey, and with no other 
testimonial than Abigail White’s asseveration 
of her fitness was forthwith installed. At first 
she was greatly elated with her good fortune, 
but before long, drawing about the little willow 
carriage an hour or two every day became mo- 
notonous, and, by way of variety, she used to 
leave the child with a flower, a pebble, or a 
bit of moss, while she ran to see if the straw- 
berries were ripe in the adjoining field, if the 
ground-bird’s fledgelings were flown, if she could 
reach the swallows’ nests in the sand-bank, or 
if the great turtle were still in the pen she had 
made for him. 

We went to see Miss Chesterfield immedi- 
ately. We quite liked her, a little oldish she 
seemed, but very good-natured, with a flow of 
pleasant chat that was infectious; even Mrs. 
Jeffrey laid aside her loftiness, and was so agree- 
able that we resolved to let by-gones be by- 
gones, and to do famously for Miss Chesterfield 
in the way of walks, rides, in-door and out-of- 
door tea-parties, and the like. But our purposes 
were broken off, for the poor lady was attacked 
by a dreadful toothache, which clung to her 
relentlessly nearly a month, swelling her face 
till she could not open her right eye; and 
then, the pain and swelling being gone at last, 
her poor visage was so marred, so entirely de- 
nuded of skin, that to go about pleasuring 
was out of the question, and our hospitable in- 
tents could not be carried out. Itis an ill wind, 
however, that blows nobody good, and this in- 
disposition of Miss Chesterfield was quite a piece 
of good fortune to Dr. Amory, the young dentist ; 
for with just the exception of extracting a tooth 
for old Hetty Lakin, the deaf, humpbacked 
washerwoman, it was the very first demand on 
his professional skill since his quite recent es- 
tablishment among us. Good care he took of 
Miss Chesterfield! We used to see him daily, 
sometimes oftener, daintily wending his way to 
Mrs. Jeffrey's, in white hat, worn jauntily, un- 
exceptionable gloves, glittering patent leather, 
and cambric kerchief peeping snowily from his 


breast-pocket. For him, just starting in busi- 
ness, it was a great thing to be in such requisi- 
tion at altogether the grandest house in the vil- 
lage ; but for Miss Chesterfield and ourselves it 
was too bad! The weather was charming ; 
just warm enough, just cool enough, not too wet, 
not too dry, the perfection of early summer ; 
flowers were all in bloom, and the stately rows 
of elms, our especial pride, which stand hand 
linked in hand all the way down either side of 
the street, were in their sweet prime of verdure. 
It was too bad! Consideration for Miss Ches- 
terfield would not allow us to execute on our 
own behalf plans formed on hers, and it seemed 
that, after all, we were to have an uncommonly 
quiet summer. Perhaps the fair lady's afflic- 
tion influenced Mr. Rivers also; for, to do him 
justice, he manifested no particular desire to 
avail himself of the social privileges of the neigh- 
borhood. He looked as if he might be a real 
acquisition too; he was tall, well-looking gen- 
erally, with a pair of dark, flashing eyes, and a 
smile of rare sweetness. As for Dr. Amory, 
with his pink cheeks, small mouth, mild eyes, 
and light curling locks, we set him down at 
once as ‘‘ too pretty.” 

And when at length Miss Chesterfield was 
fairly recovered, then set in a rainy fortnight. 
Day after day the clouds poured down their 
‘*varnered fullness” till, midsummer though it 
was, we began to fear a freshet. At last the 
gloom broke, vanished, and left the welkin 
bluer and the earth greener than ever. <A few 
days of fair weather, and now it would do to 
venture on the long-talked-of excursion to Marl- 
borough pond. Nelly Kent and I went over to 
Mrs. Jeffrey's to settle it with Miss Chesterfield. 
At the gate we met Mr. Rivers, who passed 
us with his usual quiet courtesy, not a whit 
more, and we went on toward the house. The 
windows were open, and as we approached we 
heard music—a piano accompaniment—and the 
voices of a lady and a gentleman. It was an old 
Scottish melody, and the two voices were just 
as still and small as it was possible to be and 
be at all. Fortunately they were finishing the 
last stanza, and Nelly and I were not forced to 
the alternative of eaves-dropping or interrup- 
tion. We were shown into the parlor, where 
sat téte-a-téte Miss Chesterfield and Dr. Amory. 
| Open on the piano-forte was the very ditty they 
had been warbling. Truth to tell, they had 
both of them much the look of children who 
had been caught in mischief. To set them at 
ease we entered at once on our errand. 

Would Miss Chesterfield accompany us to 
Marlborough on the morrow? The weather 
| was settled now, we could rely upon that, and 
that road was never bad; the drive would be 
charming. We would set off early in the morn- 
ing, before it was too warm, stay the day in 
Marlborough, and return in the twilight. Would 
she go? 

Miss Chesterfield blushed, hesitated, regret- 
ted. The day after to-morrow she had fixed 
| to leave for home; she could not very well de- 
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lay, as she had already remained several weeks 
longer than she had intended. To-morrow she 
should necessarily be much occupied. Indeed 
she had a particular engagement for the after- 
noon. She was very sorry. 

So were we. Miss Chesterfield had told us 
of a long-cherished wish to see in its native ele- 
ment the loveliest of water-plants, the white 
pond-lily; and nowhere else in our vicinity 
does that floating, starry beauty grow in such 
lavish profusion as in the pretty sheet of water, 
Marlborough pond. We expressed our regret 
and came away. 

The next morning Miss Chesterfield made 
some farewell visits, and precisely at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, Dr. Amory, in a glittering 
rockaway, drove up to Mrs. Jeffrey’s front gate, 
and a few minutes afterward drove away again, 
rosy and radiant, with Miss Chesterfield by his 
side. 

When that lady had left town the next morn- 
img, we were not much surprised to learn that 
Dr. Amory was gone also. In the afternoon, 
knowing that Mrs. Jeffrey would feel lonely, I 
went over to see her and to take her a basket of 
raspberries of my mother’s raising. I found 
her quite unusually glad to see me. She was 
in a particularly communicative mood, with 
no one to talk to. Even the knitting had a 


respite, while she chatted with a fluency alto- 
gether foreign to her usual manner, and pres- 
ently she imparted to me a secret, averring, 
however, that it need no longer remain a se- 


eret. Dr. Amory and Miss Chesterfield were 
engaged. She had known it herself only since 
last evening—with a glance at the clock—since 
half past eight. She had been so completely 
astonished that she had lain awake more than 
an hour after she went to bed. And yet, after 
all, it was not astonishing in the least. Dr. 
Amory was such a gentlemanly person! not 
wealthy, but exceedingly respectable, and a 
professional gentleman. Miss Chesterfield had 
fortune enough to enable them to live as they 
pleased — quite handsomely, in fact. To be 
sure, Mrs. Jeffrey had really supposed—to con- 
fess the truth, she had invited Miss Chester- 
field and Mr. Rivers at the same time, fancy- 
ing that when they became acquainted with each 
other—and it would have been a charming 
match though!—Miss Chesterfield would have 
made such a mother for little Flora, so good- 
tempered she was, and so patient! Dr. Amory 
said that he never in all his practice saw a per- 
son endure any thing as Miss Chesterfield did 
that toothache; just as cheerful the whole time! 
It was quite a lesson. Yes, indeed, it was a 
. loss to Mr. Rivers. And besides, she was not 
too young. Such a common fault it was with 
gentlemen marrying a second time, they mar- 
ried too young. How wrapped up Mr. Rivers 
was in his little daughter! A Miss Roche, of 
Virginia, her mother was—a fair, fragile young 
thing, who lived only a year after her marriage, 
and died when her baby was a fortnight old. 
.Flora had always lived with her maternal grand- 





mother; but she, too, died last winter, and as 
the child had never been strong, her father 
hoped a Northern climate would be of service to 
her. <A good, sweet child she was, Mrs. Jef- 
frey said; tolerably fond of her own way. By 
good luck the room appropriated to the little 
one was the farthest in the house from her own. 
so that she was really very little disturbed. 
There she was now, pretty, affectionate little 
creature, just as fond of Sally as could be, and 
Sally thought all the world of hertoo. Couldn't 
I stay to tea? Abigail was going to have muf- 
fins. Didn’t [like muffins? Couldn't I stay? 

Not then, I thanked her, and I came away 
thinking that Mrs. Jeffrey had grown pleasanter 
and better for a little more intercourse with her 
kind. 

A favorite haunt of Sally Herkimer’s was 
just beyond the little bridge I have spoken of 
across the brook at the foot of Grey’s Hill, and 
thither she betook herself this afternoon. <A 
few rods up the hill stood a butternut-tree, then 
doubly attractive from its fruit, whose progress 
toward ripening she watched closely, and from 
the nest which an oriole had suspended from 
one of the branches. <A large weeping birch 
grew near the edge of the stream, its pendent 
boughs almost meeting the surface of the water. 
Into the shade of this tree, close by the brook- 
side, Sally drew her little charge, tossed her for 
a plaything a twig from a branch overhead, and 
with many injunctions to sit still, and the prom- 
ise of a speedy return, set off on a tour up the 
butternut-tree. Five minutes after, the fairy 
lost her birchen wand, tried to regain it, lean- 
ing far over the side of the frail seat, which 
swayed, yielded, and the next moment the wa- 
ter flowed over the little form. 

But not long. Esther Grey was returning 
from the village by the path I have indicated, 
and reached the spot in time to witness the 
plunge. She sprang to the rescue of the drown- 
ing child, and in a little while held her in her 
arms, and bore her homeward. At the door 
her mother met her, and comprehended all at 
a glance. The dripping garments were re- 
moved, and every means of restoration employ- 
ed. The child lay pale as marble, and as mo- 
tionless. Could she indeed be dead? Surely 
a quiver passed over the little white lips—an- 
other—and then came a breath between a gasp 
and a sob. ‘She will do well now,” said Mrs. 
Grey; and Esther, kneeling by the bedside, wept 
like a child, glad, thankful tears. 

Ill news always speeds. In less than an hour 
an exaggerated report of the circumstances had 
reached Mr. Rivers, and brought him to the 
place where his child was lying. Mrs. Grey 
saw him coming, and went to the gate to mect 
him. ‘ She is sleeping quictly,” said she, ‘‘ and 
will, I trust, sufferno harm.” He did not speak, 
only he wrung her hand. She led him to the 
room where lay the little one; and mother and 
daughter came away, leaving father and child 
together, 

Three hours little Flora lay in a tranquil and 
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refreshing sleep. When she awoke, Mr. Rivers 
had won from Esther a promise that she would 
forego the misgiving which for a year had pre- 
vented her becoming his wife—the misgiving 
that she was too young and too weak. A fount- 
ain was unsealed in her heart holier and sweet- 
er than she had dreamed of, and it gave her 
courage to venture on the untried path. 

Probably Mrs. Jeffrey had never since she 
lived among us gone out so early as.on the day 
following these events. She took no more con- 
sideration of the proprieties of time and place 
than any of the rest of us would have done. 
It had been surmised that she had a heart some- 
where, and so the event proved. She went di- 
rectly to Mrs. Grey, whom she greeted in a way 
as cordially sincere as in herself it was new. I 
believe, in her genuine gratitude at the preserv- 
ation of little Flora, she was as happy that Mr. 
Rivers’s choice had fallen on Esther as she would 
have been had Miss Chesterfield herself been the 
elect lady. And she expressed her pleasure so 
earnestly, that Mrs. Grey began to feel com- 
punctious visitings in view of the light in which 
she had been used to regard her old neighbor. 
Even had there been any real grounds, which 
certainly there were not, for their former dis- 
sension, all differences would still have been 
amicably adjusted. 

Poor Sally Herkimer! Her disgrace seemed 
inevitable. ‘Too quick-witted to await disposal, 
she went directly to her own home, to her little 
garret bedroom, and took a real woman’s solace 
—a good, hearty cry. Her mother, usually apa- 
thetic, but kind-hearted when roused, would fain 
have comforted her. A little Southern suprem- 
acy, however, set all to rights. The diminutive 
lady so fortunately rescued, on her return to 
Mrs. Jetirey’s, missed Sally, and lifting up her 
voice in an unmistakable way, refused to be com- 
forted, to eat, drink, or suffer any human being 
to lay a finger on her, till the whole household 
were fain to unearth Sally. Poor Sally! Pen- 
itent, remorseful, smiling through her tears, she 
lavished broken words of tenderness, uncouth 
caresses, on the pretty, spirited darling whocould 
not be brought to endure her one moment out 
of sight; and the result was, of course, Sally's 
prompt reinstatement. So salutary was the ef- 
fect of the shock which she had received, that 
her conduct became thenceforth exemplary. 

There was a wedding at Mrs. Grey’s the next 
fall, and Mrs. Jeffrey greatly exerted herself to 
do honor to the occasion. She even begged that 
the wedding-day might be postponed a week, to 
give time for the preparation of some superb 
finery in which it would have been her good 
pleasure to array the bride. But Mr. Rivers 
could not remain another week, and realiy Es- 
ther looked quite lovely enough in her pretty 
plain traveling dress. 

Mr. Rivers’s affairs require his presence in 
Baltimore during the winter, but the summer 
brings them all North, so that we have not 
quite lost Esther. I fear, however, that we shall 
henceforth see less of her, for Mrs. Grey has at 





last promised to go next winter and live with 
them altogether. 

Dr. and Mrs. Amory have taken the house 
next Mrs. Jeffrey's, greatly to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 
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ENIUS waits for no favoring times or events, 
nor is its sacred fire smothered, no matter 
how inhospitable the welcome accorded to it. 
No period could have been chosen less propitious 
for the successful development of a great musical 
genius than the times upon which Handel was 
cast. Art and literature had just then no very 
exalted standards; poetry, although nots'lenced, 
was become stiff and formal ; social manners and 
morals were corrupt; men cultivated politeness 
without veneration, and action without enthu- 
siasm; the only available talent was one for 
intrigue, and the greatest merit an outward 
grace united to the least possible amount of ele- 
vated principle: the first two Georges were 
kings of England, and Chesterfield stood at the 
head of the Court wits. What chance was 

there for music among sucha crew ? 

** George Frideric Handel,” as he signed him- 
self, was born at Halle, in Upper Saxony, on 
the 24th of February, 1684. 

Nature intended him for a musician. His 
father, a surgeon, sixty-three years of age at 
the time of young Handel's birth, and evident- 
ly a very respectable old fogy, intended the 
boy for the law. Nature, aided by chance and 
the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfeldt, fortunately tri- 
umphed. 

At five years of age the boy Handel practiced 
secretly upon the keys of a dumb spinet, which, 
with the connivance of his nurse, he had con- 
cealed in the garret of his father’s house. At 
seven he could play with some degree of facili- 
ty. Happening at this time to be at the Ducal 
chapel, he stole to the organ, and as the noble 
congregation was leaving the building began 
to play. Hearing a remarkably soft and sweet 
strain—somewhat out of the usual style of the 
regular organist—the Duke turned to his retinue 
and asked who was playing. 

‘*It is my little brother George, who is not 
yet eight years old,” answered a page standing 
near. The trembling boy was brought before 
the Duke. The father, who had the utmost 
aversion to his boy's strong predilection, and 
thought the Divine Muse only fit companion for 
vagabonds and dissolute characters, was per- 
suaded to place George under the eyes of Zachau, 
a noted organist of Halle. 

At the age of eleven he went to Berlin, where, 
such was his proficiency, he was regarded as a 
musical prodigy, and so excited the envy of 
Bononcini, an Italian composer, that the latter 
wrote an exceedingly intricate sonnata for the 
harpsichord, with which he sought to puzzle the 
boy. But he played it off at sight, and the dis- 
comfited Bononcini was obliged to recognize his 
superior. ‘The father died in 1697. In 1708, 
Handel proceeded to Hamburg, and there, in 
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1705, produced his first opera. Shortly after 
he went to Italy, where he first introduced the 
French horn. Here, being at a masquerade, he 
played with such power and sweetness upon the 
harpsichord that Scarlatti, a celebrated Italian 
composer, exclaimed, ‘It is either the devil or 
that famous Saxon!” and here too he made the 
friendship of many eminent musicians. 

In 1710 Handel journeyed to Hanover, where 
the Elector George of Brunswick, afterward | 
George I. of England, became his patron. The 
following year he went to England, where he | 
was received at court, composed an opera, and 


ued to write operas, and connected himself more 
or less permanently with the manager of the 
** Haymarket,” James Heidegger, known as the 
‘* Swiss Count.” ‘This Heidegger was said to 
be the ugliest man of his time. Chesterfield 
made a wager upon him—saying that it was im- 
possible to find another so hideous a creature. 
After diligent search, an old woman was found 
| whose ugliness was allowed to exceed that of 
Heidegyer. But as that worthy was pluming 
| himself upon the victory, Chesterfield requested 
him to put on the old woman’s bonnet. Thus 
| attired, the Swiss Count was pronounced on all 
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laid the foundation for his subsequent En- | hands by far the most hideous ; and the politest 
glish career. Walsh, who published Handel’s | man of his age won his wager. 
opera, cleared £1500 by the operation, which With Chesterfield musical people seem not 
caused Handel to say to him, ‘‘ My dear Sir, as | to have been favorites. When it was told him 
it is only right that we should be upon an equal | that the famous singer Viscontina said she was 
footing, you shall compose the next opera, and | only twenty- -four— “ She means twenty-four 
I will sell it.’ stone, I suppose,” was his rather ill- natured 
Music was not at this time in a very promis- | reply. 
Ing condition in England. There was much During 1718, 1719, and 1720, Handel wrote 
jealousy of foreign composers, and the chief | the well-known Chandos Anthems and Je De- 
places about the court were always conferred | ums, for the great Duke of Chandos. This no- 
upon natives of the country. Handel wrote in | bleman, formerly paymaster of Queen Anne’s 
his peculiar downright manner: ‘‘ Upon all sol- | armies, was possessed of enormous wealth. He 
emn occasions they were obliged to have re- | built, nine miles from London, a palace which 
course to me, though their ordinary services | cost him $1,150,000. A chapel near by was fitted 
were all composed and performed by blockheads | up in the manner of the Italian Churches, and 
that were natives; they claiming, from several | hither the Duke came every Sunday, attended 
laws, a right hereditary to have the places in | | by a splendid retinue, to worship. Hither too 
their temples supplied by fools of their own | came great numbers of the é/ite of London to 
country.” pray with the splendid Duke. And as this per- 
At this time Handel made the acquaintance | sonage ‘‘ made a point of worshiping God with 
of Thomas Britton—a singular character, who | | the best of every thing,” he soon attached to 
made his living by crying small coal, which he | | himself the Saxon Composer, who enjoyed him- 
carried about the streets in a sack upon his | self very much at the Ducal Palace, in com- 
shoulder, lived in a stable in an obscure part | pany with such men as Pope, Gay, and others, 
of the town, and gave musical réunions in the | who were frequent visitors there. These often 
garret of this stable, a small space, not high | wrote words for Handel's compositions, while he 








enough to permit people to stand upright, in 
which réunions were crowded by the é/ite and 
fashionable of the day. Woolaston the painter, | 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, the Duchess of Queens- | 


bury, one of the most celebrated beauties of the | 


| sometimes set their poetry to music. 

| The palace, which cost $1,150,000, was, at 
| the Duke's death, sold for $55,000. It fell to 
ruins, and at present not a vestige of it is left; 
thus fulfilling Pope’s prediction, in his Essay 


court, in fact, all the intelligent and fashionable | ‘‘ On the Use of Riches :” 


of London, were weekly entertained gratuitously “© Another age shall see the golden ear 


Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre ; 
for a long period—from 1678 to 1714—the time | 


by this small coal-dealer, in his stable garret, 


ef his death. All newly-arrived artists made it a | 
point to appear at Britton’s concerts. 
portrait is preserved in the British Museum. | 
In it he is represented in a dustman’s hat, a | 
blouse, and a neckerchief knotted like a rope. 
He never lived elsewhere than in his dingy 
stable, and pursued his humble calling to his 
death ; but so great was the veneration felt for 
him as a connoisseur, that he was latterly ad- 
dressed as ‘* Sir,” and received attentions from 
the most prominent persons in'the kingdom. 
Queen Anne had granted to Handel a pen- 
sion of £200 per annum. George I. added an- 
other £200, thus giving the great composer at 
ence acompetency. An appointment as music- 
master to the Prince of Wales, afterward George 
I., gave him another £200. He still contin- 


Britton’s | 


Deep harvests bury all bis pride has planned, 
And laughing Ceres reassume the land.” 
In the crypt of his chapel, which is now in the 
| last stage of dilapidation, is found almost the 
| only remaining memorial of the possessor of so 
| much wealth and splendor—a marble statue 
| erected to his memory, flanked by two smaller 
| statues of his first two wives. His third, and 
| best beloved, has not gained a place by his side. 
She was of humble origin, and their marriage 
had something of romance in it. The Duke, 
being on a journey, and passing an inn, saw a 
groom beating a young girl with a horsewhip. 
Attempting in pity to interpose in the girl's fa- 
vor, he was informed that she was the groom’s 
wife, which, of course, according to the English 
law, gave the brute a right to administer cor- 





rection to her. But willing to compromise, the 
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husband offered to sell his young wife to the 
Duke, and, in order to save her from further 
punishment, he bought her. Not knowing what 
to do with her, he sent her to school; and when, 
sometime after, his Duchess died, he took it into 
his head to marry his purchase. So the poor 
girl, who had been beaten by a groom at the 
road-side became Duchess of Chandos; and it 
is said comported herself in her new station 
with great dignity, winning the love not only 
of her husband, but of all who knew her. But 
her family would not permit her remains to be 
laid in the Ducal tomb. 

In 1720 Handel published ‘* Lessons for the 
Harpsichord.” Among the pieces in this collec- 
tion was ‘‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,” which 
has become celebrated from the circumstance 
which occasioned it. As Handel was one day 
going to ‘‘Cannons,” as the Duke of Chandos’s 
palace was called, he was overtaken in a show- 
er, and took shelter in a smithy. The black- 
smith proceeded with his work, singing a song 
meanwhile. By an extraordinary phenomenon 
the hammer, striking in time, drew from the 
anvil two harmonious sounds, which, being in 
accord with the melody, made a sort of contin- 
uous bass. Handel was struck by the incident, 
remembered the air and its queer accompani- 
ment, and returning home composed, from his 
recollections of it, a piece for the harpsichord. 

Hitherto the illustrious composer had lived 
in tolerable peace. But an opposition party, 
headed by his old rival, Bononcini, who had 
come to London under the auspices of the Royal 
Academy of Music, was becoming clamorous. 
This opposition numbered among its adherents 
many of the most influential nobles and wits of 
the day. It seems singular at this time the 
violence with which a composer whose greatness 
all were constrained to acknowledge was pur- 
sued. Singers quarreled with and cheated him; 
musical amateurs tried hard to elevate second- 
rate men over his head; influential noblemen 
used their influence to cause the failure of his 
operas; and divers of the wits of the town 
amused themselves at the passionate German, 
whose broken English was a bad pretext for an 
ill-natured laugh. 

Swift, who had no ear for music, and ad- 
mired nothing but Swift, wrote a well-known 
epigram upon the quarrel, and this was set ‘‘ as 
a cheerful glee for four voices :” 


“Some say that Signor Bononcini, 
Compared to Handel is a ninny ; 
Whilst others say that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 
Strange that such difference there should be 
*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee." 


In 1727 Handel wrote four ‘‘Coronation An- 
thems” for the occasion of George II.’s corona- 
tion. The following year Gay’s ‘‘ Beggars’ Op- 
era,” which was said to have ‘‘ made the rich 
gay, and the Gay rich,” had a great run, which 
no opera by either Handel or Bononcini was 
able to interrupt. This piece, which still has 
possession of the minor English stage, although 








now simply an absurdity, taken as a repre- 
sentation of actual life, was a but very slightly 
caricatured picture of the social state of a time 
when the roads near the capital were rendered 
unsafe by daring highwaymen, many of whom 
were more than suspected to be young men of 
family, who took this means to replenish their 
purses, exhausted at the gambling-table. So for- 
midable were these fellows that compacts were 
frequently entered into with them for the free- 
dom of the road. The chairmen of Queen Car- 
oline were strongly suspected to be in league 
with highwaymen ; and she would not permit 
them to be turned away; doubtless having little 
objection to be safely carried by suspected con- 
federates of robbers. 

Handel still persisted in operas, and his man- 
agers sometimes lost money, or were forced to 
ludicrous extremes of economy to save expense. 
A writer of the time says of stage decorations: 
‘* We shall often see a shabby king surrounded 
by a party of his generals, every one of whom 
belongs to a ragged regiment. Duncan, king 
of Scotland, has not had a new habit for this 
last century ; the mighty Julius Cesar appears 
as ragged as a colt; and many other monarchs 
are no better dressed than so many heathen phi- 
losophers.” 

By 1729 Handel had amassed $50,000. He 
now made arrangements with Heidegger, the 
ugly Swiss Count, to bring out operas at the 
Haymarket for three years in partnership. They 
succeeded poorly. In 1732 was performed, for 
the first time, an oratorio—that of ‘‘ Esther.” 
This was followed by another, ‘‘ Acis and Ga- 
latea,” in which the part of Galatea was sung by 
Miss Arne, afterward the wife of a brother of 
Colley Cibber, the Poet-Laureate of George II. 
She separated from her husband, after a very 
scandalous lawsuit for adultery, in which one 
shilling damages was awarded to the husband, 
causing the wits to ask whether this was the 
price of Mrs. Theophilus’s virtue or her hus- 
band’s honor. She had a fine voice, and sang 
so exquisitely in the ‘* Messiah,” upon the first 
presentation of that oratorio in Dublin, that Dr. 
Delany, the great friend and companion of Swift, 
exclaimed, as he sat in the boxes, ‘‘ Woman, for 
this be all thy sins forgiven thee !" 

At this time Handel’s enemies were more nu- 
merous than ever. His musical novelties gave 
offense to the professed connoisseurs, and his pe- 
culiarities gave them a chance to ridicule him 
which was teo good to be lost. The choral com- 
binations he effected were said to tear the ears 
of listeners. Even the King, his steady friend,’ 
was seduced into a bon mot against the maestro: 
Being at a concert, while the trumpets were 
sounding a tremendous storm raged outside, and 
a stunning clap of thunder broke over the build- 
ing. ‘* How sublime !” said his Majesty to Lord 
Pembroke. ‘‘ What an accompaniment! How 
this would delight Handel !” 

It became the fashion to sneer at the ‘‘ Ger- 
man Bear.” In Fielding’s ‘‘ Tom Jones” this 
is alluded to: ‘‘ It was Mr. Western’s custom, 
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every afternoon, as soon as he was drunk, to hear 
his daughter play on the harpsichord ; for he was 
a great lover of music, and perhaps had he lived 
in town might have passed for a connoisseur, 
for he always excepted against the finest com- 
positions of Mr. Handel.” 

The quarrels in the royal family of England 
at this time excited the attention and disgust of 
Europe. George II. was obstinate to the last 
degree. Few could bear up against his rage. 
Chesterfield, whose suave impertinence never 
failed him, had occasion once to lay before his 
Majesty, for signature, a patent for the appoint- 
ment of a man the King detested. ‘‘ I'd rather 
give it to the devil !” was the royal exclamation, 
pushing the paper away from him. ‘‘ With all 
my heart, your Majesty,” was Chesterfield’s 
ready answer; ‘but you observe that it is ad- 
dressed to ‘our right trusty and well beloved 
cousin,’” 

Frederic, Prince of Wales, was as obstinate 
as his father, and being in disgrace, to spite his 
Majesty, for some time ranged himself with the 
opposition to Handel. But he soon returned to 
the other side ; and upon his marriage, in 1736, 
the great composer wrote a wedding anthem, 
which was used in the religious ceremony. It 
is curious to read that, there having been at this 
time a partial reconciliation of the royal family, 
**his Majesty did his Royal Highness the honor 
to put on his shirt; and the bride being in bed 
in a rich undress, his Majesty came into the 
room, and the prince following soon after, in a 
night-gown of silver stuff and cap of the finest 
lace, the quality were admitted to see the prince 
and princess sitting up in bed.” 

On November 20, 1737, Queen Caroline died. 
The King pretended great sorrow at her loss. 
Standing by the royal death-bed, he seemed 
overcome at the idea of being left a widower, 
and burst into a flood of tears. The Queen re- 
newed her injunctions that after her decease he 
should take a second wife. He sobbed aloud, 
but amidst his sobbing suggested an opinion that, 
rather than take another wife, he would main- 
tain a mistress ortwo. ‘‘ Eh, mon Dieu!” ex- 
claimed the dying Caroline, ‘*‘ the one does not 
prevent the other.” 

Handel received the royal commands for a 
funeral anthem, and in ten days it was rehearsed 
and performed. 

Meantime, what with lack of appreciation on 
the part of the public, and constant persecution 
from those who aspired to be his rivals, Handel 
lost all he was worth, and in 1738 was at the 
end of his means. <A concert for his benefit 
gave him no less a sum than $4000. The pro- 
prietors of the Vauxhall Gardens, who had made 
their fortunes by his music, raised a statue to 
him; and thus encouraged, he went on with his 
work. In 1739 “‘ Israel in Egypt” was brought 
out, and although one of Handel’s finest com- 
positions, had a run of only four nights. It 
seems strange that a public which so largely pa- 
tronized music should so entirely fail to perceive 
the gigantic merit of this oratorio. But our sur- 





prise is lessened when we read in the papers of 
those times that ‘‘several of the nobility have 
agreed to erect a monument to the memory of 
Mr. William Shakespear, the famous English 
poet, in Westminster Abbey ;” and that, there 
being a considerable deficiency of funds, ‘‘ Lord 
Burley was pleased, out of his regard for the 
memory of so great a man, to give ten guineas for 
himself ;” and finally, that a play was advertised 
as ‘ written originally by Mr. William Shaks- 
pear, and revised and adapted to the stage by 
Mr. Theobald, author of ‘ Shakspear Restored.’ " 

Discouraged by his ill success, Handel at one 
time entertained serious thoughts of returning 
to Germany. He was, however, persuaded to 
visit Ireland, and wrote, to take with him, his 
great oratorio, the ‘‘ Messiah.” On his way to 
Dublin he was detained by adverse winds at 
the village of Chester, and here, desiring to lose 
no time, sought for some man who could read 
music at sight, to aid him in rehearsing some 
portions of the just-completed oratorio. A 
house-painter, named Janson, was pointed out 
to him as a fit person. But he managed so 
badly that Handel, always irascible, grew pur- 
ple with anger, and roared out in his broken 
English, ‘‘ You schountrel! tit you not tell me 
dat you could sing at soite?” ‘*‘ Yes, Sir,” re- 


plied Janson, good-naturedly, ‘‘ but not at first 
The absurd reply upset the composer's 


sight.” 
rage. 
The ‘‘ Messiah” achieved a great success in 
Dublin. The house was crowded, and the de- 
mand for seats was so urgent that the advertise- 
ment of each performance entreats the ladies to 
‘*lay aside their hoops, as thereby the hall will 
hold at least one hundred persons more, with 
full ease,” Hoops of enormous dimensions were 
then worn, and the wits united to ridicule the 
extravagance, as they do in these days. This 
calls to mind another notice, given at the first 
Handelian festival, in 1790: ‘* No ladies will be 
admitted with Aats, and they are particularly re- 
quested to come without feathers, and very small 
hoops, if any.” 

‘* Samson” was the next oratorio. Handel 
himself considered it quite equal to the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah.”” Beard, the famous English tenor, raised 
himself to the first rank of singers of his day in 
the part of Samson. This Beard married Lady 
Henrietta Herbert, only daughter of James, Earl 
of Waldegrave—a marriage which caused much 
scandal at the time, and gave Lady Mary Mon- 
tague occasion for one of her most ill-natured 
letters. She says: ‘‘ Lady Gage asked my ad- 
vice. I told her honestly, that since the lady 
was capable of such amours, I did not doubt, if 
this was broke off, she would bestow her person 
and fortune on some hackney coachman or 
chairman; and that I really saw no method of 
saving her from ruin, and her family from dis- 
honor, but by poisoning her. I offered to be at 
the expense of the arsenic, and even to admin- 
ister it with my own hands, if she would invite 
her to drink tea with her that evening.” Lady 
Herbert had applied to a priest to be regularly 
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married, and for this Lady Montague writes: 
‘* Her relatives have certainly no reason to be 
amazed at her constitution; but are violently 
surprised at the mixture of devotion that forces 
her to have recourse to the Church in her ne- 
cessities.” 

The Battle of Culloden gave occasion for the 
oratorio of ‘* Judas Maccabeeus,” which was first 
presented in April, 1747. Those were bloody 
times, and it is difficult to believe that the men 
and women who displayed so little horror at the 
cruel events of the day could justly appreciate 
such music as Handel gave them. The trials 
of the prisoners occupied and amused the town. 
George Selwyn, who delighted in horror of all 
kinds, was especially in his element. Walpole 
says, “ He” (Selwyn) ‘‘saw Anne Bethel’s sharp 
visage looking wistfully at the rebel lords. He 
said, ‘What a shame it is to turn her face to 
the prisoners till they are condémned!’” Sel- 
wyn was always poking about among horrors 
of some kind. Secretary Craggs—he to whom 
Pope wrote the epistle—had once been a foot- 
man. So had his friend Arthur Moore. Get- 
ting into a carriage one day together—after their 
rise in the world—Craggs said to Moore, ‘*‘ Why, 
Arthur, I am always about to get up behind, 
are not you?” Walpole telling this story to 
Selwyn, he replied, that “‘ Arthur Moore had had 
his coffin chained to that of his mistress. I saw 
them the other day in a vault in St. Giles’s,” 
where he had been to gratify his morbid taste 
for horrors. 

Walpole speaks of Lord Balmerino—one of 
those who were tried and put to death at this 
time—as ‘‘ the most natural, brave old fellow I 
ever saw.” When they were brought from the 
Tower in separate coaches, there was some dis- 
pute in which the axe must go. Old Balmerino 
cried, ‘‘ Put it with me.” “At the bar he plays 
with his fingers on the edge of the axe while 
talking to the gentleman-jailer; and one day, 
somebody coming up to listen, he took the blade 
and held it like a fan between their faces.” ‘The 
old lord’s death-warrant was brought in while 
he and his wife—his ‘* Pretty Peggy”—were sit- 
ting at dinner in his cell in the Tower. She 
fainted away. He turned round and said, 
‘* Lieutenant, with your d——d warrant you 
have spoiled my lady’s stomach.” At the exe- 
cution of Lord Kilmarnock, when all was ready, 
he himself gave the signal to the headsman by 
dropping a white handkerchief. Selwyn was so 


tickled by the horrors which he saw that he did | 


every thing, as Walpole says, a da tranche téte. 
Having to get a tooth pulled out, he gave the 
signal to the dentist by dropping his handker- 
chief in Lord Kilmarnock’s manner. 

In 1750 ‘‘ Theodora,” Handel's favorite ora- 
torio, was first performed—and that to empty 
houses. Like most favorite children, it was also 
the worst. It was the most glaring failure the 
great composer ever made; but with accustomed 
obstinacy, he refused to acknowledge the fact, 
Instead of withdrawing the oratorio after the 





woefully empty houses. A friend of his being 
present one evening when the house was very 
poorly filled, Handel said to him, at the close 
of the performance: ‘* Will you be here next 
Friday night? I will play it to you.” He was 
less good-natured another time, when, being in- 
formed that if he would repeat ‘‘ Theodora” a 
person of note from the city would engage to 
fill all the boxes, he replied: ‘‘ He is a fool: 
the Jews will not come to it as to Judas Macca- 
beeus, because it is a Christian story; and the la- 
dies will not come, because it is a virtuous one.” 
Handel had now been suffering for some time 
from gutta serena. In February, 1752, he pro- 
duced ‘‘ Jephtha,” his last work. He had three 
times submitted to an operation, but vainly. On 
January 27, 1753, it was announced that ‘* Mr. 
Handel has at last unhappily quite lost his 
sight.” During this year, at each performance 
of his oratorios, he played as usual a concerto 
upon the organ. ‘‘Samson,” one of his favor- 
ite oratorios, was in the programme of the sea- 
son. The grand old man was seated at the 
organ. Spite of his usual firmness, he could 
not listen unmoved to the pathetic air and words 
of the sightless Hebrew Hercules, giving utter- 
ance to a grief so nearly his own. Milton's 
own words had been adapted to the music: 


“*Total eclipse! no sun, no moon! 
All dark amidst the blaze at noon! 
Oh, glorious light! no cheering ray, 
To glad my eyes with welcome day ; 
Why thus deprived thy prime decree ? 
Sun, moon, and stars are dark to me.’ 

The eyes of the audience were upon him. 
They saw him grow pale ‘and tremble—he who 
had faced the popular displeasure so often ; and 
when the assistants led him forward to the front 
of the stage, the assembly rose in respect to 
his misfortune, and many eyes were filled with 
tears. 

Handel died on the 13th of April, 1759, at 
the ripe age of seventy-four years. In person 
he was stout, massive, possessed of a powerful 
constitution, great muscular vigor, and a coun- 
tenance indicative of great wit and intelligence. 
His repartee was quick, and generally stinging. 
Once he quarreled with an English singer, 
named Gordon, who reproached him with ac- 
companying him badly. Said Gordon, ‘If you 
persist in accompanying me in that manner, I 
will jump upon your harpsicord and smash it to 
pieces.” ‘*Oh,” replied Handel, ‘‘let me know 
when you will do that and I will advertise it; 
for I am sure more people will come to see you 
jump than to hear you sing.” 

Independence was Handel’s most prominent 
quality. Inan age when musicians were ranked 
with valets and cooks, he made himself respected 
by even his enemies, and was treated as the 
equal of those great men whom his genius de- 
lighted, Withal he was cool amidst discourag- 
ing circumstances, When some one was ex- 
pressing to him his regret at seeing the house 
so empty, he replied: ‘‘ Nevre moind, de music 


first few representations he continued it, but to | vill sount de petter.” 
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His hasty temper sometimes led him into | of consideration the thousands who are delighted 
ludicrous extremes. One of the female singers | each year with his various compositions, there 
ence declined to sing the part given her. Han-/| is no great public funeral at which his ‘‘ Dead 
del flew at the rebel, saying: ‘‘I always knew March in Saul” is not used. 
you were a very devil; but I shall now let you | -—-——_—- ———— 
know that I am Beelzebub, the prince of devils ;” | LOVE AFTER | MARRIAGE. 
then seizing her, he ran to the window, and | L 
swore that if she did not sing the air he would | ae ereneen what the French call mariages 
immediately throw her into the street. She | de convenance, or what we call love-match- 
was subdued, and sang without further objec | es, are most productive of happiness is, like al- 
tion. most all other questions, moral, political, or 

It was well known that he could not bear to philosophical, yet to be decided. Much can be 
hear the tuning of instruments—for which rea- said on either side. Climate, character, taste, 
son this was always done before his arrival at | with other considerations, affect the solution. 
the theatre. A musical wag stole into the | There are precedents enough to decide the ques- 
orchestra one night, when the Prince of Wales | tion either way. 
was to be present, and untuned all the instru-| If we can conciliate the duties we owe our- 
ments. . As soon as the Prince arrived, Handel | selves—which include obligations to parents, so- 
gave the signal to begin, con spirito. The hor- | cicty, and position, and the promptings of our 
rible din and discord may be imagined. The | hearts, or what we take to be such—we certain- 
enraged maestro started up, overturned a double | ly duplicate the chances of happiness. But this 
bass in his way, seized a kettle-drum, and threw | seldom happens in life, and when it does, rather 
it at the leader with such violence that he lost from good luck than any sound conduct of our 
his full-bottomed wig in the effort. Then ad- | own—an instance of which is illustrated by the 
vancing bareheaded to the front of the orchestra, | following narrative : 
he stood there, literally speechless with rage,| The Count de la Mothe, of the old nobility 
staring and stamping, till the Prince came and | of France, had lost his father by the guillotine, 
led him away. | and had only eseaped the same fate himself by 

In composition he was exceedingly rapid, and | a precipitate flight. When Napoleon had re- 
always greatly affected himself at what he wrote. | stored order, and established his power as First 
When his servant used to bring him up his | Consul, he gave most of the emigrants permis- 
chocolate in the morning, he often stood in silent | sion to return to France, with every assurance 
astonishment to see his master’s tears mixing | of safety. Of this privilege the Count de la 
with the ink with which he penned his notes. | Mothe was eager to avail himself, and was for- 
When asked what were his feelings when com- tunate enough besides to obtain the removal of 
posing the Hallelujah Chorus, Handel said, ‘‘I| the sequestration on a greater portion of his 
did tink I did see all heaven before me and the | large estates. On the proclamation of the Em- 
great God himself.” A friend calling upon him | pire, believing that the throne of Napoleon was 
when in the act of setting to music the pathetic | secured both from foreign attack and domestic 
words, ‘ He was despised and rejected of men,” | insurrection, and alone promised order and safe- 
found him actually sobbing. ty to France, he took service under him, and 

In his habits he was simple. ‘To visit ex-| was present at Eylau, Wagram, and the capture 
hibitions of paintings seems to have been his | of Vienna; on which latter occasion he was pro- 

| 


favorite amusement. He was never married. | moted for his gallantry and efficient military 
Once in Germany, before he achieved greatness, | conduct to a Generalship of Division. He, 
he was ready to be married, but was disgusted | however, gave in his adhesion to the Bourbons 
by a remark of his intended mother-in-law, that | on their first return from exile, remained faith- 
she ‘‘ would never consent to see her child mar- | ful to his oath during the Hundred Days, and, 
ried to a fiddler.” Ue broke off the match. | on their second accession to power, was strong 
Like most men of genius he worked incessantly. | in the favor of the Court. The sickness of his 
He had a Rucker harpsichord, every key of | wife compelled him, however, to relinquish his 
which, from constant use, was hollowed like the | residence in Paris, and take up his abode at a 
bowl of a spoon. chateau upon the shore of the Mediterranean, 
Such was the most illustrious composer the | between Toulon and Marseilles, where we find 
world has known. If he was not fully appreciat- | him, with his wife and two sons, at the opening 
ed by his own age, it must have been a source | of our story. 
of satisfaction to him to recollect that his music| It was a magnificent day toward the end of 
had a part in every leading event of the century | April. A warm sun had coaxed the buds of the 
in which he worked. His compositions were | orange to open, and fill the air with perfume. 
required to celebrate successively the birthday | The gardeners had all hastened to take off from 
of Queen Anne, the marriage of the Prince of | the trees the thatch-covering with which, in 
Wales (afterward George II.), and that of the | Provence, they are protected during the cold 
Princess Royal, the coronation of George II., the | season, and every where Spring was celebrating 
burial of Queen Caroline, the peace of Utrecht | his conclusive victory over Winter. 
and that of Aix la Chapelle, and the victories| The family had met at the breakfast-table— 
of Dettingen and Culloden. And leaving out | the Count, his wife, and two sons, Louis and 
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Henri. Louis was tall, well-formed, and of ele- 
gant manners: Henri, though twenty years old 
or more, did not seem more than seventeen, so 
delicate was he in appearance. His features, 
though regular and handsome, were so deadly 
pale as to seem cut out of marble. His whole 
existence might have been said to centre in his 
eyes, which were dark, lustrous, and, at the 
same time, filled with an expression of soft rev- 
erie. His, indeed, was one of those counte- 
nanees that attract like an enigma—the longer 
you gaze the greater your desire to pierce its 
mystery. 

His neglected dress was in strong contrast to 
the appearance of the others; of which, howev- 
er, he seemed wholly unconscious. 

The Count read the Parisian newspapers ; 
Henri, sitting near the window, ate with a very 
good appetite, with his eyes always fixed upon 
the brilliant carpet of the lawn. ‘The Countess 
exchanged from time to time a few words with 
Louis, who sat near her, about the contemplated 
improvements on the estate. As they were on 
the point of leaving the table, the Countess, look- 
ing down the avenue of orange-trees, perceived 
three persons approaching the chateau. ‘‘ Here 
is somebody coming,” she says; ‘‘ look, Louis, 
and see if you know them. I don’t recollect 
ever having seen them before.” 

‘It is our notary, mother, Mr. Lasere, with 
his wife and daughter.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Cofint, ‘‘ he was to come on 
business of mine; but why he has brought his 
family I don’t understand. Does he expect us 
to be on familiar terms with him?” he asked, 
with a discontented expression. 

Henri, as soon as he heard his mother an- 
nouncing an arrival, had quitted the breakfast- 
room. 

In the mean time the party had come up to 
the entrance, and the Countess civilly went for- 
ward to meet them. 

‘*Madame Lasere has hastened to pay her 
compliments to Madame the Countess,” said the 
notary, ‘‘and she could not resist the desire of 
presenting her daughter.” 

The Countess, though not overpleased with 
the call, replied with a few polished phrases; 
and when the Count carried Mr. Lasere away 
with him she invited the two ladies into the 
garden. 

Madame Lasere was still young, and some 
would have called her still beautiful. A full- 
ness rather too evident, in taking away her del- 
icacy of form, had yet left her a freshness of 
complexion quite unusual in the second period 
of woman’s life. A little more of the good taste 
which she was incessantly speaking of without 
ever having been able to acquire would have 
made her an agreeable woman. vs it was, her 
ill-advised pretensions only succeeded in ren- 
dering her ridiculous. 

Her daughter, Rose, had, neither in dress nor 
manner, her pretentious affectation. Only but 
a few days previously released from the convent, 
where she had been for some time as a pupil, 


she still preserved its uniform dress, and the 
embarrassed countenance and retiring manners 
which recluses generally puton. In spite, how- 
ever, of her inelegant dress, and gaucheric, she 
was very lovely. 

She had just reached sixteen years ; her waist 
was slender, and beautifully rounded; and, 
what is rare in Provence, she was a blonde. 
Her golden hair, smooth, glossy, and abundant, 
fell down her blushing cheeks in magnificent 
tresses; and her eyes were of such deep blue 
that they appeared black at night. What no 
expression could render was the dazzling hue 
of her complexion, and the most beautiful rose 
that ever bloomed could not be more fresh and 
softer than her cheeks. 





As Louis studied these features his sympa- 
thies were awakened ; and, bringing his conver- 
| sation with her mother to as abrupt a close as 

civility permitted, he undertook to draw her into 

conversation ; but he could only extort an oc- 
casional ‘‘ Yes” or “ No,” which, according to 
French etiquette, is the only conversation a 
young girl fresh from a provincial convent is 
allowed to carry on with a gentleman. 

“Do you like the country, Miss Rose?” he 
inquired. 

‘I do not know—I have never lived in the 
country.” 

‘*You prefer city life, then?” 

‘*T know nothing of city life either, for I have 
never inhabited a city.” 

‘* Why,” said Louis, laughingly, ‘‘ you must 
have lived in one or the other.” 

** And yet I never have,” replied Rose. “I 
have just come out of a convent, where I have 
passed six years, and if you knew as well as I 
what a convent is, you would call it neither 
country nor city.”’ 

“You are perfectly right,” said Louis—‘“a 
convent is a place of itself. There are peo- 
ple, it is true, and trees in or near it, and yet 
they do not make company, still less a land- 
scape.” 

As the party were walking over the grounds 
they came suddenly upon Henri, leaning against 
a wall, with his chin in his hands, seemingly in- 
tent upon something on the ground. 

‘*What are you doing there, my son?” in- 
quired the Countess. 

Henri turned round, as if taken by surprise, 
bowed to the ladies, but said nothing. 

‘*What are you looking at,” continued his 
mother, ‘‘ with so much interest ?” 

‘** Perhaps,” said Madame Lasere, jestingly, 
‘at those two beetles who are fighting there.” 

‘* Yes, madame, and it is more than half an 
hour that I have been looking at them. It is 
a glorious sight!” 

‘* My son is yet a boy!” said the Countess. 

‘*Come with us, Henri,” said Louis, ‘we 
are more attractive than bugs of any kind.” 
Henri quietly followed them, and his presence 
seemed to put Rose more at her ease, as he 
made a third; and she ventured eVen to ex- 
press her admiration of some flowers they saw, 
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though still, in her opinion, more of the land Her recollections, one by one, came out from 
ought to be turned to more useful purposes. the hazy mist of the past, and defiled before 

‘‘Your father proposes to cultivate all this | her as pale and tender phantoms. This saloon 
land, does he not?” she inquired, addressing | called up all she had lost; sadly, but gratefully, 
Louis. ‘visions of olden times fell upon her soul; her 

‘*T sincerely hope not,” Henri suddenly ex- | heart opened to the fullness of her sensations, 
claimed. ‘‘ Let them have a kitchen-garden, | and tears, silent and unconscious, glided softly 
and leave the rest as it is.’ | down her beautiful cheeks. 

Rose looked at him for the first time with Totally absorbed in her emotions, she had not 
her great limpid eyes—as if she had hardly un- | perceived Henri, who, immovable on the thresh- 
derstood him. | old, was contemplating her with deep and unaf- 

Louis, to make amends for the seeming in- | fected admiration. But the Count and Madame 
civility of Henri’s remark, interposed by say- | de la Mothe entering at this moment drew him 
ing: ‘* We will at least, Mademoiselle Rose, | out of his ecstasy, and Clementine from her 
plant many rose-bushes here ; so that, when you | reverie. 
favor us with calls, you will think yourselfamong | Clementine had such an enchanting voice, and 
your sisters.” This compliment, neither very | | expressed herself so felicitously always, that it 
new nor striking, seemed to please the young | was impossible not to be carried away by her 
girl; she blushed, and thanked Louis witha smile, | tones and manner. 
which showed the dazzling enamel of her teeth. During the conversation that followed Henri 

As the visitors were walking through the ave- | did not utter a word. Leaning over the back 
nue homeward, they passed a carriage in which | of the sofa behind his mother, he seemed to ab- 
the inquisitive eye of Madame Lasere noticed | sorb every thing that was said, looking all the 
the black vail of a lady in mourning. The car- | time at Clementine with an eager and admiring 
riage was covered with dust, and, according to | expression which would have embarrassed al- 
appearances, had come from a great distance. | most any one but herself. She, however, had 





The carriage stopped in front of the terrace 
of the chateau, and a young girl in deep mourn- 
ing got out. 

Clementine de la Soubise still wore black for 
her father, who had been dead for more than a 
year. He had sold, on the eve of his death, 


this chateau to the present proprietor, and Clem- 


entine, after sixteen years of absence, had come 
to see once more the scenes of her infancy. Her 
traveling-dress, of dark wool, was cut after the 
fashion of a riding habit, and displayed the con- 
tours of her lovely shape; a white cambric col- 
lar surrounded her whiter and delicate neck, 
and a broad hat, such as the peasants wear, 
crowned her flowing hair, protecting her head 
much more effectually from the rays of a vernal 
sun than her hood of dark silk. Her regular 
features, her large lustrous eyes, her skin so 
smooth and white, the wavy folds of her black | 
hair, which hung over and encircled her well- | 
shaped brow, formed, with her subdued counte- 
nance and severe costume, a harmonious and 
touching union. She recalled to the mind’s 
eye the heroines of twenty years. 

While waiting the arrival of Madame de la 
Mothe she remained standing, and surveyed the 
furniture and decorations of the room with deep 
emotion. She found herself, after so long an 
absence, in the room where she had played on a 
mother s knee, and close by the sofa upon which 
her father was wont to rest on his return from 
the hunt. Nothing was changed; each article 
of furniture was as she had left it; the same man- 
tle-clock marked the hour; the old flower-vases 
were there, and, indeed, all seemed unchanged. 
But herself and position how changed! Father 
and mother both dead, the estate sold, herself 
a woman grown, entering as a stranger the house 
where she was born, and where her purest souv- 
enirs clustered—these indeéd were changes ! 


a 
| been too accustomed to admiration to be sur- 


prised at the impression she had produced upon 
a bashful young man, unaccustomed to society, 
and so much overcome by her charms as to be 
incapable of speech. 

Louis, as well as his brother, had been much 
struck with the beauty of their visitor; but his 
way of expressing his admiration, though as de- 
cided as Henri’s, was more discreet. Clementine 
seemed to relish much better his homage, and 
while the rest conversed on various topics she lent 
a very complaisant ear to Louis’s flattering and 
lively conversation. He, unapprised of the some- 
what melancholy object of her visit, exerted him- 
self to provoke her to smiles, and succeeded many 
times without too great effort. He knew very 
well that gayety was an excellent conductor for 
those little dqicacies of expression, half persi- 

flage half passion, which our sex is ready to of- 
fer, and the other happy to receive. Some men, 
| it is true, on the very first début commence in 
a grave tone. But this method demands supe- 
rior talent; mere cleverness will not suffice to 
victory ; more is required—an incontestible su- 
periority is absolutely essential. Of the many 
who make their début this way, not one in ten 
succeeds. ‘The man is laughed at, and ridicule 
is fatal in love! 

Louis was clever; whenever a woman pleased 
him, he laid it down as an invariable principle 
that to please her he must amuse her. He said, 
in order to draw a prize, it was necessary to buy 
a ticket in the lottery, and that the more tickets 
you had the greater your chance of success. The 
quickest way, he said, to make a woman pleased 
with you is to make her pleased with herself. He 
acted as he theorized, and pretended he had no 
reason to complain of his method. 

At the time he essayed to make his system 
| of action. avail with Clementine he had for aux- 
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iliaries some decided natural advantages. He 
had not reached his thirtieth year, and had but 
just perhaps attained to the ful! development of 
his muscular beauty. Strong, tall, and light- 
complexioned, with superb hair and teeth, he 
had all the distinctive marks of his Norman 
origin. He resembled his father as Henri did 
his mother, who was a Creole of Cuba, and from 
whom the latter derived his Spanish complex- 
ion. The two races uniting in marriage, in- 
stead of being confounded in their children, were 
both reproduced in maintaining their original 
characters. 

In a strict sense, Louis was handsomer than 
his brother, and as he never neglected any art 
to display his good looks to the greatest advant- 
age—an art which Henri seemed completely to 
ignore —there resulted a striking contrast be- 
tween the two, from which Louis derived all the 
benefit. 

IL. 

After the visit Clementine often came to the 
chateau from Toulon, where she was living with 
an aunt. The gracious manners of Madame de 
la Mothe pleased, while the significant atten- 
tions of the two brothers did not displease her. 

She was one of these charming types of wo- 
men, rare as they are dangerous, which spring 
from the combined influence of certain chances 
by which nature and education are made to 
concur to the same end. 

While still a child she had been placed by her 
father in one of the first boarding-schools of Pa- 
ris. Rich, beautiful, intelligent, she gratified the 
self-love of the mistress of the establishment, 
who endeavored by every means in her power to 
call out, no matter how precociously, her hidden 
talents, and exploit them for the benefit of the 
school. She excited her emulation by flatter- 
ing her vanity and self-love, till she had made 
her superior, in superficial attainments at least, 
to the rest, but self-confident and excessively 
eager for applause. 

Her father, borne down by an incurable chron- 
ic affection, saw but little of her at home, as he 
was unwilling to take her from her lively com- 
panions to the solitude of a sick man’s abode. 
When she was in her seventeenth year she was 
invited to the house of a particular friend of her 
father’s in Paris, who was wealthy, entertained 
much, and had two daughters who had been at 
school with her, and with whom she had been 
on terms of the strictest intimacy. Clementine 
found at this house opportunities for new tri- 
umphs of her self-love. ‘The gay world received, 
admired, boasted of her—and, thanks to her ad- 
mirable talent of music, she was, the very first 
winter, the lioness of the salons. She was in 
the midst of the excitement of her triumph 
when her father died. 

The death of her father affected her with sin- 
cere grief. And yet—a melancholy though true 
confession to make—she mourned him more sin- 
cerely in his death than she had loved him liv- 
ing, notwithstanding his devotion to her. His 
sad presence had often been a rebuke to her gay- 








ety, so that thought of him was not unconnected 
with associations of painful feeling. In the first 
moments of her sorrow she thought it impossible 
she could ever be consoled; and perhaps there 
was mingled with this feeling a sentiment of 
remorse. She gave a character of austerity to 
her habits of mourning that gained her great 
credit in the world. She shut herself up, and 
persistently refused to receive any one. 

Time, however, which conquers every thing, 
worked decided modifications of this despairing 
mood ; and when she visited the chateau. as we 
have narrated, her dark vestments, it is true, 
covered her still, but more than one ray of joy- 
ous anticipation had penetrated to her heart. 
Grief preserved its first vivacity only at inter- 
vals, and these intervals became each day less 
frequent and of shorter duration. 

At nineteen years of age Clementine could 
pass for a perfect being, in the opinion of the 
world. To an incontestible beauty she joined a 
lively understanding, gracious and refined man- 
ners, and an acquaintance with the requirements 
of society most unusual in a girl so young. A 
marvelous discernment of opportunity in every 
circumstance and thing served her better per- 
haps than all her other advantages, and with 
all these seducing qualities she only had faults 
which are palliated or pardoned. Struck with 
what was brilliant and unique, she had taken 
good care to avoid all hardihood of opinion or 
taste which could in the slightest degree pro- 
voke censure. Her heart, both good and fickle 
—a combination not unfrequent in the sex— 
seemed to think it wrong to venture within the 
dangerous precincts of enthusiasm and passion. 

Incessantly stimulated by culture, Clemen- 
tine, like a plant of the green-house, wasted all 
her sap in flowers; Rose, like a plant growing 
up in the shade, wanting air, attention, and 
warmth, had vegetated without development. 

Such as she was, with her charms of person 
and mind, Clementine was seducing to a greater 
or less degree all the inhabitants of the chateau. 
Madame de la Mothe assiduously cultivated the 
gay and varied companion whose graces so hap- 
pily dissipated the calm, so monotonous, of fam- 
ily-life in the country. The old Count, flattered 
with the attentions by which she surrounded 
him, always greeted her with pleasure. Louis, 
finding her so ravishingly delightful, felt his 
heart sufficiently interested, and devoted him- 
self earnestly to paying his addresses, after his 
usual fashion. One alone was seriously troubled 
in his peace of mind, and that was Henri. 

Whenever Clementine happened to cali-on the 
Countess, Henri came forward without having 
been informed of her arrival, as if he had been 
apprised of it by some mysterious revelation. 
He came into the room with the eager expres- 
sion of one who expected some great good for- 
tune ; sometimes he addressed to Clementine a 
few embarrassed words, but, generally, he put 
himself in a corner of the room where he could 
stare at her at his ease—a contemplation which 
sometimes lasted whole hours without her seem- 
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ing to notice it. She had heard many things | 
about him which induced her to maintain an 
attitude of reserve toward him; and avoided all 
occasions on which he could display any of that 
moral infirmity by which she believed him af- 
flicted. 

She accorded more attention to Louis; she 
had seen too much of the world not to compre- 
hend the end to which his thoughts were tend- 
ing; and without positively encouraging his 
hopes, she continued to keep them alive. There 
are certain women who love infinitely to breathe 
the incense which escapes from a young and 
burning heart. Clementine found this reminis- 
cence of Parisian life most agreeable in a pro- 
vincial town, where she so much expected to 
be bored. 

In the mean time Louis began to indulge pos- 
itive hopes, and, in consequence, to look at the 
matter seriously. In the few weeks of his ac- 
quaintauce with her, he had found his repug- 
nance to matrimony gradually disappear, and 
he now began to sketch dreams of happiness in 
the frame-work of conjugal life. 

One day Clementine had appeared more se- 
ductive than ever; she had carried away the 
hearts of all while executing, with wonderful 
force and expression of features, the romance 
of Saul. 

The Count perceived the state of Louis’s mind, 
and availed himself of an opportunity for an 
éclaircissement. Father and son had remained 
alone upon the terrace after Clementine had left 
for home. Louis was following with his eye the 
clouds of dust that the rapid wheels of the car- 
riage had raised, and perhaps for the first time 
in his life his eye was thoughtful. 

** Louis,” said the Count, placing his hand 
upon his son’s shoulder, ‘* what are you think- 
ing of ?” 

**T, father!”’ exclaimed Louis, suddenly start- 
ing; *‘ I—I do not know—” | 

‘*But I know, my son. Shall I tell you? | 
You were thinking of the beautiful girl who has 
just left us.” 

‘It is true,” said Louis. 

** And you love her—” 

‘That is also true, my father.” 

** Very well—and what do you propose do- 
ing ?” 

‘*To ask her to be my wife, unless you ob- 





ject.” 

‘*She is a good match, and a lovely girl | 
withal, You are twenty-nine years of age ; so| 
marry Clementine as soon as you please.” 

Louis thanked his father with many expres- 
sions of gratitude. Then hastily entering the 
house, ordered his horse to be saddled forth- 
with. 

‘*Where are you going ?” asked the Count. 

‘*To Toulon, my father.” 

** What—to-day ?” 

‘* Immediately,” replied Louis. ‘‘ Why put 
off my happiness? Besides, this is a very op- 
portune occasion, for to-morrow Clementine lays 
aside her nourning. She will see that I have 





| he has hardly ever seen. 


rigorously kept the secret of my passion till the 
time when, without wounding her susceptibil- 
ities, I can ask her to be my wife.” 

‘*Go, then, and be fortunate.” 

The next morning, quite early, he was seen 
coming up the avenue of olive-trees, all covered 
with dust like a king’s messenger. ‘* What has 
happened, Louis?” inquired his mother, going 
out to meet him. 

‘* What we did not foresee, my dear mother.” 

‘* What is it, my son?” 

** She refuses me.” 

‘Ts it possible? Refuse you!” exclaimed 
the Countess, in a tone which revealed the 
wound to a mother’s pride. 


 ‘‘She refuses me positively, and forever.” 


‘** And what can be her motive ?” 

‘* She is betrothed to a cousin, the Baron de 
Mallorme.” 

**And loves him ?” 

‘* Desperately. He is worth a million !” re- 
plied Louis, bitterly. 

‘*She was engaged, and concealed it from 
us!’ exclaimed the Countess. 

‘*No matter, my mother,” said Louis, re- 
covering his self-possession, ‘‘let us talk of 
her no more, she is a coquette! I shall go to 
Paris in a fortnight.” 

It is almost invariably the lover’s fault not 
to know that his love is not reciprocated. We 
are the dupes more of our own vanity than wo- 
man’s art—still, there is no harm in calling them 
coquettes. 

III. 

If Louis’s fancy had been caught by the 
charms of Clementine, the heart of poor Henri 
had been wholly overcome. After the inter- 
ruption of her visits, in consequence of the re- 
jected proposals of Louis, he changed daily in 
appearance. He did not eat, and from being 
quiet and mild, he became irritable and som- 
bre. Many times, Louis, who, from a sympa- 
thetic feeling, could make out the diagnosis of 
his complaint, found him in such a profound 
and absorbing reverie as not to be conscious of 
his presence. 

His father, when Louis reported to him the 
result of his observations upon this change so 
apparent to all, and what he considered its 
cause, was at first incredulous; and when con- 
vinced, not seemingly apprehensive of future 
consequences. ‘‘ You take the matter too seri- 
ously, my son,” he said. ‘‘ Your brother, you 
think, is in love. Be it so. Perhaps with 
Clementine ; if so, because she is the only girl 
He would be in love 
with any other girl under the same circum- 
stances. Matrimony would be the best thing 
for him, for that would settle him at once and 
forever. You do not know any girl in this part 
of the country that would serve the purpose ?” 

‘‘T am hardly acquainted with any body in 
the province ; but I was thinking of something. 
Don’t you expect Monsieur Lasere this morn- 
ing?” 

‘¢ Yes, I have some papers for him.” 
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“ Then make use of his visit to find out the | 
marriageable girls in this vicinity.” 

‘‘] will do so,” replied the Count, ‘and | 
there is no one more capable of advising me.” 

A few minutes afterward Lasere was an- 
nounced, and Louis left him alone with his 
father. 

The physiognomy of M. Lasere betrayed a live- | 
ly satisfaction. In spite of his efforts to appear | 
unconcerned, his internal rejoicing broke out 
through his eyes, and suffused his features. 
Since the evening before he had done nothing 
but rub his hands every five minutes under the 
exciting influence of agreeable thoughts. 

This was the secret of his great contentment: 

The evening before, a wealthy landholder | 
and of noble birth, had demanded the hand of 
Mademoiselle Rose for his son; an establish- 
ment for his daughter far beyond his most san- 
guine hopes. Hence the great exuberance of 
his spirits. 

‘“*You have a very joyful countenance 
this morning, Monsieur Lasere,” said the 
Count. 

“Ah, well!” said the notary, with a little 
important smile, ‘‘I am in good spirits, Mon- 
sieur le Comte, for every thing goes well with 
me this year.” 

**T am very glad of it, and I wish you all 
possible happiness, because you can give me 
some information which I very much need. I 
have two sons, as you know.” 

**Yes, but I am only acquainted with Mon- 
sieur Louis, a most agreeable young man in 
every respect.” 

‘*And you might add, an advocate of dis- 
tinguished rank. He has a fature before him, 
and thinks of devoting himself to public life. 
I am not concerned about him ; it is his brother, 
who occupies my immediate thoughts. I must 
give you some particulars, or you will not un-| 
derstand my resolutions in regard to him. He | 
is ten years younger than his brother. There | 
was nothing more remarkable in his infancy | 
than in other boys. His health was always | 
delicate, and his disposition amiable, so that he | 
was petted and spoiled by his mother. To re-| 
move him from an influence I thought inju- | 
rious, I put him, quite young, at college, where 
his progress in his studies was very rapid. When | 
he was twelve years old I accompanied Ma-| 


dame de la Mothe to Cuba, to attend to her in- 


| performed that miracle was youth. 


count only upon a miracle. The physician who 
The half- 
opened doors of the sepulchre closed again; but 


| Death, furious at having been robbed of his 


prey, cruelly avenged himself!” 

‘*He remained an—” M. Lasere was just 
on the point of saying “idiot,” but checked 
himself in time. 

** He remained,” continued the Count, ‘‘ina 
frightful atony, in a moral and invincible torpor. 
The physicians advised country air and violent 


_ exercise. We went toa place we had in Lor- 
| raine, and carried with us, instead of an intelli- 
| gent and handsome young man, a morose and 


sickly being. 

‘* Life in the open air, and riding on horse- 
back, brought back in part the physical strength 
of my son. The moral torpor still existed; he 
evinced the greatest disgust for every kind of 
sensible occupation, and devoted himself to the 
life which he continues here. He has become 
taciturn, ridiculous, unpolished, and so indiffer- 
ent to every thing that my remonstrances have 


| produced no effect upon his habits. The physi- 


cians now advise me to leave him to time; but 


| this is merely a confession of their own inability 


to aid him. Art, indeed, is very insufficient 
when the soul is affected. Oh, it is frightful !” 
added the Count, in tones full of despair—* it 
is frightful to contemplate the bankruptcy of the 
mind !” 

The notary had listened to the Count with 
great attention, puzzled all the while to divine 
the motive of the confidence reposed in him. 

‘* His situation is indeed grievous!” he said, 


| finally, to break a silence becoming embarrass- 
| ing. 
‘*Grievous and insupportable!” replied the: 


Count; ‘‘and complicated still more at this 


| very moment by an embarrassment of a most 


delicate nature.” 

“« How so!” exclaimed the notary. 
embarrassment ?” 

** For many reasons he should marry, and itis 
upon this that I seek a service from you. You 
can point out to me the suitable matches of this 
vicinity.” 

**Oh, yes; I know every body within ten 
leagues. But you must let me know what you 
require.” 

** Very little; there will be no trouble in 
that. Ido not demand a noble name, for my 


‘* What 


heritance that had devolved upon her. <A law- | son will give his own to his wife; nor fortune, 
suit detained us there five years. During all for I shall settle upon my son sufficient, As to 
this time our letters from home gave us very age, any where from sixteen to twenty-five ; 
gratifying accounts of the progress of my youn- | and as to personal appearance, beauty will not 
gest son, and his mother and myself looked for- | be necessary, though the girl must not be so 
ward with much joyous anticipation to our meet- | ugly as to disgust him.” 

ing with so promising a scion of the family. On|; ‘‘Let me see,” said the notary, refreshing 
coming ashore at Brest, we were met with ter-| his memory. ‘‘There is Mademoiselle Vex- 
rible news ; Henri, exhausted by his studies and | aint, but then she is not in good health.” 

his labors, had been taken down with a feverof | ‘‘ She won't do.” 

the brain! Two days afterward we were at his| ‘‘ Mademoiselle Lucharpe; she is pretty— 


pillow, but he was unable to recognize us, and | quite so. But she is vain and pretentious, be-- 

we thought we had only arrived to catch his | cause she has two hundred thousand francs,” 

last breath. The physicians told us we could 
Vor. XV.—No. 88.—K k 


** She will refuse.” 
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‘Mademoiselle de Leasua; young, and of | little Rose. Ah, dear father, answer me, re- 


noble birth.” assure me, promise me to cancel this horrible 
** Well, why won't she do?” | engagement. You do not speak! Oh, prom- 
“She is squint-eyed and hump-backed.” | ise me!” 


«¢ Say no more of her!” exclaimed the Count, | M. Lasere, troubled and embarrassed, held 


quickly. | his daughter in his arms, and at first, instead 
‘*Well, there is the niece of the curate.” | of replying, kissed heron the cheek. Then re- 
**Well, what of her? Is she pretty 7 | covering himself, he said : 


‘*She was not when she was in her teens,| “It is too late, my child, to retreat. If Thad 
and, though that was twenty years ago, she has | foreseen your repugnance to this marriage, I 


hardly improved in that respect.” posnee have thought twice before committing 
**'lhink of some one else.”’ myself to the Count de la Mothe. You object- 
The notary put his head in his hands, and | ed to the other match I contemplated for you, 

seemed to reflect. ‘‘I haye it!” he cried. | and if this should be broken off you might not 
“Who, then?” asked the Count. be married at all.” 


** My daughter !” ‘* Ah, my father, I never wish to marry. I 
‘*Mademoiselle Rose! I heard she was affi- | want to live always with you and my mother !” 
anced to a young man of this place.” “Pshaw! nonscnse of young girls ! They 
‘*There has been some talk of it; but of | always say this when their fathers propose suit- 
course I should prefer the honor of your alli- | able matches.” 
ance, though he is rich and of noble birth, Un-| M. Lasere loved his daughter, and yet he felt 
fortunately there is one obstacle—Rose has no | but little compassion for her grief. In his way 
dowry.” | of thinking, a woman was never to be pitied 
“Ts that all? You can endower her to my | when she contracted a union which was to se- 
full satisfaction without giving her a penny, by | cure her a fortune and good social position—an 
securing the election of Louis as Deputy, as you | | opinion which he had doubtless formed from 
can do.” seeing young girls almost inv variably greatly 
**Good,” said the notary to himself. ‘‘ This | elated when they were on the point of a wealthy 
is just what I promised the other pretender to | marriage, no matter who the suitor. 
Rose’s hand. But here I have to paynodowry| Rose was one of those simple-minded girls 
as in the othercase, and make besides a far great- | who are educated in absolute subjection to the 
er match for Rose. You may depend upon me, | Paternal will, and the thought of disobeying her 
Monsieur le Comte—my daughter and influ- | father did not evenenter her mind. There are 
ence are both yours. But your son has not a | still in the provinces of France ideas of this kind 
bad disposition? for I would not expose my | prevalent, hardly to be comprehended, and sure- 
only daughter to the danger of misfortune.” ily never to be imitated by the young girls of 
‘*He has an excellent disposition,” replied | this country. Whether this submission can be 
the Count. ‘He may occasionally bore his | | carried to such an extent as to preclude the pos- 
wife, but maltreat her he never will.” | sibility of happiness to the child, is a question 
The notary’s tardy protestation of paternal | unnecessary to be agitated here. 
love closed the conversation. As for Henri, although he had never in the 
Iv. | slightest degree disobeyed or neglected a com- 
When Rose was informed by her father that | mand of his father, the Count entertained some 
he had promised her in marriage to Henri de la | | fears lest, in a matter so important to his fu- 
Mothe, she became as white as a marble statue, | ture happiness, Henri should be found for once 
and fell back upon her chair without being able | obstinate. However, the attempt was to be 
to articulate a word. | made, and the next morning after his interview 
M. Lasere could not admit the thought of an | ‘with the notary, the Count called him into his 
objection to the marriage. He anticipated from | study. ‘*My son,” said he, ‘though strictly 
his daughter an exclamation of gratified sur- speaking I am not called upon to offer you ex- 
prise, but seeing her so overcome, he approach- | planations for my conduct toward you, still I 
ed her, and tapping her on the cheek, ‘Ah, | wish to let you know some of the considerations 
Rose,” said he, ‘‘ will you not feel proud when | which have motived an important determina- 
you can call yourself baroness ?” tion on my part in regard to your future happi- 
Rose remained cold and immovable. She | ness.” 
believed herself under the influence of a hid-|  ‘* What is it, my father ?” inquired the young 
cous nightmare. But the stupor once overcome, | man, in a mild and indifferent tone. 
she burst out in tears, and throwing her arms| ‘‘ We have determined to marry you—” 
with a desperate embrace around her father’s| ‘‘ Indeed! andwith whom ?” exclaimed Hen- 
neck, she said, in a voice broken with sobs, Ti, and this time in tones which trembled with 
**Oh! my dear father, you have not consented | anxiety. 
to this frightful marriage? It is impossible ! | | “Do not interrupt me,” replied the Count. 
Monsieur Henri, you know, is almost an imbe- | ‘*Listen, and afterward, if you will, reply to 
cile. What would become of me with such a | me.” 
man! Withdraw your promise, and let me| Henri nodded assent, leaned on his elbow 
live. You will, for you are good and love your | upon the back of his chair near his father, and 
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held his eyes upon the ground in the attitude of 
attention. The Count, finding him so quiet, 
resumed the thread of his conversation, and 
went on to explain to Henri the reasons for his 
marriage with Rose. When he spoke of the 
candidacy of Louis, a vague and thoughtless 


smile, like a child’s, passed over Henri’s coun- | 


tenance ; he evidently did not comprehend the 
connection. 

‘* Family considerations alone would not have 
decided me,” said the Count, on bringing his 


remarks to a close, ‘if this alliance, in aiding | 


the future of your brother did not also assure 
your happiness. I have penetrated, my son, 
into the depth of your heart, and seen what has 
passed and is passing there. Your mother, your 
brother, and myself, have discovered the secret 
of your late reveries.” 

“You knew,” said Henri, stammering, ‘‘ you 
knew—” 

‘*That your heart has nourished an impossi- 
ble dream—an insensate love, without end and 
hopeless. For Clementine has refused the hand 
of your brother, whose position is assured, and 
whose reputation is already brilliant. His for- 
tune has not seemed sufficient in hereyes. You 
see, therefore, in every point of view, you are as 
far as possible from her. Give up, therefore, 
this absurd hope. Marry Rose, and in a short 
time you will forget this dream of your solitary 
youth.” 

When the Count had finished, Henri walked 
with slow steps toward the door, without utter- 
ing a word. 

‘* Well, Henri,” said the Count, “‘what do 
you say? Speak now.” 

Henri advanced toward him, placed his hand, 
cold and heavy as a statue’s, upon his shoulder, 
and said, 

‘«'To-morrow, my father, I will answer you.” 

** But why not now, my son?” 

‘* No—to-morrow,” repeated Henri, and left. 

What he did during the whole of the next 
day no one at the chateau knew. His old serv- 
ant, as he did not appear at dinner, went 
to the door of his room about dusk, knocked, 
and receiving no answer, went to inform the 
Count. 

** Let him alone,” said the Count. ‘‘ He does 
as he pleases.” 

At one o'clock in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, Henri appeared on the threshold of the 
door of the sa/on, where all the family were as- 
sembled. A secret thrill passed over the heart 
of each. Louis repressed his impatience, the 
Count his inquietude, and the mother her emo- 
tions. 

For a moment, those who had in themselves 
right, strength, intelligence, all authority and 
superiority, remained anxious and embarrassed 
in the presence of this quiet boy, who was gen- 
erally so little regarded in the house. Was it 
that they perceived the august visage of Justice 
elevating itself above these features, and stern- 
ly interrogating their purpose ? 

‘* My father,” said Henri, inclining before the 


le 





Count, ‘‘I am perfectly willing to marry the girl 
you have selected for me.” 
These few words, doubtless, exhausted all the 


| resolution the poor boy had been able to master, 


for after uttering them he fell upon the sofa at 
his mother’s side, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

‘*Tt is well, my dear son,” replied the Count. 
I expected no less from your deference and 
your respect for my wishes.” 

Louis, with a face radiant with pleasure, went 
and pressed his brother’s hand. 

Madame de la Mothe divined some profound 
and secret sorrow under this passive obedience ; 
and when the Count and Louis had gone out, 
she approached Henri, and said, 

‘** Are you speaking sincerely, my son? Have 
you really no repugnance to this marriage with 
Mademoiselle Lasere ?” 

Henri did not reply. 

“If it is so—if this union is really repulsive 
to you, say so. We do not seek your brother's 
advancement at the expense of your happiness. 
Answer me, my son. Is it from fear of your 
father’s anger that you consent to marry this 
young lady?” 

‘* No, mother, it is not through fear.” Then 
he added, after a few moments, “it is from an- 
other motive. I have no particular antipathy 
against this young girl. You all wish that I 
should be married ; and if I refuse to-day, to- 
morrow you will insist upon some one else. I 
therefore obey at once. My father wishes me 
married ; I have never disobeyed him. I take 
the first woman that is offered. What more can 
be wished ?” 

Vv. 

The marriage followed hard upon these sin- 
gular fiangailles. Whatever might have been 
the regrets and agitated thoughts of the two be- 
trothed during the time from the engagement to 
the marriage, they made no resistance when the 
day of the wedding was announced by their re- 
spective families. From different motives, both 
were too timid to express any repugnance, es- 
pecially at the last moment. 

Every body during the ceremony remained si- 
lent apd thoughtful; each member of the two 
families felt a portion of responsibility in the 
transaction, and experienced a certain kind of 
moral uneasiness. Henri and Rose were, prob- 
ably, both the most sad and collected. They 
obeyed imposed commands ; and this act of obe- 
dience, while it lacerated their hearts, alleviated 
their consciences. Henri appeared pale and se- 
rious, but without any remains of that feverish 
agitation to which for so long a time he had 
seemed subjected ; from an unreserved submis- 
sion, or reasoned determination, he had made a 
simple but most appropriate toilet. Those who 
did not know him had imagined him a very dif- 
ferent person, while his relatives looked on in 
pleased surprise. Rose, notwithstanding her 
pale features and somewhat swollen eyes, was 
yet sufficiently collected, and went through the 
ceremony without any recognized symptom of 
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reluctance. So that inquisitive malice must 
have invented the scandal it could not faithfully 
report. 

Henri and Rose were informed, immediately 
after their marriage, they were to pass the hon- 
eymoon at a small country-seat belonging to 
Mr. Lasere, to which they interposed no objec- 
tion. 

Fifteen days had run on since their union, 
and these two young people lived together like 
strangers. Henri still pursued his long rides 


and excitement of the chase—the only occupa- | 


tions that for a long time had seemed to inter- 
est him. Rose either passed the day in her own 
room or in the salon, with embroidery in her | 
hands — rather, however, for appearance’ sake 
than occupation. They met generally at meals, 
which were short and silent. 
Rose attempted to draw her husband into con- 
versation; she asked him some questions about 
the weather, upon his luck in the chase, or of 
the places he passed through. He replied with | 
great civility and brevity. These insignificant | 
questions and replies, so frequent and easy 
among people on ordinary terms of intercourse, | 


assume a strange and glacial character between | 


two persons who ought to live together in the 
tenderest relations. 


One day, as she came down to dinner, Henri | 


entered soon after, and placed his game-pouch, 
which seemed full, upon the table. 
** You have been very lucky to-day, it seems,” 


says Rose, trying to assume a laughing counte- | 


nance. 

**On the contrary,” said he, ‘*I have killed | 
nothing.” 

‘* How much he must hate to speak to me,’ 
thought poor Rose, ‘‘ since he has recourse to a | 
falsehood to put an end to the conversation !” 

After some minutes of silence, Henri said, 
with a certain kind of embarrassment, 


“I propose going to Marseilles to-morrow, to | 


buy some things I want for the chase, and may | 
be absent two or three days.” 

** You are going to Marseilles, all alone! It 
seems to me that—it is very far—and if you go | 
alone—” 

‘* Am I, then, not large enough to take care 
of myself? Do you look upon me as a boy ?” 

Rose was upon the point of renewing her ob- | 
jections, but she stopped; she did not dare to | 
confess the uneasiness his project caused her, for | 
fear, in explaining herself, she should show her 
husband too clearly the true cause of her anx- | 
iety. 

** You, of course, are free to go to Marseilles,” 
she said, after a few moments reflection—‘“ when- 
ever you please. But it seems tome you ought | 
to inform your family of your intentions.” 

** No! on the contrary,” said Henri, quickly, 


‘it is very necessary I should make this little | 


tour without their knowledge.” 

‘“* But yet they will think it strange—” 

**No, matter,” interrupted her husband, “say 
nothing about it; they might oppose the jour- 


ney, and I must go. Rose,” he added, in an al- | 


The first few days | 


most beseeching tone, ‘‘say nothing, particu- 
larly to my mother—for it is important it should 
not be known.” 

Rose smiled sadly on seeing him so much 
agitated with the fear that his purpose to go 
himself for the purchase of some indifferent ar- 
ticles should be frustrated; but said, ‘‘ I will 
say nothing about it, I promise you.” There 
was in her tone a condescension somewhat iron- 
ical. 

‘* Sincerely ?” said Henri, looking at her with 
some distrust. 

‘** Sincerely,” replied Rose, more seriously. 

‘* What a mixture of wildness and childish- 
/ness!” she said as he went out; ‘‘he suppli- 
| cates me as achild its nurse ; he treats asa se- 
| rious affair the purchase of some hunting equip- 





, ments ; he fears his father as if he was not more 
| than ten years old—sometimes the feeble and 
| fantastic child, and at other times the icy and 
| self-willed being who almost frightens me!” 
As she was looking carelessly around the room 
in the vacancy of the moment, her eyes fell upon 
| the full game-pouch which her husband had left 
| upon the table. She was seized with a desire 
to examine the game of which he had denied 
the existence. She took up the bag, and feel- 


| ing it rather heavy, expected to find two or three 
“What!” 
He reads, then, 
It is wonderful ; and can 


hares. She found two large books. 
'she says, ‘‘here are books! 
while he is hunting! 
he read?” 

She looked at the back of the volumes, and 
| read upon one ‘‘ Cicero,” upon the other ‘‘ Hor- 
| ace ;” two names hardly known to her. She 
_ | opened the books. She understood them to be 
in Latin from seeing occasionally a word she had 
_ habitually found in her prayer-book. ‘‘ Good!” 
| she says, laughing, ‘‘ Latin books! what a fool 
iI should be to think Henri could read them; 
| he must have carried them with him as a kind 
of make-weight for his snares, and has chosen 
these because they are so heavy. Poor Henri, 
he has not even found out the tongue in which 
‘they are written. Doubtless they were intend- 
ed for his father.” 

Still she was not wholly satisfied. Could it 
' not be possible, she asked herself, that her hus- 
| band knew Latin, and if he did! She determ- 
_ined at any rate to put the books in the libra- 
ry with the rest. While doing this, she let fall 
a whole pile of books from one of the shelves 
| where she sought to place these from the game- 

pouch, and one in falling became opened. She 
| picked it up and examined it. This time it 
was not written in Latin. She read one page, 
oe turned over to another, sat herself down 
upon the corner of a box, reading all the time, 
| absorbed, fascinated, by the book. From time 
| to time her bosom swelled under an irrepressi- 
ble emotion; her eyes sometimes were clouded 
with tears—but still she read on: nor did she 
stop till she had finished the chapter. 

**Oh! how beautiful this is!” she exclaimed ; 
‘* who could have written in this manner ?” 

She looked upon the outside of the book, 
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and read these two words: ‘‘ Jocelyn, Lamar- | 
tine.” | 

She recommenced her reading, and did not 
quit the book till late at night, when she had 
finished the last page. She felt a strange sen- | 
sation; her mind seemed struck with dizziness, | 
the ordinary current of her ideas was radically 
changed, and sensations of infinite astonishment 
produced by this harmonious and magnificent 
language, hitherto unknown to her. She re-| 
read the book during the still hours of the night 
—at early day she returned to the library ; she 
no longer wished to arrange the books—no, she 
wished to read, and read Lamartine. She read, 
and her life seemed concentrated in the book. 
She read through the day and through part of the 
night, and the next day and the day after. She 
ordered the servant to say to every body that 
she had gone to Marseilles with her husband; | 
and thus sure that she would be left alone, she 
devoted herself to her reading with the fever of 
passion. 

After Lamartine, she read Corneille, Racine, | 
Shakspeare, Byron, Rousseau—without any reg- 
ularity, but just as chance threw the volumes in 
her way. ‘The poet she last read became her 
favorite—she did not criticise, she only felt. 

What new discoveries of thought and sensa- 
tion she made in this voyage around the world 
of mind! Hersoul, face to face as it were with 
these brilliant authors, experienced a sensation 
somewhat akin to what a man might feel, who, | 
brought up in a dark cave, sees the sun for the 
first time: she was for a while dazzled by 
rays. 

In fifteen days she had devoured the whole | 
library, with the exception of books in lan-| 
guages she could not comprehend. When she | 
had turned the last page of the last book, she | 
tried to reflect, but at first found it impossible. 
Her brain was wholly confused, agitated, as it 
were, with deafening surges, which rose and 
subsided at their own will. 

For one whole day she felt the prostration | 
which follows all fevers—then order re-asserted | 
its dominion, and gave her a consciousness of 
what she had gained in so short atime. She | 
felt a certain pride from her intimate commu- | 
nication with these great geniuses, and looked | 
upon her former life with a feeling of contempt ; 
and though the absence of Henri was prolonged, | 
she was not troubled, but rather rejoiced in her 
solitude. She could re-read her favorite poets, 
and find all time too short in their company. 

As she was moving a table placed near the 
library, a small landscape, the work of Louis, | 
came near falling to the floor. She caught it, 
and was about restoring it to its place when, in 
turning it round, she perceived on the back the 
portrait of a beautiful girl. Whose could it be? 
and why should it be hidden thus? She all at 
once recollected that Louis had told her one day 
that he had never been able to design the head 
of a person. Who, then, had executed this? 
All this seemed mysterious; and love alone 
could make a man conceal the portrait of a wo- 





| a miracle and endowed him with talents! 


man. Could Henri be in love, and with the 
original of this portrait ? 

This suspicion, once entertained, left her no 
rest. She was determined at all hazards to 
solve her doubts, if possible; and, in further- 
ance of her resolution, began to search her hus- 


| band’s secretaire, which, in default of a key, she 


had opened with a chisel. She soon found a 
packet of letters, which she immediately broke 
open. What was she going to learn ? 

They were all in the same handwriting, and 
signed with the name of a man. Rose ran 
through some of them, and soon found out that 
they were from a former fellow-collegian of her 
husband, whose affection was expressed in seri- 
ous words and advice. These letters first ap- 
prised Rose that Henri had been at colleze, 
which astonished her not a little, for she had 
supposed he was imbecile (or nearly so) from his 
birth. This discovery added fuel to her desire 
to find out the mystery of the portrait; she put 
aside the letters, therefore, and continued her 
investigations. She was quite agitated in dis- 
covering, amidst files of paper blackened with ink, 
another copy of the portrait. This sketch, less 
finished than the other, represented the same 


| person, covered with a large hat of dark felt; 


and this fancy gave piquancy and originality to 
features in themselves irreproachable. At the 
bottom of the portrait were these words: ‘12th 
April, 1837.” 

Twelfth of April! It was the very day her 
family had made their first call upon the family 


| of the Count de la Mothe—Rose remembered it 


well. But why this date upon the portrait ? 
All at once a flash of memory showed her 
the carriage which entered the avenue at the 
moment they were leaving it, and the beautiful 
girl in the carriage with a hat like this in the 
portrait. There could be no longer room for 
doubt; the portrait was Clementine’s. And 
Henri had loved her, and this lov: had wrought 
Rose 
went from astonishment to stupor. She took 
up again the letters and read them to the last 
line ; and then she seized a pen and wrote a let- 
ter to her husband's correspondent, in which she 
detailed her marriage and subsequent life with 
her husband; the suppositions that her family 
and his own had entertained of the disorder or 
weakness of his intellect ; her discovery of her 
mistake, partly through her own exertions, but 
mostly from his letters to her husband; his love 
for another, and indifference, not to say con- 


| tempt, for her—and beseeching him to inform 


her why her husband had sought to impose him- 
self upon them all, even his mother, as a taci- 
turn and morose being of partial intelligence, 
when she (his wife) had found out from frag- 
ments of his poems and other writings, which 
she had fortuitously discovered, that he had ex- 
traordinary talents. ‘‘He did not wish,” she 
wrote, ‘‘that any one should penctrate into the 
inner sanctuary of his thoughts and reveries! 
This I understand now fullwell. To-day he is 
discovered, yet not comprehended.” 
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Many days rolled on without a reply—days 
which Rose passed a prey to conflicting emo- 
tions. Sometimes she would thank Heaven that 
she was the wife of a man of intelligence; some- 
times, recalling to mind his treatment, she fell 
into a profound chagrin, and felt herself humil- 
iated in her dignity of wife even to the shedding 
of copious tears. ‘‘It is because he is so far 
above other men,” she cried, ‘‘ that he disdains 
me so much.” Finally, one morning she re- 
ceived a letter bearing the post-mark of Paris. | 
She broke it open with a trembling hand, for it | 
appeared to her as decisive of her future fate. 
It was from her husband's friend, and contained 
besides one from Henri to him. She eagerly 
devoured the contents of the latter. It was a 
resumé by Henri of his thoughts and acts for the 
preceding twelve months or more. He depicted | 
his quiet life at the chateau—his wanderings and 
reveries by the solitary streams or upon the 
lonely hillside ; an intercourse with genial and 
healing Nature that had effected his moral and 
intellectual recovery: he had not dared to re- 
veal his sensations to his antipathetic family, 
and had been obliged to assign as a pretext for 
his frequent and protracted absences from home 
@ passionate desire for the chase. ‘‘ My intellect 
underwent,” he writes, ‘a complete transforma- | 
tion; the faculties which I had fatigued and ex- 
hausted by too unremitting labor did not return 
after my prostration by sickness; they might be 
called dried-up fountains from which nought 
could ever flow again, but at the same time, by 
an admirable compensation of Providence, un- 
known forces were accorded me, and my thoughts 
ran in a different current; a sentiment, confused 








heroic effort. Clementine forever lost to me, 
nothing remained but to obey my father; my 
life, henceforward without purpose, might be 
useful to my brother—why should I refuse it to 
him? on my return I told my father I was ready 
to obey him, and fifteen days after married 
Rose. I went to the altar as other men to the 
stake, with a calm resolution.”......... 

‘** How much,” exclaimed poor Rose, after fin- 
ishing the letter—“ how much he loved her! 
and how contemptuously he speaks of me!” 

She remained for some time plunged in these 
bitter reflections—when perceiving the letter of 
her husband's friend still upon her knee, she was 
on the point of throwing it into the drawer with- 
out reading it—for nothing need be added, she 
thought, to the terrible letter of her husband. 
She changed her intention, however, and read 
the letter: 

**The melancholy revelations that your hus- 
band has made to me”—the friend says—‘‘ will 
complete your full comprehension of him, and 
prove to your mind that he has never acted the 
part which has deceived you, as you have said, 
with no little bitterness in the simplicity of your 
sixteen years. The morose, silent, unsociable 


| youth of the chateau actually existed, and the 


exceptional circumstances in which your mar- 
riage took place contributed to your great but 
not irreparable error.” 

He concludes: ‘* Most assuredly he is a poet, 
and a true poet. No one in Paris doubts that 
now, and it will not be long before every body 
at the chateau will think so too.” 

Rose did not undertake to divine the mys- 
terious character of these last words—her emo- 











at first, was followed by a distinct and rapid ar- | tion was too great for her curiosity. These let- 
ticulation ; one day the form of my language | ters flashed the whole implacable truth upon her 
changed, a revelation of the poetic spirit reached | soul, extenuating nothing, withholding nothing, 
me, and I became a poet.” but revealing to her at once both the immeas- 
He went on to state how this life of danger- | urable value of her husband's heart and the 
ous reverie was sudde nly interrupted and con- | impassable abyss by which she was separated 
founded by the apparition of Clementine; how | from it. The letter of his friend gave her no 
passionately, insanely he loved her; how he | assurance—his encouragement to her to hope 
lived only in her presence, or upon her souve- seemed naught but commonplace sympathy, and 
nirs; and how cold, constrained, and even re~- | she threw the letter away in a sentiment of 
pelling was her manner toward him—so that at | anger. 
times he would fly her companionship and rush | This friend, however—a true friend to her 
into the woods like a wounded wolf. | husband always—was not content to do one- 
He then detailed the history of his marriage | half the work of a proper understanding between 
with Rose, ‘‘ a young girl of fifteen or sixteen, | the youthful couple. He wrote Henri at the 
whom I had hardly seen, and who seemed to me | same time, and urged him with the most stren- 
overflowing with common freshness of complex- | uous exhortations to return to his wife, whom 
ion and untutored innocence.” He tells his | he had neglected and doubtless misunderstood ; 
friend that he would not consent to marry her with her he would find his duty, forgetfulness 
till his father had granted him a day for delib- | | of the past, and, as he believed, a calm and ra- 
eration: ‘‘ I wished to see Clementine to confess diant future. 
every thing to her, and learn my fate from her 
own mouth.” That in the time accorded to him 


VIL 
| The evening of the next day after Rose had 
he had gone to Toulon, and, unseen by Clemen- | received her letters, she was walking with her 


mother some distance from their house on the 
road to Toulon; they both were pensive and 
most heartless and mocking terms, ridicule his silent, arranging the fature under the control 
unbounded attachment for her. of their fears or desires. Their preoccupation 

“When I recovered from the shock,” he | made them forget the growing lateness of the 
writes, ‘“‘I overcame myself by a violent and | | hour and the distance from home; night and 


tine, had surprised her in a téte-a-téte with owed 
cousin and lover; and had heard her, in the 
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silence were around them; the moon was rising 


sombre foliage of the orange-tree. 

Suddenly they started: the gallop of a horse 
was heard, evidently approaching them. The 
rider was urging his beast onward, and soon 
appeared at an angle of the road. By the light 
of the moon they distinguished the slender form 
and firm seat of the horseman. 

“My God!” exclaimed Rose, hanging trem- 
blingly to her mother’s arm, ‘‘I believe that— 
I believe it is Henri!” 


It was Henri indeed; and he was about pass- | be 


ing without seeing them, when Madame Lasere 
advanced into the middle of the road. The 
sudden apparition made the horse leap to one 
side. Henri controlled him, and looked to see 
what was the matter. 

‘Well, son-in-law,” said Madame Lasere, 
‘*you would prefer to run me over than to see 
me!” 

Henri immediately dismounted and saluted 
her respectfully. From a sentiment of timidity 
Rose had hid herself behind her mother. 

But Madame Lasere unmasked her all at 
once. ‘* Rose,” she said, ‘‘do you not welcome 
your husband home?” 

Rose stammered some words, and Henri, sur- 
prised at meeting her so suddenly, remained 
speechless. 

To recover self-possession he offered his arm 
to the mother, and Rose clung to her other 
side like a frightened child. The horse, glad to 


have got rid of the spur, tranquilly followed his 
master, cropping the brushwood as he went 


along. For some minutes naught was heard 
but the sound of their feet upon the stones, and 
the jaws of the animal as he cropped the young 
sprouts. 

They walked side by side, overcome by the 
embarrassment which the contrast of position 
with sentiments always produces. Their re- 
spective parts, apparently the most simple in 
the world, were in reality difficult and delicate. 
Each was silent, yet full of the desire to speak; 
and in this way they walked on till they came 
to a turn in the road, which led to Madame 
Lasere’s residence, and where they found her 
carriage in waiting for her. Declining Henri’s 
invitation to accompany them to their house, as 
she thought it much more politic to leave the 
young people alone, she bade them adieu and 
drove off. 

The two remained all alone. For a long 
time they walked on, side by side, without even 
looking at each other, each seeking a way of 
bringing on a conversation. Their embarrass- 
ment was much increased by the departure of 
Madame Lasere. They felt as if they were 
near some solemn moment, and underwent that 
mysterious and indefinable impression which al- 
most invariably precedes the decisive acts of our 
lives. Cold and common phrases exchanged a 
month before between them had now become 
impossible. 

On entering the avenue of their residence 





or 076 ry" pean pe | Rose struck her foot against a stone, and came 
in the hushed sky, and her rays silve e | 


near falling. 
up by the arm. 

‘*Have you hurt yourself, Rose?” he asked. 

‘*No, thank you, Henri,” she replied. 

They relapsed into silence, only Henri kept 
his wife’s arm within his own; and they con- 
tinued walking, pensive and mute, each think- 
ing of the other, but neither daring to exchange 
a@ common thought. 

In the mean time Henri looked at Rose, and 

found her quite changed from what she had 
en. 
Her whole countenance bore visible traces 
of the violent sensations by which her life had 
been shaken. She seemed to have grown quite 
thin; the magnificent freshness of her com- 
plexion, with which he had reproached her, 
had given way to that soft transparent paleness 
so charming in blondes. 

Her hair, instead of being done up in flow- 
ing tresses, as she ordinarily wore it, was gath- 
ered up in short bands and negligently twisted 
behind her head. A slight swelling of the tra- 
cery of the blue veins running over the temples 
revealed a suppressed emotion. She walked 
slowly, with her eyes bent down, and with a 
languishing gait indicative of suffering. Seen 
thus, under the soft and sad rays of the moon, 
she resembled one of those beautiful angels of 
Andrea del Sarta descending against her will 
upon this world of misery and sorrow. 

Henri was struck with a physiognomy so new 
to him; he believed he had never really seen 
Rose, and could not forbear looking at her, 
though unconscious of the great pleasure he 
took in the contemplation. 

Rose, absorbed in her thoughts, did not per- 
ceive the attention of which she was the object; 
and while her husband was still looking at her, 
a tear, descending the whole length of her pale 
cheek, fell upon a spear of grass, where it shone 
for a moment like a rose-drop. 

This mute tear moved the young poet’s heart. 

** You weep, Rose,” he said. ‘* What is it 
that can trouble you? Is it my presence ?” 

Her bosom rose as she heard his voice, but 
she remained silent. 

** Answer me, dear Rose,” he continued. 
‘*What is the matter? I am anxious to know 
the cause of your sorrow.” 

‘*There is nothing the matter with me, and 
I am most happy to see you,” Rose at last said, 
raising her large, dewy eyes to his face; and 
to demonstrate her satisfaction in seeing him 
again, she pressed, though slightly, the arm 
upon which hers rested; then, as if ashamed 
of too bold an act, she became suddenly red, 
and for a moment her old color returned to 
her countenance. 

Something so touching vibrated in her voice 
as she pronounced these few words—her look, 
her gesture were impressed with a grace so 
sweet, with a sentiment at the same time so 
timid and profound, that Henri felt troubled in 
his inmost soul. 


Henri caught her, and held her 
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‘*Why, then, do you weep?” he asked, affec- 
tionately. 

‘Oh! I can never tell you.” 

**You are wrong, Rose. You should tell me 
every thing; for am I not your protector, your 
adviser, and your best friend? It is my right 
to console you if you suffer. Tell me, then, 
what you can have to afflict you, unless it be 
my presence ?” 

These questions, put in almost a tender tone, 
encouraged Rose. 
she said, ‘‘spoken to me in this manner, and 
yet I have wept a great deal this last month.” 

“Indeed!” replied Henri; ‘and how could | 
I be ignorant of it?” 

**T do not know. 
it, that’s all. How happens it that you are no 
longer the same ?” 

‘*Ah! yes, you are right,” replied Henri, with 


a sigh, ‘‘many changes have taken place in me | 


since that time, and I am no longer the same, 
as you say. I wish to make you forget the in- 
different and sullen being whom you once knew. | 
Is that possible ?” 

Rose went on from one surprise to another, 
on seeing her husband take the very direction 
to which she had feared all the time she would 
be unable to lead him. Her heart expanded 
under a ray of hope, and she was too full of 
emotion to reply. Henri continued: 

**Is it possible, I ask you, Rose, if you 
ean pardon the ridiculous being of a month 
ago—pardon his wrongs to you, his rudeness, 


his coldness, his injustice? Oh, my dear Rose, 
child as you are, you can not know what has 


passed in me! Believe me, my sufferings should 
be my apologies! 

‘If you knew!” he repeated, concentrating 
in one single thought all his mournful history. 


He stopped short. This recall of the past re- | 


opened wounds hardly yet cicatrized; his emo- 
tions mastered him; he hid his face in his | 
hands, and conv ulsive sobs broke from his 
bosom. 

Seeing him so overcome, Rose was seized | 
with one of those passionate and generous | 
movements which noble-minded woman can | 
never resist. 


She placed her little hand upon her husband's 


arm, and gently uncovered his face. 

** Henri,” she said, with a kind of sweet so- 
lemnity ; ‘‘ Henri, I know every thing—yes, ev- | 
ery thing,” she repeated ; ‘‘and I forgive you.” 

‘*What! you know!” cried Henri; ‘you, 


Rose! oh! no, it is impossible—who could have | 


told you ?” 


“You, yourself ;” she replied, taking from | 


her bosom his letter to his friend, and handing | 
it tohim. He remained a moment stupefied— 
then took the letter with a trembling hand. 

**What! you know then my sad hallucina- | 
tions? You know—and you do not hate me! 
Oh, then, Rose, you must be an angel indeed!” | 

“Tam your wife, and I wish to love you,” 
replied she, in a tone of tender reproach. 

** Dearest Rose,” he said, ‘‘ we have now en- | 


**You have never before,” | 


You have never perceived | 


tered our house ; come and sit near me, and let 
me show you all of a heart which no person till 
this day looked into. When you have heard 
me—when you have known every thing—you 
shall decide upon my future lot!” 

Rose went and sat near her husband without 

reply. He took her hands, held them in his 
own, and placed at his ease by his wife’s know]- 
edge of a portion of his history, he commenced 
| speaking to her with the most unreserved frank- 
ness. He dazzled Rose—who thought she 
| knew him—by the rich treasures of his mind ; 

| and for this girl of sixteen summers, born only 
a few days since to the life of the heart, he had 
one attraction superior to all others, of which 
he never thought. In his speech she recognized 
|and appreciated the language of his age; his 
| natural and spontaneous words, simple and for- 
cible at once, possessed the irresistible grace 
of youth. In spite of every thing—even when 
he revealed his saddest deceptions—the fresh 
|and sparkling poetry of his almost boyish age 
broke forth from his heart, and shone in his 
| features. He had that inimitable charm, so 
| quickly lost and never replaced—the youth of 
the heart and soul joined to the youth of beauty. 

Many hours flew rapidly by in this most inti- 

mate and mutual outpouring of the heart; for 
after Henri had got through his confessions, 
Rose gave all the little story of her life, so bar- 
ren of incident for sixteen years, but so full the 
previous three months. Thus, during these hap- 
| py hours, in the meditation and silence of a 
lovely summer’s night, under a heaven thick- 
set with stars, the youthful pair first became ac- 
|quainted. Nature had been kinder to them 
than parents. ‘They had imposed one upon the 
other, ignorant or careless of their capacities for 
each other's happiness; but Nature, like a com- 
pensating angel, came and struck in the heart 
| of each a sympathetic chord, which discoursed 
sweet music through all the vicissitudes of aft- 
er-life. 

Louis was elected Deputy through the influ- 
ence of Henri’s father-in-law ; but Henri him- 
self had been previously decorated with the 
| Legion of Honor for a poem of remarkable 

| originality and force. It was the secret that 
his friend had hinted at in the letter to Rose, 
| but which he had considerately left for the hus- 
band to communicate. 











THE CODE OF HONOR. 

| HE duel, as a judicial trial, prevailed from 
an early period among the Germans, Danes, 
}and Franks. Louis le Débonnaire was the first 
French monarch who permitted to litigants the 
trial by arms. ‘The same custom was intro- 
‘duced into England, with other Norman cus- 
| toms, by William the Conqueror. By the laws, 
none were exempt from trial by battle but fe- 
' males, the sick and maimed, and persons under 
fifteen and over sixty years of age. Ecclesi- 
| astics were permitted to produce champions to 
| fight in their stead. 

The belief was that Providence would pre- 
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serve the right; and the defeat in regular trial 
by battle of one accused of crime, was taken as 
positive proof of his guilt. Numerous instances 
must have occurred where the ends of justice 
were plainly defeated by the superior skill of a 
guilty combatant. But such accidental tri- 


umphs of guilt over innocence did little to shake | 


the popular belief in the watchfulness of ‘‘ The 


God of Battles ;” and if an innocent person did | 


suffer, why, there was the happy thought that 
the road from earth to heaven was a short and 
pleasant one to a good soul. 

What was the meaning of the word ‘ honor” 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
England and France, then the two most enlight- 
ened nations of the earth, will be best shown by 
a few remarkable examples. 

One of the most noted of judicial combats 
was that between the French Counts Jarnac 
and De la Chasteneraye, in the time of Henry 
II. of France. 

La Chasteneraye accused Jarnac to Francis 
the First of improper conduct with his own 
mother-in-law. The King, who was much at- 
tached to Jarnac, repeated this accusation to 
him, willing to give him the power of refuting 
it; for La Chasteneraye not only maintained 
his assertion, but swore that Jarnac himself had 
confessed the fact to him a dozen times and 
more. Jarnac denied the whole charge with 
much vehemence, entreating the King’s permis- 
sion to try the truth by single combat. Francis 


at first consented to this; but afterward with- 


drew his consent, and in a short time he died. | 


As soon as his successor, Henry the Second, 
came to the throne, Jarnac renewed his petition 
for a single combat; which at last Henry grant- 
ed—he being on La Chasteneraye’s side, as 
Francis had been on Jarnac’s; and, on the 
tenth of June, fifteen hundred and forty-seven, 
the King, the constable, the admiral, and the 
marshals of France, together with the court and 
nobility, assembled at St. Germain-en-Laye to 
witness this judicial combat. Jarnac, who had 
just recovered from a sickness, was modest, 
calm, and humble; La Chasteneraye was still 
somewhat weak in his sword-arm from a wound 
lately received, but was arrogant and insolent. 
They attacked each other savagely, and were 
soon both wounded. While La Chasteneraye 
was making a furious lunge, Jarnac gave him 
that fatal coup which cut the ham of La Chas- 
teneraye’s left leg, and, presently redoubling his 
stroke, cut also the ham on the right. La 
Chasteneraye fell; and Jarnac offered him his 
life if he would confess that he had lied, and re- 
store him his honor: the wounded man was si- 
lent. Jarnac then turned to the King and be- 
sought him to accept the other’s life for God's 
sake and love’s; but the King refused. Poor 
Jarnac, who did not wish to have the blood of 
his enemy on his soul, and had only fought to 
restore to himself his lost repute, again entreat- 
ed La Chasteneraye to confess his error; but, 
for all answer, he raised himself as well as he 
could and cut at his generous adversary. At 


' last, after further painful entreaties, Henry con- 
| descended to accept the boon of a favorite's life ; 
| but it was too late now; the wretch bled to 
| death before he could be removed from the 
| field. Jarnac refused his right of triumphal 
| procession, saying that he had gained all he 
fought for, namely, the re-establishment of his 
honor; whereupon Henry exclaimed, ‘‘ that he 
fought like Cesar, and spoke like Aristotle :” 
| though for all that his kingly love and affection 
| luy with the dead man. La Chasteneraye was 
|only twenty-eight years old; but he was the 
|most expert swordsman in France, the best 
| wrestler, and the cleverest fencer ; so skilled, in- 
| deed, in all these exercises that no one would 
| believe he could be conquered, and several fatal 
| duels were fought between those who knew and 
those who would not credit the result of the en- 
| counter. 
The renowned Bayard had a fatal affair with 
the Spaniard Don Alonzo de Soto Mayor; 
| whereby he got an infinitude of praise, because 
|he delivered up the dead body to the seconds, 
|and would not use it in any way of ignominy 
and scoff. His magnanimity was wonderful- 
| ly belauded; such savage, ruthless, uncivilized 
| fellows were even the heroes and nobles of 
those dark and sanguinary times! But man- 
| ners grew more humane as time went on; and 
| Charles the Ninth was the last king of France 
| who allowed or was present at a duel: the first 
| also who, by an ordinance dated fifteen hun- 
| dred and sixty-six, prohibited the practice. A 
| strange instance of humanity in the Saint Bar- 
tholomew murderer. But some remarkable du- 
els took place meanwhile, chiefly in the reign 
of Henry the Second. One was between Cha- 
teauneuf, a minor, and his guardian Laches- 
naye, an old man of eighty, concerning a law- 
suit touching the lad’s property. As might be 
expected, Chateauneuf soon dispatched his fee- 
ble old antagonist, who accused him, by-the-by, 
of being secretly defended by a cuirass. A short 
time after this, another youth, Saint André, 
quarreled and fought with Matas, an aged man, 
who disarmed, lectured, and forgave him, when, 
bidding him pick up his fallen sword and be- 
have more rationally for the future, he was re- 
mounting his horse to ride away, when Saint 
André plunged his sword into his back, and left 
him dead on the forest sward. The youth was 
not even rebuked at court for the murder; he 
had powerful friends; but Matas was blamed 
| for having provoked a fiery spirit by his reproof: 
Car Dieu s’en attriste (God is grieved), said 
one, when the aged rebuke the generous young. 
Duprat, Baron de Vitaux, was one of the 
most noted duelists, or, more properly speak- 
ing, murderers of his time. He began his so- 
cial life by killing his friend, Baron Soupez, who 
had previously broken his hot pate by flinging 
a candlestick at him. For this, Vitaux way- 
laid and murdered him; then escaped, disguised 
asawoman. A gentleman, named Goumelieu, 
killed Vitaux’s brother, a lad of fifteen: Vi- 
taux, accompanied by Boucicaut, a young no- 
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bleman, followed Goumelieu, overtook him near! Bussy d’Amboise was another of the royal 


Saint Denis, and murdered him. For this he 
was obliged to fly again: this time into Italy ; 
as Goumelien was a favorite with the King, and 
his death would have been avenged. But he 
soon returned to fight—or rather to assassinate 
—Baron de Mittaud, who had killed another 
of his brothers; though he, Mittaud, was a 
near relation to the Vitaux family. Accom- 
panied by Boucicaut, and Boucicaut’s brother, 
Vitaux, disguised as a lawyer, waited in Paris 
for Mittaud, and not in vain. One day these 
three worthies met the baron and murdered 
him; but one of the Boucicauts was wounded 
In the struggle. Unable to escape with his 
companions, and tracked by his blood, he was 
taken by the archers and sent to the Bastile. 
Interest was made for him at court, and he was 
pardoned ; reappearing at the King’s balls and 
levees with as much gayety and unconcern as if 
his neck had never been in peril. Encouraged 
by this example, Vitaux also returned openly 
to Paris, this time with seven or eight compan- 
ions. Beginning his metropolitan career by 
murdering Guart, the King’s favorite, who had 
opposed his pardon, but protected by the Duc 





d’Alengon, he was held harmless, though his 
was one of the foulest and most cold-blooded | 
crimes on record. However, not long after | 
this, the Baron de Mittaud, brother to the one 
previously assassinated, met, fought, and killed | 
Vitaux—the paragon, as he was called, of 
France. 

Quélus and D'Entragues, two unworthy min- 
ions of Henry the Third, fought near the Porte 
Saint Antoine. Riberac and Schomberg—a 
German—were the seconds to D’Entragues ; 
Maugerin and Livaret to Quélus. When the 
two principals were engaged Riberac went up 
to Maugerin, proposing that a reconciliation 
should be effected. 

“Sir!” said Maugerin, angrily, ‘‘I came 
here to fight, not to string beads.” 

‘*Fight! with whom?” asked Riberac. 

“With you,” said Maugerin. 

**In that case let us then pray,” answered 
Riberac, calmly, drawing his sword and dag- 
ger and placing their hilts cross-wise. But his 
prayers were so long that Maugerin grew im- 
patient and interrupted him; whereupon they 
set to work, and soon both fell dead. Schom- 
berg, animated by such a virtuous example, 
proposed the like pastime to Livaret; Livaret 
accepted, and the German laid his cheek open 
at the first cut. In revenge, Livaret pierced 
him through the heart, and stretched him life- 
less at his feet. D'Entragues was severely 
wounded, but escaped, and Quélus died the 
next day. Henry was disconsolate at his loss, 
and had him buried by the side of another ill- 
fated minion, Saint Megrin, assassinated by the 
Due de Guise at the gate of the Louvre. Two 
years after this bloody fight, Livaret was killed 
in a duel with the Marquis de Pienne; when 





his servant seeing him fall, stabbed De Pienne 
on the field. 


favorites and celebrated cut-throats of the day. 
In the Bartholomew massacres he assassinated 
Antoine de Clermont, a near relation with whom 
he was at law; afterward he fought Saint Phal, 
beeause Saint Phal had the letter X embroid- 
ered on his clothes, and Bussy maintained it 
wasa Y. Then he attacked Crillon in the Rue 
St. Honoré, Crillon crying, ‘‘This is the hour 
of thy death!” as he defended himself; but 
they were separated. Finally he was killed by 
hired bravos in the service of the Count de 
Montsoreau, who met him at the place of as- 
signation instead of the Countess, to whom he 
had written, and with whom he had an in- 
trigue. 

Henry the Fourth tried to prevent the prac- 
tice of dueling, but in vain. From fifteen 
hundred and eighty-nine, when he ascended 
the throne, to sixteen hundred and seven, it 
was calculated that four thousand gentlemen 
had lost their lives in duels. One of the most 
celebrated was that between Devize and Soe- 
illes. ‘The latter having seduced the former's 
wife, they met; but though Devéze had planned 
an assassination rather than a duel, Soeilles 
escaped with a wound in the back. Again they 
met: this time Devéze simply fired a pistol at 
his rival, then ran away; for which act of cow- 
ardice he was dismissed the army, and Soeilles 
received permission to attack him whenever he 
found him, and to seize on his property how 
and where he would. <A reconciliation was 
patched up after this, and Soeilles was be- 
trothed to Devéze’s sister; but he meant re- 
venge not marriage, and the poor girl was made 
the instrument of his revenge. He betrayed 
and ruined her, then refused to marry. De- 
veze waylaid, and this time positively murdered 
him; but he himself was murdered soon after 
by one D'Aubignac, hired for the deed by a 
relative of Soeilles. 

Lagarde Valois and Bazanez were two fa- 
mous swordsmen of that time. Bazanez, eager 
to fight Lagarde, sent him a hat trimmed with 
feathers, daring him to wear it. Lagarde put 
on the hat, of course, and went to seek Baza- 
nez. They fought at once, Legarde wounding 
the other in the head at the first blow, but bend- 
ing his sword at the same time. However he 
ran him through immediately after, saying : 

“This is for the hat!” (again the same stroke) 
‘* this is for the feathers!” (again) ‘‘this is for 
the loop.” All the while complimenting him 
on the elegant fit of the hat and its perfect 
taste. Bazanez, streaming with blood and fu- 
rious with rage, rushed on him desperately, 
broke through his guard, and stabbed him no 
fewer than fourteen times, Lagarde shrieking 
for mercy, while Bazanez yelled, ‘‘No! no! 
no!” at every thrust. Lagarde, prostrate and 
dying, yet found sufficient strength to bite off a 
bit of his opponent’s chin and to break his head 
with the pommel of his sword. While this re- 
volting butchery was going on between these 


| two scoundrels, the seconds were fighting in 
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another part of the field, and one was soon laid 
dead. 


| In spite of this he fought La Fréte between 
| Poissy and Saint Germain, when, as his second 


One bright example was afforded in the midst | was killed by La Fréte’s second, an order for 
of all this criminal madness, by young De Reu- | his arrest was made out, and he was forced to 
ly, the brave and noble anti-duelist, whom no | fly to Flanders. After a short time the Arch- 
one could suspect of cowardice, but who would | duchess applied to Louis for his pardon; but 
not fight: no, not even when pressed and in- | without success. Irritated at this, De Botte- 
sulted. Once, a man, who for no quarrel, but | ville swore that he would return to Paris and 
tor mere brutal curiosity wished to make him | fight in the Palais Royal, in the very teeth of 
fight, waylaid him with a friend—De Reuly | the King and law. And he kept his word. He 
riding alone and simply accompanied by a serv- | wrote to De Beuvron, ‘Thorigny’s friend, anx- 
ant. They set on him, but the young officer, | ious to be his avenger; and after some prelim- 
one of the expertest swordsmen of his regiment, | inary epistles a meeting was agreed on in the 
disarmed and wounded them both; then took | Palais Royal, at two o’clock one certain after- 
them home to his quarters, had their wounds | noon. After fighting with swords and daggers, 
dressed, gave them some wine, and dismissed | neither getting the better of the other, they be- 
them. Nor did he ever speak of the transac- | gan to wrestle and struggle, when both asked for 
tion afterward, even to the servant who was | quarter. The game wasa drawn one. De Bot- 
with him. No one insulted De Reuly again. | teville’s second, De Bussy, a celebrated swords- 

In Louis tRe Thirteenth’s reign, duels became | man, was mortally wounded in the throat, and 
even more sanguinary and brutal, though still | La Berthe, another of the seconds, was wound- 
the laws were against them. ‘Two men fought | ed also. Botteville and De Benvron went qui- 
with knives in a tub, and two held each other | etly to lunch at a barber’s shop close by, while 
by the left hand, and hacked away with dag- La Berthe had his wounds dressed, and poor De 
gers in the right. The Chevalier de Guise, a | Bussy confessed to a friar and died. De Botte- 





man in the prime of life, riding down the Rue 
St. Honoré, met the old Baron de Luz, with 
whom he had a slight difference. The cheva- 
lier challenged him on the spot, dismounted, 
and murdered him; then coolly rode off, while 
the poor old man staggered into a shoemaker’s 
shop to die. This was in sixteen hundred and 
thirteen. De Luz had a son of the same age 
as the chevalier. He challenged his father’s 
murderer; De Guise accepted. The duel took 
place on horseback, and young De Luz was 
killed. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the English em- 
bassador to the French court at that time, was 
strongly infected with the prevalent disease. A 
very Quixote in the matter of ladies’ favors and 
ribbons, he was also jealous, in a rougher way, 
of the reputation of all renowned duelists. He 
challenged many of them, notably Balaguy, but 
he could not get them to the point; and for all 
his Quixotic chivalry, was well laughed at by 
both squire and dame, while the more cele- 
brated swordsmen did not care to meet one 
whose discomfiture would add nothing to their 
honor. It was in this same reign, and in the 
year sixteen hundred and twenty-seven, that 
De Botteville fought De Beuvron in the Palais 
Royal. Montmorency le Comte de Botteville 
was the acknowledged master of the art in Pa- 
ris. His house was the rendezvous of all the 
fencers and swordsmen of the day, and he him- 
self had slain some half-score of men in duels 
more or less iniquitous; the chief of which were 
with Le Comte de Pontgibaud, whom he forced 
away from mass on Easter Sunday, and slew 
on the spot, the Marquis de Portes, and Le 
Comte de Thorigny. He had always obtained 
his pardon, not with much trouble; but at last 
the King intimated to him that the royal clem- 
ency was exhausted, and that he would be for- 
given no more 


ville fled again, but, recognized by a sister of 
De Bussy, was brought back to Paris, tried for 
murder, and beheaded, sorely troubled about his 
mustaches, the finest in France. A few years 
later the Duc de Nemours and the Duc de Beau- 
fort—brothers-in-law—with four seconds apiece, 
met to decide a quarrel with pistols and swords. 
De Nemours was shot dead, and, of De Beau- 
fert’s seconds, D’Henricourt was shot by the 
Marquis de Villars, and De Ris by the Duc 
d’Uzerches. ‘This was in sixteen hundred and 
fifty-two, after the accession of Louis the Four- 
teenth. 

Le Comte de Coligny, one day, leaving the 
apartment of his lady love Madame de Longue- 
ville, Condé's sister, dropped a woman’s letter, 
which, among more pleasant and tender things, 
contained various malicious words against Ma- 
dame de Montbazon, mother-in-law to Madame 
de Chevreuse, between whom and De Longue- 
ville there was open war. The letter was found, 
and ascribed to Madame de Longueville. She, 
wishing to deny the charge, insisted that Co- 
ligny, her lover, should challenge De Guise, the 
lover of Madame de Montbazon, which accord- 
ingly was done. The two men met in the Place 
Royale, and Coligny was mortally wounded; the 
seconds, D’Estrade and De Bridieu, fought at 
the same time—all in open day—and Bridieu 
was severely hurt. It is singular that, just sev- 
enty years before, the grandfather of this Co- 
ligny, the noble Admiral and Huguenot, had 
been murdered in the Bartholomew massacres 
by order of the grandfather of the De Guise who 
now killed the descendant. 

One day le Comte Rochefort drank himself 
mad with le Comte d’Harcourt and a large par- 
ty. It was proposed that they should all go 
on the Pont Neuf and rob, an amusement in- 
troduced by the Duc d'Orléans. Rochefort and 
| the Chevalier de Rieux, not wishing to join in 
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that questionable sport, climbed up on the neck 
of the large bronze horse of Henry the Fourth, 
thence to look down on their companions rob- 
bing the passers-by of their purses and cloaks. 
Suddenly a party of archers appeared in sight, 
and the titled highwaymen took to their heels ; 
but De Rieux, in trying to get down, hung too 
heavily on to the bronze bridle of the statue, 
broke it, and fell to the ground. He was cap- 
tured, and both he and Rochefort were sent to 
the Chatelet. De Rieux threw all the blame 
on Rochefort, who, when they were liberated, 
challenged him; but the Chevalier would not 
fight, though the Count struck him with the 
flat of his sword to stir him up. However, 
Rochefort was determined to fight some one; 
so, failing De Rieux, he turned to Harcourt, 
but Harcourt declined on account of his rank. 


In revenge Rochefort and one of his creatures | 


cut down all the finest trees on his estate, de- 
stroyed his preserves, and committed all sorts 
of depredations, until a relative of the Count, 
one Breaute, a professed desperado, called out, 
disarmed, and wounded Rochefort. The Car- 
dinal Mazarin, whose friend and tool Rochefort 
was, sent him a purse of five hundred crowns 
and his own surgeon; so little did even the 
Church in those days uphold order or repudi- 
ate crime. When recovered from his wound 
Rochefort, joined this time by Des Planches, 
set out to further harry M. le Comte d’ Harcourt, 
but, quarreling by the way, they fell to fisticuffs 
with each cther, and Des Planches amused him- 
self by peppering Rochefort as he poached on 
Harcourt’s preserves, excusing himself by say- 
ing that he thought it was the Count and his 
gamcekeepers. 

In sixteen hundred and sixty-three La Fréte 
and De Chalais were leaving a ball-room to- 
gether. They had long been on bad terms, 
and La Fréte pushed against Chalais rudely. 
A meeting was agreed on, of three against three, 
which, coming to the King’s ears, he sent Saint 
Aignau with a message to La Fréte, telling him 
that if he went out he should have his throat 
cut. Saint Aignau, who was a relation to La 
Fréte, delivered his message, but, as a corollary, 
staid behind to fight against the Marquis d’Au- 
tin, who was hunted up for the occasion, so as 
to make a grander party of four against four. 
Louis was excessively angry at this gross act of 
disobedience, and the noble duclists had all to 
fly the country. Dueling brought no sense of 
sin or shame with it under any circumstances. 
It was a legal offense, being against the royal or- 
dinances; but it carried no moral obloquy along 
with its legal penalties. When the Marquis de 
Donza was on the eve of execution for the mur- 
der of his brother-in-law, his only reply to his 
confessor, who exhorted him to repent of his 
crime, was, ‘“‘Sandis! do you call one of the 
cleverest thrusts in Gascony a crime ?” 

It was only after many generations that the 
anti-dueling society, founded by the priest of 
Saint Sulpice, M. Olier, and enrolling as its 
first member the brave and virtuous Marquis 


|de Fénélon, made any way with the public. 
| As yet duels were honorable, necessary, and a 
| title to distinction in the minds of all. Some- 
| times, however, they had a ludicrous side. Ma- 
| daillan sent a challenge to the Marquis de Ri- 
| vard, who had lost a leg at the siege of Puy 
|Cerda. The Marquis accepted, but sent with 
| his answer a case of surgical instruments, in- 
| sisting that Madaillan should first lose his leg, 
so as to place them on an equal footing togeth- 
jer. The joke hindered the duel. La Fontaine, 
too, was furced by a friend into fighting a duel 
| with a certain young officer, whose attentions 
to Madan\e were more expressive than becom- 
|ing. The good peaceful old philosopher grum- 
| bled sorely at having to get up early in the 
| morning to march out to fight a man he liked, 
| for a purpose he did not understand, and with 
a weapon to which he was unaccustomed. Ar- 
rived at the place of meeting he apologized to 
the officer, complaining of the necessity he was 
under, and assuring him of his good-will. The 
young man bowed, smiled, and, before La Fon- 
taine had well fumbled at his first guard, whipped 
the sword out of his hand; then expressing his 
extreme regret at the circumstance, he lectured 
the philosopher on his folly, and expressed his 
intention of never entering his house again, since 
his visits were so misunderstood. La Fontaine 
was in despair. He embraced his dear friend 
again and again, and swore that he would fight 
him on the spot if he did not return home with 
him then, and visit him as usual. The officer 
consented, and Madame la Fontaine’s reward 
was what it had been before. Sometimes hon- 
or prevented the giving of satisfaction; and a 
general character, of what we would call black- 
guardism, held a man harmless, inasmuch as 
gentlemen would not meet him. One of this 
sort complained to a marshal of France that he 
had been slapped in the face, and asked what 
he should do? ‘‘Go and wash it off,” said the 
marshal, turning on his heel. Another, who 
had been thrown out of a window up stairs for 
cheating at cards, was counseled by Talleyrand 
‘never to play at cards again, excepting on the 
ground floor.” Brisseuil refused to fight with a 


| detected sharper, but eventually was forced into 


the quarrel, and severely wounded. D’Aydie, 
an abbé, and the lover of the Duchess de Ber- 
ri, fought in a figurante’s house with a provin- 
cial clerk called Bouton, and wounded him. 
The Duchess deprived D’Aydie of his prefer- 
ment, and forced him to become a Knight of 
Malta, for having fought with one so far be- 
neath him. But the pugnacious Bouton pur- 
sued and fought the abbé four times, and then 
the Duchess brought the affair before the Court 
of Honor, under the presidency of the Marshal 
de Chamilly. The Court and the Marshal were 
disgusted at ‘‘this fellow Bouton, who dared to 
call them my lords,” and they ordered D’Aydie 
to be imprisoned for degrading himself so far 
as to fight with such a low-born clown; as for 
him, he was discharged, as being beneath their 








notice. But the Duchess got him hanged, to 
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the horror of all Paris. This was in the Re- 
gent’s time, before the majority of Louis the 
Fifteenth—the same regent who, though he 
‘*thought dueling had gone too much out of 
fashion,” lectured two officers who fought about 
an Angola cat, saying, ‘‘they should have fought 
with claws, not swords.” ‘The celebrated Law of 
Lauriston fought and killed his man. 

Before Louis the Fifteenth’s majority the Duc 
de Richelieu began his notable courses as a youth 
of only twenty, by attacking and wounding Le 
Comte de Gacé ander a street lamp. <A short 


time after this, having a pique against Le Comte | 


de Bavieére, he followed him on a journey, insult- 
ed, and obstructed him. ‘They began to fight, 
and were only separated by the Chevalier D’Au- 
vray, who took De Richelieu into custody as the 
aggressor. Taken before the Court of Honor, 
where all the noble youth of France were as- 
sembled bareheaded, he was forced to apologize 
to De Bavitre, but they were none the better 
friends. 

A few years, full of diverse scampishness, roll- 
ed on, and then Albani, nephew to Pope Clem- 
ent the Eleventh, applied to him for ways and 
means to circumvent Madame Créqui-Blanche- 
fort, who, to the wonder of the world, and the 
exception of her age, was a woman of unblem- 
ished virtue. A plan was formed between these 


two worthies; and Albani, disguised as a serv- 
ant, and furnished with strong letters of rec- 
ommendation from Richelieu, entered Madame 
Créqui-Blanchefort’s service, but, before long, 


betrayed himself, and was kicked out of the 
house for his pains. Richelieu was locked up 
in the Bastile for his share in the matter. 
When liberated, the young Marquis d’Aumont, 
a lad of sixteen, fought and wounded him in 
the hip, so that it was expected he would be 
lame for life. D’Aumont was a kinsman of 
Madame Blanchefort. In seventeen hundred 
and thirty-four Richelieu killed his kinsman, 
the Prince de Lixen, who himself had killed 
the Marquis de Ligneville, uncle to Richelieu’s 
wife, the quarrel arising from De Lixen taunt- 
ing Richelieu with being hot, ‘‘ wondering that 
he should appear in such a state as this, after 
he had been purified by admission into their 
family ;” for the De Lixen blood was older 
than the Richelieu, and the Prince had the 
sting of truth in his taunt. They met in the 
trenches that night; they were both serving to- 
gether at the siege of Philipsberg. 

Du Viyhan of Saintonga, was the Don Juan 
of that time. Hackney-coachmen and trades- 
men’s wives, calling to presént their bills, took 
them back unpaid, and left him good wishes 
and money instead. He bewitched every one, 
and the Archbishop of Paris said of him that he 
was ‘‘ the serpent of the terrestrial paradise.” Of 
course he was always in trouble of some sort, and 
was once nearly killed in a duel with Le Comte 
de Meulan. When recovered, he fell in love 
with Mademoiselle de Soissons, who loved him 
with that singular passion always the lot of Don 
Juans to receive. She was severely lectured by 





her aunt, and shut up in the convent of Mont- 
martre; Du Vighan understood the use of rope- 
ladders, and Montmartre had walls which might 
be scaled. He and his princess met in her clois- 
ter as they had before met in her hotel, and mat- 
ters went on swimminglly till the rope-ladder was 
found, and Baron d’Ugeon, De Soissons’ cous- 
in, demanded satisfaction. They met, and Du 
Vighan received three severe wounds in his 
side. Nothing daunted, however, he scaled the 
walls of Montmartre that very night, but to no 
purpose; the princess was under the safe keep- 
ing of warders and bolts, and poor Du Vighan 
had to remain in the cold cloisters ail night 
alone. His wounds broke out into-a fearful 
hemorrhage; and, when the morning came, the 
nuns found the hapless youth lying dead on the 
stone pavement. 

“*La botte de Saint Evremont,” was a pass 
invented by that most noted duelist. He and 
Saint Foix were rivals in fame, and both were 
witty, insolent, good-natured, and capricious. 
Saint Foix had a duel with a gentleman, whom 
he saw at the Café Procope, eating a bavaroise. 
‘* A coniounded bad dinner for a gentleman,” 
said Saint Foix. The stranger called him out, 
and wounded him. ‘‘Sir,” said Saint Foix, 
bandaging his wound, ‘if you had killed me I 
should still have said that a bavaroise is a con- 
founded bad dinner for a gentleman.” 

In seventeen hundred and seventy-eight the 
Comte d’Artois (afterward Charles the Ninth) 
| fought with the Prince de Condé (Duc de Bour- 
bon), for having struck Madame la Duchesse 
de Bourbonne, who, at a masked ball, annoyed 
Madame de Carillac, the chére amie of D’ Artois 
—formerly holding the same position with the 
Duc de Bourbon—the duchess being also in love 
with the future monarch. It was a bloodless 
duel, where, after a vast deal of parade, the of- 
fended parties embraced. The Chevalier d’Eon 
lived, too, at this period—that strange mythic 
being, the expert swordsman, the clever diplo- 
matist, the man in woman’s clothes, or the wo- 
man in man’s clothes—no one rightly knew 
which. Certain it is that D’Eon was made to 
wear woman’s clothes, whatever the reason may 
have been—whether De Guerchy’s honor, whom 
he had insulted, or because of D’Aiguillon’s 
spite, or for state reasons, or, haply, for natural 
ones—whatever may have been the cause, it is 
historically true that the Chevalier d’Eon dress- 
ed as a woman, or that a woman assumed the 
}name, and habits, and costume of a man. 
| D’Eon’s noted affair was with the Comte de 
| Guerchy, whom he struck in the face—the 
Comte being the embassador in London, to 
whose embassade D’Eon was attached. ‘There 
was no duel, but the young Comte de Guerchy, 
after his father’s death, sought to meet D’Eon; 
whereon his mother, dreading a meeting with 
the mature duelist for her inexperienced son, 
petitioned for a renewal of the order for the 
Chevalier to wear female apparel again; and 
once more D’Eon was plunged into petticoats 
and head-dresses. 
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The Marquis de Tenteniac once challenged | 


the whole pit of a theatre; and Ney would have 
fought again, as many times before, the public 
battles of his regiment, had not the eolonel 
seized him by his coat-tails, and dragged him 
thus, backward, to the black-hole. However, 
he met his antagonist afterward—the fencing- 
master of a chasseur regiment—and wounded 
him in the sword-arm, crippling him for life. 
When Ney’s fortunes rose, he sought him out 
and pensioned him. A young officer insulted 
a colonel of the French Guards, who declared 
himself against dueling; calling him a coward, 
and striking him on the face. The colonel met 
him the next day, with a large piece of court- 
plaster on the cheek which had been struck. 
They fought, and the young man was wounded 
in the sword-arm. The colonel bowed, put up 
his weapon, took off the plaster, and cut off one 
side of it. When the wound was healed the 
colonel called him out again, and again wound- 
ed him, cutting off another piece of his plaster. 
Again, and again, and again, this happened, the 
colonel always wounding the poor youth, and 
always cutting off a piece of his plaster, until it 
was reduced to the size of a shilling. And then 
they met for the last time—the colonel ran him 
through, and laid him dead at his feet, coolly 
taking off all that was left of the plaster, and 
laying it on the ground beside the dead body. 

In seventeen hundred and eighty-five the 
Comte de Gersdortf challenged M. le Favre by 
the public prints, using strong language, and 
offering him a hundred louis d’or for his travel- 
ing expenses if he would but go and meet him. 
Le Favre accepted the challenge, but not the 
louis d'or, and the field was set. They stood 
at twenty-five paces, and fired once—wide of the 
mark on both sides. Their seconds then came 
forward and complimented them on their cour- 
age ; the principals embraced, forgave, and were 
reconciled. There was another and a later 
French duel, to the full as ridiculous as this. 
In eighteen hundred and twenty-six the Mar- 
quis de Livron and M. du Trone met in the for- 
est of Senart, near the chateau of Madame de 
Cayla. Du Trone, a young advocate, came 
dressed in the costume of a modern Greek, and 
the duel took place on horseback ; the weapons 
—savres; the seconds—three a side. At the 
first onset the Marc, ‘s was dismounted, and both 
were slightly wounded; but the gendarmes came 
and put a stop to the mock heroics of these two 
simpletons before any real damage was done ; 
and the romantic youths were marched off from 
the gaze of the one hundred and fifty spectators 
whom the folly of their raree-show had drawn 
together. The fiasco of that honorable encount- 
er was sublime—almost as sublime as the duels 
between women which flutter through the stern- 
er records crowding the French annals. 

And now duels come so thick and fast that 
we can not even enumerate them. Literary 
men, artists, friends, strangers, and enemies, all 
seem to spend their lives—and lose them—in 
fighting duels for every conceivable and incon- 





ceivable cause. Fayau killed Saint Marcellin, 
his former friend, for a mere literary discussion ; 
Saint Aulaire was killed because of a paragraph 
in his oration on the Duke de Feltre; Ségur 
was wounded by General Gourgaud on account 
of his Campaign in Russia; Hépé—but he was 
a Neapolitan—wounded an anthor on Italy, be- 
cause he did not like his book; two romance 
writers fought for the honor of classic and ro, 
mantic literature; Garnarey, the artist, shot 
Captain Raynouard of the Caravanne ; later, 
Armand Carrel, editor of the National, and 
Roux Laborie, another editor, fought and 
wounded each other—later still Carrel was 
killed by Emile de Girardin; Barthélémy, ed- 
itor of the Peuple Souverain, killed David, ed- 
itor of the Garde National, and Alexandre Du- 
mas fought Gaillardet, his co-creator of ‘‘ La 
Tour de Nesle,” fortunately without damage on 
either side ; Trobriant shot Pélicier, of the Home 
Department, on account of a popular song; and 
General Bugeaud shot Dulong, a lawyer, after 
the latter had made a written apology: while 
duels on account of wives and sisters were al- 
most as numerous as there were fair women in 
France. 

Monsieur Manuel, a Pole, a married man of 
middle age, had, for his friend, Monsieur Beau- 
mont, some ten or fifteen years his junior. Both 
were stock-brokers. By anonymous letters Mon- 
sieur Manuel was informed that Beaumont and 
his wife were on terms scarcely consistent with 
his honor and her duties. He did not trust only 
to these letters, but discovered for himself that 
the charge was true; whereupon he left Paris, 
his wife remaining behind with her lover. Some 
time after he returned on business, and encount- 
ered Beaumont on the exchange. They quar- 
reled, and Manuel challenged him; the next 
day they met, and Manuel was shotdead. The 
authorities refused to allow him to be buried in 
consecrated ground because he had fallen in a 
duel, but popular clamor forced the point ; then 
the priest would not read the burial-service over 
him until a fresh outbreak forced that as well; 
and, when even that concession was gained, he 
would not read the service in his robes. But 
after a long and noisy dispute, the people gained 
the day, and poor Manuel was buried with the 
full rites of the Church. Beaumont was obliged 
to fly; but what beeame of Madame Manuel no 
one knew. 

The ordeal by battle introduced into England 
by the Norman conqueror died out of general 
usage in Queen Elizabeth’s time. It, however, 
remained the law of the land until the year 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, when it was 
repealed in consequence of a resort to it by one 
Thornton. He had deceived and murdered a 
beautiful girl named Ashford, and claiming his 
right to wager of battel, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench was obliged to allow it; the girl’s broth- 
er, whom he challenged, refusing to fight, the 
murderer was discharged. 

The duel between Sir Walter Blount and the 
Earl of Essex—because young Blount had re- 
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ceived from Elizabeth, as a reward for his fine 
tilting the day before, a chess-queen of enam- 
eled gold—was one of the modern as compared 
with the ancient sort. Gathering up his cloak 
as he passed through the privy chamber, that 
all the world might see his sovereign’s gift fast- 
ened to his arm by crimson ribbons, it is likely 
enough that the new favorite flaunted his suc- 
cess with more pride than prudence, and that 
Essex, whose scanty patience never held out 
long against the smallest assault of jealousy, 
felt himself fully justified in his wrath. ‘‘Now 
I perceive,” he said, scornfully, to Fulk Greville, 
‘‘that every fool must have his favor.” Which 
uncivil speech ripened into a challenge and a 
duel, wherein the Earl was wounded in the 
thigh; a circumstance that caused the mighty 
and most wrathful Queen to say, ‘‘God’s death! 
it is fit that some one should take him down, 
and teach him better manners; else there will 
be no rule with him!” The Crowned Vestal 


was weary of the elder favorite’s temper and | 


disrespect, and Blount, the younger and latest 
darling, was as yet impeccable. 

A more terrible drama even than this oc- 
curred in the same reign, between the Duke of 
B. and Lord B., concerning a certain beautiful 
Countess of E. The duke challenged the lord, 
and, contrary to usage, gave him the choice of 
weapons, the challenger’s privilege. They met 
the next morning—a cold, rainy, miserable 


morning; time, five o’clock; place, the first | 


tree behind the lodge in Hyde Park. They 
stripped off their fine scarlet coats trimmed with 
gold and silver lace—the Duke excessively in- 
dignant that they should examine his vest, so 
as to be certain there was no unlawful protec- 
tion underneath, but the lord, more accustomed 
to the formalities, submitting to the search cool- 
ly enough—and then they took their pistols, be- 
fore taking to their swords; according to the 
fashion of the times. At the first fire the Duke 
missed, but Lord B. hit his grace near the 
thumb; at the second fire the duke hit the lord. 
They then drew their swords and rushed on 
each other. After the first or second thrust 
Lord B. entangled his foot in a tuft of grass, 
and fell; but, supporting himself with his sword- 
hand he sprung back, and thus avoided a thrust 
made at his heart. The seconds then interfered, 
and attempted to bring about a reconciliation ; 
but the Duke—who seems to have been the most 
fiery throughout—angrily ordered them back, 
threatening to stab the first who again inter- 
fered. After much good play and fine parrying 
they came to a “‘close lock, which nothing but 
the key of the body could open.” Thus they 
stood, unable to strike a blow, each afraid to 
give the other the smallest advantage, yet each 
struggling to free himself from his entangle- 
ment. At last, by one wrench stronger than 
the others, they tore themselves away; and at 
the same time both their swords sprang out of 
their hands—Lord B.’s six or seven yards in 
the air. This accident, however, did not retard 
them long; they seized their weapons again and 








| me a blow.” 


fought on. The lord was then wounded in the 
sword-arm ; but bearing .back, and before the 
duke had quite recovered from his lunge, he ran 
him through the body. The blow left the lord 
unguarded ; and with the sword through him, 
the duke cut and thrust at his antagonist, who 
had only his naked hand wherewith to guard 
himself. After his hand had been fearfully 
mangled with putting aside his enemy's sword, 
the lord was in his turn run through—one rib 
below the heart. Again the seconds interfered; 
again without success; when the lord, faint from 
loss of blood, fell backward, and in falling, drew 
his sword out of the duke’s wound. ‘‘ Recover- 
ing himself a little before he was quite down, 
he faltered forward, and falling with his thigh 
across his sword, snapped it in the midst.” ‘Th~ 
duke then took his own sword, broke it, ana 
sinking on the dead body of his antagonist, 
sighed deeply, turned once, and died: the cold, 
drizzling rain falling chill on the stiffening bod- 
ies and the dank grass. 

The spirit of violence and lawlessness that 
belonged to dueling, even in its least dishonora- 
ble days, more surely than any love of honor or 
necessity of self-defense, was allied sometimes 
in a manifest way to treachery and murder. 
This is a story told in Aubrey’s Miscellanies: 

** Anno 1647, the Lord Mohun’s son and 
heir (a gallant gentleman, valiant, and a great 
master of fencing and horsemanship), had a 
quarrel with Prince Griffin; there was a chal- 
lenge, and they were to fight on horseback in 
Chelsea fields in the morning: Mr. Mohun 
went accordingly to meet him, but about Ebury 
Farm he was met by some who quarreled with 
him and pistoled him, it was believed, by order 
of Prince Griffin; for he was sure that Mr. 
Mohun, being so much the better horseman, 
etce., would have killed him had they fought. 

‘In James Street, in Covent Garden, did 
then lodge a gentlewoman, a handsome woman, 
who was Mr. Mohun’s sweet-heart. Mr. Mohun 
was murdered about ten o’clock in the morning; 
and at that very time, his mistress being in bed, 
saw Mr. Mohun come to her bedside, draw the 
curtain, look upon her and go away; she called 
after him, but no answer: she knocked for her 
maid, asked her for Mr. Mohun; she said she 
did not sce him, and had the key of her cllam- 
ber door in her pocket. Th'sraccount my friend 
aforesaid had from the gentlewoman’s own 
mouth, and her maid's.” 

One of the most foolish, yet melancholy, 
duels on record, is that between two dear 
friends—Sir H. Bellases and Tom Porter, as 
told by gossip Pepys. They had no quarrel 
together, and were only talking somewhat loud- 
ly, when a by-stander asked if they were quarrel- 
ing? 

“No!” said Bellases. ‘‘I would have you 
know that I never quarrel, but I strike; take 
that as a rule of mine!” 

** How!” said Tom Porter, “strike? I would 
I could see the man in England that durst give 
Whereupon his friend boxed his 
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ears, ond the two w ould have fought on the spot, | of Hamilton aut kasd ‘Mates, 


had they not been hindered. However, Tom | 
Porter waited for his friend as he went by in his | 
coach, and bade him come out and draw. 
H. Bellases obeyed; and, after a few passes 
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The Duke 
wounded Lord Mohun mortally; but, while he 
| hung over him, Mohun, shortening his sword, 


Sir stabbed him through the shoulder to his heart. 
| He was carried to the lake-house, and there 


called out to his friend to fly, for that he was | laid on the grass, where he died. Mohun, one 


mortally wounded. 
wounded,” says Pepys, 
says he, 


himself, ‘ for,’ *Tom thou hast hurt | 


me; but I will make shift to stand on my legs | The duel was long and desperate : 


till ‘thou may’st withdraw, and the world not | 


take notice of thee; for I would not have thee 


‘* Finding himself severely | of the vilest characters of the period, had given 
‘the called to Tom | 
Porter, and kissed him, and bade him shift for | 


the affront; yet, contrary to usage, had also 
sent the challenge, which the Duke, a most 
| worthy and amiable man, was obliged to accept. 
the Duke re- 
| ceived four severe wounds, Lord Mohun three, 
before the final death-blow was given. It was 


troubled for what thou hast done.’” But Tom said afterward, that Mohun’s second, Major- 


was wounded too, though not mortally. 
few days Sir H. Bellases died; ‘‘a couple of 
fools that killed one another out of love,” con- 
cludes Mr. Pepys. The fight took place in 
Covent Garden. 


fought at Barnes Elms with the Earl of Shrews- 
bury; for having been ‘‘nearer than kind” to 
my lady the Countess. The only one killed on 
the occasion was the Duke’s unhappy second, 
Sir J. Jenkins; and he was slain on the spot. 
Sir John Talbot, one of Lord Shrewsbury’s | 
seconds—they had two each, and all four fought | 
—was severely wounded: and the Earl himself 
was run through the body, but not killed. 
Buckingham escaped with only a few skin 
scratches. Lady Shrewsbury, disguised as a 
page, waited in a neighboring thicket, holding | 
Buckingham’s horse, and retired with him, he 
still wearing the shirt dyed red with her hus- | 
band’s blood. The merry monarch pardoned | 
all concerned in the death of Sir J. Jenkins: 
**but only for this once;” no future offender | 
was to be forgiven, and dueling was to be put | 
down. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a duel was | 
fought between Sir Chomley Dering and a Mr. | 
Thornhill. Swift describes it in his Journal to | 
Stella, under date of the ninth of May, seven- 
teen hundred and eleven. ‘*They fought at 
sword and pistol this morning in ‘Tuttle Fields : | 
their pistols so near that the muzzles touched. | 
Thornhill discharged first, and Dering having | 
received the shot, discharged his pistol as he | 
was falling, so it went into the air. The story | 
of this quarrel is long. ‘Thornhill had lost seven | 
teeth by a kick in the mouth from Dering, who | 
had first knocked him down; this was above a | 
fortnight ago. Dering was next week to be 
married to a fine young lady.” 

This duel was avenged; for, three months | 
after, Swift journalizes thus: ‘‘ Thornhill, who | 
killed Sir Chomley Dering, was murdered by | 
two men on Turnham Green last Monday night: 
as they stabbed him, they bid him remember 
Sir Chomley Dering. ‘They had quarreled at 
Hampton Court, and followed and stabbed him 
on horseback. I went myself through Turn- 
ham Green the same night, which was yester- 
day.” 

The most famous duel of this reign was 


| “Hell fires” would disperse. 





fought a year after in Hyde Park, by the Duke 


In a | General Macartney, had stabbed the Duke. A 
| large reward was offered for his apprehension, 


and the public were so eager to have him caught 
that, one night, a gentleman being attacked by 


| highwaymen had the presence of mind to tell 
Not long after, the Duke of Buckingham | 


them that he was General Macartney, and that 


| if they would take him before a justice of the 


peace they would get the reward. ‘They did so; 
found they were deceived, and were themselves 
safely lodged in jail. Meanwhile, Macartney 
escaped to Holland; but, returning, was tried, 
and found guilty of manslaughter. 

The dueling disease infected even the learned 
professions; the very Church was militant, and 
fought with swords and pistols. Fulwood, a 
lawyer, being pushed against by the renowned 


| Beau Fielding in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, 


in seventeen hundred and twenty, challenged 


| the beau on the spot, disarmed and wounded 


him. Flushed with his victory, he left for Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields’ theatre, and there purposely 
| sought a quarrel with Captain Cusack. . They 
went out into the fields to fight; and Captain 
| Cusack left the lawyer dead, beneath the moon- 


| light. 


Doctors Woodward and Mead fought under 
the very gate of Gresham College. Dr. Wood- 
ward's foot slipped and he fell. 

“Take your life!” cried sculapian Mead, 
loftily, putting up his sword. 

** Any thing but your physic!” retorted Wood- 
ward. 

The clubs of those times were the great nurs- 
eries of duels. Large parties used to assemble, 


| and a regular battle would take place, wherein 


| many lives would be lost. Ladies were insulted, 

| watchmen beaten and killed, and often it re- 

| quired a considerable force of mounted soldiery, 
before the “Mohawks,” ‘Bold bucks,” or 
‘Our Mohawks,” 
| says Swift, ‘go on still, and cut people’ 8 faces 
| every night; but they shan’t cut mine. I like 
it better as it is.” These clubs were dissolved 
by royal proclamation, after the murder, in 
seventeen hundred and twenty-six, of Mr. Gower 
by Major Oneby; and “he town had a little 
peace. Oneby was sentenced to death for mur- 
der, the duel having taken place without wit- 
nesses and under apparently unfair conditions ; 
he being covered with a cloak, and having given 
the provocation throughout ;—but he committed 
suicide, and so escaped the hangman. The duel 
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between the ancestor of Lord Byron and Mr. 
Chaworth, in seventeen hundred and sixty-five, 
was also one without seconds or witnesses. 
That Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth had had a 
very slight dispute about Sir Charles Sedley’s 
manors, and the amount of game he preserved. 
It was a mere nothing; what would pass now 
without more than a momentary feeling of irri- 
tation ; but then, it was matter worthy of death. 
They fought in a room, alone; and Mr. Cha- 
worth deposed, that, when he turned round from 
shutting the door, he saw Lord Byron coming 
close upon him, his sword drawn. “I knew 
him,” said the dying man, signiticantly ; and he 
drew atonce. Byron shortening his sword gave 
him his mortal wound, the poor gentleman living 
just long enough to give his evidence. Lord 
Byron was tried by the House of Lords, and 
found guilty of manslaughter. He claimed his 
privilege as a peer, under the statute of Edward 
the Sixth, paid his fees, and was discharged. 
But private vengeance did not always wait for 
legal retribution. 

In the reign of George the Third, in which 
this latter duel happened, one hundred and 
seventy-two duels were fought, three hundred 
and forty-four people having been engaged in 
them. Yet the painful details of that terrible 
national lunacy were enlivened by such duels 
as that between George Garrick—brother to 
David—and Mr. Baddeley the actor; but these 
were not many. It was reported that George 


Garrick had induced Mrs. Baddeley to forget one 


of her essential duties to her husband, to which 
Mr. Baddeley naturally objected. They fought; 
Baddeley so nervous that he could hardly hold 
his pistol, George cool and débonnaire, and 
when his turn came for firing, firing in the air, 
like a prince. In the midst of the comedy a 
hackney-coach drew up, and out rushed Mrs. 
Baddeley, all beauty and disheveled hair. She 
flung herself between the pair, crying, ‘‘ Save 
him! save him!” to each in turn; taking care 
at the same time to fall in a bewitching attitude. 
‘The combatants were melted; they rushed into 
each other’s arms, embraced, and the tableau 
was complete. They then all went home to- 
yether in Mrs. Baddeley’s coach. How the hus- 
band and the reputed lover arranged matters 
for the future there is no record left to tell. 

Sometimes even serious duels had a better 
ending than by wounds or death. Sheridan 
won his wife, the beautiful Miss Linley, by 
fighting twice on her account, with Mr. Mat- 
thews, of Bath; and Captain Stoney married 
Lady Strathmore the same week in which he 
had fought for her sake with Mr. Butt, editor 
of the Morning Post—the cause of duel in both 
instances being certain malicious and slanderous 
words which both these gentlemen had pub- 
lished, or caused to be published, against the 
ladies in question. But, in those days, every 
one fought, reason or none. 

On April the fifteenth, seventeen hundred 
and ninety, Sir George Ramsey’s servant kept 
a chair for him at the door of the Edinburgh 
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Theatre. Captain Macrea ordered him to take 
it away; the man refused; the captain beat him 
severely, and the next day, meeting Sir George, 
insisted on his instant dismissal. This time Sir 
George refused, and Captain Macrea challenged 
him. They fought on Musselburgh Links. Sir 
George's fire was without effect, but Captain 
Macrae lodged his ball near his adversary'’s 
heart. Sir George lingered for a few days in 
great agony, then died. Macrea fled, and was 
outlawed. When the servant heard of his mas- 
ter’s fate and the cause of the quarrel, he fell 
into strong convulsions, and, in a few hours, 
died. 

This was not the only quarrel about a serv- 
ant. Ensign Sawyer, of O’Farrell's regiment 
in Kinsale, beat Captain Wrey’s servant for 
giving, as he said, a slighting answer to his 
wife. The servant took out a warrant of as- 
sault, and the ensign challenged the captain for 
allowing him to do so, Captain Wrey remon- 
strated with the lad, and endeavored to cool his 
hot young blood; carrying him off far from the 
town, so as to have a better and longer talk. 
He thought he was doing some good and bring- 
ing the boy to reason, when suddenly he drew, 
and there was now no help for it. The captain 
threw himself on the defensive, and, in endeay- 
oring to disarm the ensign, ran him through. 
He died in two hours, kissing the captain, and 
owning himself the aggressor. 

Even for more trifling things than these were 
duels fought and lives lost. Mr. Stephenson 
was killed at Margate by Mr. Anderson, in a 
quarrel about opening or shutting a window; 
Captain Macnamara shot Colonel Montgomery 
through the heart because their dogs fought in 
Hyde Park; Lord Camelford and Mr. Best, 
bosom friends, fought about a worthless woman’s 
transparent lie, in which affray Lord Camelford 
was fortunately shot, as he deserved to be; 
Baron Hompesch was called out by Mr. Richard- 
son, because the Baron, being very short-sighted, 
ran against two ladies in the street—Richardson 
was killed; young Julius, a lawyer's clerk, was 
killed by Mr. Graham, also a lawyer, for a dif- 
ference of religious opinion; Clark shot Mr. 
Frizell dead, because Frizell refused to drink 
any more—they were both law students. Po- 
litical duels—duels arising out of a mere differ- 
ence of political view—were without number. 
The saddest of these was that between Mr. 
Alcock and Mr. Colclough, great friends and 
associates. They quarreled at Alcock’s election- 
time, went out and fought, and Colclough was 
shot through the heart. Mr. Alcock never re- 
covered the horror of that moment. ‘Tried and 
acquitted of the murder, he yet could not acquit 
himself; and in a short time he sank into a 
state of melancholy that was nearer to insanity 
than sorrow. His sister, Miss Alcock, who had 
long known and loved Mr. Colclough, went mad. 

The most atrocious duel of modern times is 
one that took place, near New Orleans, between 
two Frenchmen—Hippolyte Throuet and Paulin 





Prué. They were placed back to back, at five 
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paces; at a certain signal they turned and fired | as among the artificial divinities of our own land. 
—to no effect. They then took their second | If religion consisted only of the devotion of the 
pistols, but Prué grasped his so convulsively | worshiper to wood and paint, we would bow the 
that it went off in the air. Throuet paused, | head and bend the knee to the senseless image, 

covering him with his pistol, the by-standers cry- | without a doubt of its divinity and our own pi- 
ing, ‘‘ Don’t fire! For God's sake don't fire!” | ety. If love and social sympathy only asked 
Prué stood, bravely and quietly, fronting his en- | for a pretty face and a handsome figure in wo- 
emy. After a lapse of several minutes, during | man, we should take off our hats at once in un- 
which every one present had been wrought up | questioned reverence to our American ladies 
to a pitch of nervous frenzy, Throuet, advancing | We have too great a regard, however, for our 


slowly, with a diabolical laugh, pulled the trig- | countrywomen to ask so little of them, and shall 
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ger, and his ball passed through Prue's heart. 

We will close this subject of madness and | 
wickedness with a retributive story of a duel | 
between an Englishman and a Frenchman. A | 
certain English gentleman, who was a regular | 
frequenter of the green-room of Drury Lane 
Theatre in the days of Lord Byron’s committee, 
and who always stood quietly on the hearth-rug 
there, with his back to the fire, was in his usual 
place one night when a narrative was related by 
another gentleman, newly returned from the 
continent, of a barrier-duel that had taken place 
in Paris. A young Englishman—a mere boy— | 
had been despoiled in a gaming-house in the | 
Palais Royal, had charged a certain gaming 
Count with cheating him, had gone out with the 
Count, had wasted his fire, and had been slain | 
bythe Count under the frightful circumstances | 
ofthe Co Walking up to him, laying his 
hand on hig*heart, saying, ‘‘ You are a brave | 
fellow—have you a mother?” and on his reply- | 
ing in the affirmative, remarking, coolly, ‘‘I am 
sorry for her,” and blowing his victim’s brains 
out. The gentleman on the hearth-rug paused 
in taking a pinch of snuff to hear this story, and 
observed, with great placidity, ‘‘I am afraid I 
must kill that rascal.” A few nights elapsed, 
during which the green-room hearth-rug was 
without him, and then he reappeared precisely | 
as before, and only incidentally mentioned, in | 
the course of the evening, ‘Gentlemen, I killed | 
that rascal!” He had gone over to Paris on 
purpose, had tracked the Count to the same | 
gaming-house, had thrown a glass of wine in 
his face in the presence of all the company as- 
sembled there, had told him that he was come | 
to avenge his young compatriot—and had done 
it by putting the Count out of this world, com- 
ing back to the hearth-rug as if nothing had | 
happened. 


ARE WE A POLITE PEOPLE? | 
OUR LADIES, | 





Tue admired of all the world—the prettiest | 
women in it, as our American ladies un- 
doubtedly are—it seems almost like sacrilege to | 
approach such objects of universal worship with | 
other offerings than hearts of devotion and | 


words of praise. If, unprovided at home with 
household deities, we were heathen enough to 
fall down before images, and wanted a nice lit- 
tle idol to install in the vacant niche of a pri- 
vate chapel of Fashion, in order to keep us in 
daily practice of genuflexion, we don’t know 
where we could supply ourselves so satisfactorily 





‘now demand without reserve what more we 
want. 

We are not going to plunge in the unknown 
| depths of woman's heart, and lose ourselves in 
those dark places where no man has yet been 
able to find his way. We shall venture to tread 


‘only those pleasant paths, lightened by smiles 


and adorned with graces, which tempt the wan- 


, derer to the enjoyment of female companion- 


ship. It is not in search of sweet-heart or wife 
that we cast our eyes upon the dazzling beau- 


| ties which cluster like endless stars about this 


dull firmament. We seek a companion for the 
hour, and not for all time; we ask only for a 
passing smile and a gracious word; and we are 


not going to offer hand and heart, or either. 


We do not propose, then, to talk of love or con- 
jugal duty—of what our women should feel un- 
der the inspiration of the one, or do under the 
| imposition of the other. We have something 
to say, however, in regard to their obligations, 
and how far they fulfill them, in their relations, 


not with this impatient lover, or that patient 
| husband, but with all of us. 
, to interfere with vested rights, whether of love 


Without desiring 


or matrimony, we claim that society generally 


| has a right to more than it gets from our Amer- 


ican women, and especially on the score of 
courtesy. 

The female sex with us is so conscious of its 
external charms—of its prettiness of face and 
| grace of person—that it seems to think that it 
| has only to show the one and display the other 
to secure universal regard. To be seen of all 
men is the highest ambition of our beauties, and 
they take care to spread their plumage before 
every eye. That they succeed admirably in 
their purpose no one can deny; and; go where 
we will, we shall be puzzled to find a more vis- 
| ible and attractive display of external charms. 
| The Boulevards of Paris and Regent Street of 
London show no such brilliant array as our 
Broadways ; and the stranger confesses to the 
enjoyment of a public feast of beauty in Ameri- 
can cities such as never before was spread before 
his hungry eyes. If woman was made merely to 
| be looked upon, and studied, and criticised for 
her contour, her lines of beauty, the sculpture 
of her limbs, and the neat cutting of her hands 
and feet, we might rest satisfied with cultivating 
a connoisseurship among our native female mod- 
els, and ask no more of them than that they 
should pose in the most becoming attitudes, and 
turn their charms to the brightest light. Wo- 
man, however, was made for better things ; and 
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not only to please the eye, but to soothe with | a bolder air in public than with us? Where 
her graces and cheer with her sympathy the | does she flaunt her charms so freely? Where 
heart of man. | does her eye look with a steadier gaze on man? 

Our women, cunning as they may be in most | Where does her voice sound louder, and her 
arts, want the art of pleasing. They not only | laugh ring more sonorously? There is nothing, 
have it not, but seem unwilling to acquire it. | in fact, which our women are so deficient in as 
They are content to dazzle, and do not care to| reserve. ‘There is a publicity of bearing about 
warm; and if they catch admiration, they are | them which reminds one more of the hotel than 
willing to forego friendship. This shows itself, | of home. You see that they are veterans in 
even in their chance intercourse with strangers, courage, however young in years, and can stand 
in a characteristic deficiency of graciousness of | steadily the fire of a hundred eyes. Where a 
manner—that small retarn which every Amer- | more timid bashfulness would not dare to show 
ican gentleman has a right to expect for the | its face, they are as unmoved as bronze. If 
gallantry he is so ready to proffer. Our wo- | courage to face an enemy was all that was re- 
men seem to think that a sight of them is a| quired, there would be no difficulty, we should 
sufficient return for every courtesy or kindness. | think, in recruiting an army of bold-eyed Am- 
It is astonishing how universal that chivalrous | azons among our beauties, ready to return look 





. . | 
devotion to woman, for which our countrymen 
have been so greatly and deservedly praised, 


continues to be. It is every where with its hand | 


of courtesy and heart of sympathy, to do a po- 


liteness and supply a kindness; and yet, where | 
will you find women who get so much and give | 
so little as in our own country? It is always | 
place aux dames, whether it be in the street or | 


in the omnibus, in the rail-car or in the hotel ; 
and our ladies, whenever they come, whether 
first or last, are always first served. They have 


the highest place at the table, the easiest seat in | 


the coach, the better part of the cushion in 
church, and all the space in the street, to the 
manifest discomfort of the opposite sex, whose 


| for look with the most formidable gallants that 
| were ever marshaled for mischief. 
The characteristic daring of our women, 
| which we are willing to put down to their con- 
sciousness of robustness of virtue, has not al- 
ways the most pleasing effect upon their man- 
ners. There is an eye bearing steadily the gaze 
of man, and having a conscious look of experi- 
ence that by right belongs only to the wife, but 
which by some means or otHer has got into the 
heads of our most youthful vestals. ‘There is a 
certain self-assurance, justified by little less than 
forty years of life and a considerable addition 
to the census, which is habitual with many of 
|our belles long before their fingers glisten 


daily gallantry courts a daily sacrifice. We ad-| with the diamond of matrimonial engagement 
mire the disinterestedness of our gallant and | There is a prominence of manner which catches 
suffering brethren, and we are not disposed to | eagerly at notice, and takes the lead in conver- 
bate a jot of their devotion to woman, for if it | sation with the opposite sex, that even in a Ma- 
does the recipient no good, it tells, undoubted- | dame de Staél frightened the great Napoleon, 
ly, greatly to the benefit of the giver. We are | and with which our female juveniles do not fear 


afraid, however, that this chivalry, if it is not 
already on the decline, may die out in the course 
of time, for want of encouragement on the part 
of those who are its objects. Men will begin 
by-and-by to compare the cost with the small- 
ness of the return, and, with their usual utili- 
tarian views of life, finding that it don’t pay, 
will cease their prodigality of politeness. ‘Cour- 
tesy on one side never lasts long,” is an old prov- 


erb, and as true as it is old. We pray you | 


then, fair ladies, to be generous as you are 
handsome, and give a smile of acknowledg- 
ment, or utter a simple thank you, for the 
thousand favors you are daily receiving from 
your gallant countrymen. The best seat and 
the first place, the courteous attention and the 
gentle act of kindness, are cheaply purchased 
with a bow and a word; and it is hardly fair 


that you should begrudge them when they are | 


so honestly earned. If what Livy says of wo- 


daily to startle us timid and respectable citi- 
zens. 

Whatever may be the cause—whether it is 
that American girls, like their brothers, are too 
soon cut adrift from the apron-strings of their 
mothers ; whether it is that they are brought up 
rather to dazzle society than to cheer and add 
to the comfort of home; whether it is that they 
| are too often in the parlor and too seldom in the 
study or the kitchen; whether it is that they 
always go out to be seen, and never for purposes 
of health and enjoyment; whether it is that 
being so much in public they forget that their 
proper place is at the fireside—whatever may 
be the cause, there is no doubt of the fact that 
our female youth are more in the public eye, 
have a bolder face, a looser tongue, and a freer 
air, than used to be considered consistent with 
the character of a young gentlewoman. 

Long before a girl in England or France dares 





men be true—that she is more amiable abroad | to raise her eyes to the face of a newly-made 
than at home—we should fear that American | male acquaintance, in America so rapid is her 
husbands have not a very pleasant time of it at | progress that she probably will have secured 
their own firesides. | him as an acknowledged lover. With easy fe- 

This want of gracious acknowledgment of fa- | male manners, and no preliminary ** Ask mam- 
vors received in the ordinary intercourse of out- ' ma!” to check youthfui ardor, it is astonishing 
door life, can not be excused on the score of | with what facility the course of love, or the rip- 
modest reserve ; for where does woman carry | ple of coquetry, is made to run in this free coun- 
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try. If you want to make and continue the ac- 
quaintance of a man’s daughter in those old 
lands of parental tyranny, you require an intro- 
duction to papa or mamma. Here, there is 
many a ripening beauty of sweet sixteen, or 
less, who can be reached without the fear of a 
snarl, a bark, or a bite, from any domestic Cer- 
berus. ‘There are no walls of household ex- 
clusion to be scaled; no desperate attempts at 
a third story to be made; no terror of darkness, 
with the glimmer of a policeman’s cigar at the 
corner, and the shadow of a paternal night-cap 
in the window, to frighten the nerves; no du- 
enna to be bribed and coachman to be double- 
paid; no untimely shrieks of penitence or hys- 
erics of excitement to thwart the designs or try 
the courage of the impatient suitor. All is free 


and cpen, if not to the heart, at least to the pres- | 


ence of the desired object. The youthful Jones 
who may have polked a night with the youthful 
Araminta Brown, or been introduced in the street 
by the youthful Anabella Smith, rings at the pa- 


ushered into the drawing-room, and is received 
with open arms by the blooming daughter of the 
house, while the old gentleman is absorbed in his 
cigar and the old lady is asleep over the evening 
paper, and both are as unconscious of the juvenile 
gentleman who is being so satisfactorily enter- 
tained in the next room as of the man in the 
moon. We have nothing to say just now about 


the possible risks to virtue of such freedom of 
will on the part of our young ladies. 


We may 
state, however, that the experience of the Old 
World is against its safety; and it is only in 
our own country where a girl is allowed to form 
intimacies with a score of ardent beaux who 
are not even speaking acquaintances with her 
parents, It is only in our own country where a 
young girl is allowed to flirt and coquette at 
home with beaux unwatched by parental solic- 
itude. It is only in our own country where 
she can meet and promenade with them in the 
streets, without a word or a rebuke from those 
who have the right, and whose duty it is to look 
after her. It is only in our own country where 
she can go to or return from the opera, or thea- 
tre, or ball, without her father or mother, or 
some discreet and matronly substitute. It is 
only in our own country where she can take her 
ice-cream, and sip her sherry-cobbler, in the ex- 
clusive company of her male admirers of the 
hour. It is true our country is a free one, but 
no one has yet been bold enough, we believe, 
to advance the theory—whatever may be the 
practice—that our Constitution establishes in- 
dependence of domestic control. Dangerous it 
may not be to morals, this youthful freedom, 
but injurious it certainly is to female manners. 
It emboldens the front, it opens wide the eye, it 
raises loud the voice, and gives an air of reckless 
daring to our youthful beauties, in whom every 
man—not excepting the rake—who has taste 
enough to admire the semblance even if he care 
not for the reality of virtue, would wish to find 
the blush, the gentle look, the soft speech, and 


| willing to acquire it. 
| the appeal to the eye, and if they fill a great space 
ternal mansion, inquires for Miss Araminta, is | 





the retired bearing of modesty. A goddess of 
Liberty in the shape of a loose female in a loose 
dress, with bared bust, naked arms, and easy at- 
titude, may pass current on our coin from the in- 
trinsic value of the metal; but it is not desira- 
ble that the daughters of our republic should 
model themselves according to any such stand- 
ard of outward appearance and manners, what- 
ever may be their basis of virtue. We not only 
want good morals, but good manners; for we 
know that the latter are the outworks and forti- 
fications necessary for the protection of the for- 
mer. We pray you then, young ladies, to re- 


| treat behind the entrenchments, and not expose 
| yourselves so recklessly. 


Don’t provoke the 
enemy by sallying out so boldly and flaunting 
your colors in their face. 

We have said, while rendering homage to the 


| beauty of our women, that they were not only 


deficient in the art of pleasing, but seemed un- 
They are satisfied with 


in the public vision, they care not how small a 


| corner may be left for them in the public esteem. 


What is society with us, for the most part, but a 
show place for the external charms of woman ? 
What do you find there but pretty female faces 
and fine dresses, set off by a contrast with in- 
sipid beaux in sombre suits? Who thinks of 
going to a place where our women congregate, 
with any other purpose than literally to see them ? 
Who expects any other delight but the delight 
of the eye? You go and are dazzled with the 
glittering array of bright charms and gorgeous 
apparel, and you come back with a vision fa- 
tigued and confused, until relieved by a wel- 
come darkness. Whose fault is it that society is 
thus a mere show place? How is it that there 
is nothing to cultivate the taste, to warm the 
heart, or inform the head? How is it that Miss 
A. has so much to say about what Miss B. said 
of Miss C., and not a word on her own account? 
How is it that Miss X. can tell you how many 
dresses Miss Y. has had this season, and how 
many scores of breadths Miss Z. wears, and is 
mum about every thing else? How is it that 
you hear nothing but gossip and the common- 
places of female fashion? Why, in a word, are 
you bored to death? We hold our women re- 
sponsible for the meagreness of our social ban- 
quets, for it is there that they are absolute mis- 
tresses. It is in their power to spread a more 
substantial feast of reason, and pour out a freer 
flow of soul. We hungry mortals are not to be 
satisfied with the mere butterfly food with which 
female vanity bloats itself. Like Sancho Panza 
crying out for the flesh-pots, the nature in us will 
demand something more than a feast for the eye. 
We would not have our women—Heaven for- 


‘bid !—less beautiful, and hardly less brilliantly 


arrayed, but we would have them more disposed 
to study the wants of social companionship and 
provide for them. If they will strive not only to 
catch the eye, but to please by cultivating a gra- 
ciousness of manner, by studying the art of con- 
versation and encouraging the heart of man with 
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sympathy in his interests and daily life, we do 
not fear to venture the promise that American 
women will not only continue to be the pretti- 
est but will become the most irresistible of their 
sex. 

There are some old grumblers with whom we 
are not anxious to number ourselves, especially 
on the score of age, who have been heard to de- 
nounce our ladies for the want of a courteous re- 
gard to male comfort in some minor details of 
their public conduct. A querulous old gentle- 
man with loose waistcoat and hungry appetite, 
being a great stickler for punctuality, will pre- 
sent himself precisely at the sound of the gong 
at the great dining-table of some great hotel, 
seize knife and fork with hurried avidity, and 
after a glance at the bill of fare, with the per- 
emptory announcement at the top, ‘‘ Dinner 
punctually at five o'clock,” demand of white 
apron behind him the preliminary soup. ‘‘ Soup, 
waiter, soup!" is the importunate order. “‘The 
ladies, Sir—must wait for the ladies, Sir!” is 
the gallant response of the chivalrous Hibernian. 
Five minutes pass—ten perhaps—old gentleman 
becomes impatient, looks nervously at his watch, 
and again ventures upon the demand, * Soup, 
waiter, soup!” ‘* The ladies, Sir—must wait 
for the ladies, Sir.” Old gentleman now be- 


comes indignant, and with knife in hand looks 
menacingly at waiter, and utters, with an em- 
phasis beyond the power of italics, ‘‘ Ladies, Sir, 
ladies ! Do you call those dadies who have kept 
me waiting so long, and driven me to the verge 


of starvation?” But they are unquestionably 
ladies, and very stylish-looking ones too, who 
now come rustling in under full crinoline, at 
least half an hour after the sound of the gong, 
and if they have kept the venerable gentleman, 
old enough to be their grandfather, waiting for 
his dinner, they have the satisfaction of show- 
ing off to the admiration of the young ones. So 
let age wait, eat its mutton cold, and mumble 
out its complaints, so long as beauty has its 
hour and a gay time of it. 

The same old gentleman, very unreasonably, 
and very ill-naturedly no doubt, grumbles, too, 
because fine ladies will insist upon stopping and 
getting into the omnibus and car when they 





know they are full, under the presumption that | 
the proverbial gallantry of their countrymen will | 
secure them seats, at any sacrifice of male com- | 
fort. The same old gentleman will grumble too, 
because fine ladies who, putting on—weather 
permitting—their new hats to go to church, and, 
of course, not wishing to go too soon to be seen, 
take care to be late enough to disturb the pray- 
ers and divert the thoughts of the people from 


the contemplation of heaven to a view of the | 


last fashion. Old gentleman don’t like to be 
turned out of his pew and have his temper spoil- 
ed by the intrusion of a procrastinating crinoline. 
He thinks, probably, the influence upon his own 
mind unfavorable for the due effect of that ab- 
solution of sins which is only promised on a full 
repentance ofthem. These are trifling matters, 





and are hardly worth the notice of our young 


ladies, unless they care to be admired by all for 
their good breeding, as they are for their beauty. 

We would, in conclusion, remind our flaunt- 
ing beauties, that female charms are wonderful- 
ly increased by avoiding too free a revelation, 
and trusting somewhat to the imagination of 
man, which always exaggerates a hundred-fold 
that which can not be too easily reached and 
investigated by his senses. The railed Venus, 
recollect, was the most worshiped of all the de- 
ities of old, and the greater the mystery, and 
the more close the retirement, the more earnest 
was the devotion. It would be pol:tic, perhaps, 
if oar female divinities desire to keep their hold 
upon the homage of the male sex, for them to 
enshrine themselves in a darker temple, take 
their stand on a less prominent pedestal, and 
occasionally drop the vail over their attractions. 
All that would be lost to the glare, by greater 
reserve and a less defiant publicity, would in- 
crease more than a hundred-fold, the charms 
of beauty, by the softening effect of shade and 
distance. 

A good authority has said: ‘*Call a woman 
wicked, ill-tempered, odd, stupid, and any thing 
but ugly, and you need not despair of forgive- 
ness.” We have presumed upon the dictum of 
an experienced gallant; and as we have taken 
care to admire the brilliancy of the beauty of 
our fair countrywomen, we have hopes of par- 
don for any misgivings we may have expressed 


about the occasional taste of its setting. 

\ HEN I took up my abode at Mrs. Jones's 
first-class up-town boarding-house, my at- 

tention was particularly attracted by Mr. Seedy, 

who sat directly opposite me at table. 

His threadbare coat buttoned over invisible 
linen, attenuate ‘* continuations,” and superan- 
nuated boots, all o1,, nally of the best material 
and fashionable make; his untrimmed hair 
and beard ; his woe-begone though youthful and 
rather handsome countenance; in short, the per- 
vading evidences in one so young of gentility 
gone to seed, together with the strange appro- 
priateness of his patronymic, strongly impressed 
me. 

Mr. Seedy would rarely look up at, or address 
others. He would come in quietly to meals, 
where he was endured by the boarders, con- 
descended to by the servants, and snubbed by 
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Mrs. Jones in a manner that unmistakably in- 


dicated that he was in arrears for his board. 
Having hastily finished his repast, with the air 
of one who was swallowing misfortune by the 
mouthful, he would as quietly leave the room 
and be seen no more until the gong sounded 
again. 

Feeling all the interest of an antiquarian in 
the pedigree and antecedents of the Seedy 
family, after seeking in vain for information re- 
specting them at the Astor Library and the New 
York ‘‘ Heraldry Office,” I was led to make 
overtures for Mr. Seedy'’s acquaintance. My 


| efforts were crowned with partial success. 
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One evening, a few weeks after I had come | 
to Mrs. Jones's, I went up to his room—a “‘ fifth | 
story back” attic, to pay him a visit. As I ap- 
proached his door I overheard Mrs. Jones's 
cracked-bell-like voice within, pronouncing, ‘‘ I 
won't be swindled by you any longer, Mr. 
Seedy. It's outrageous! you must pay up or} 
quit right off. Do you understand, Sir? Pay 
up or be off, I say.” With that, Mrs. Jones | 
brushed out of the room, | 

I would have retreated, but it was too late. 
Mr. Seedy welcomed me courteously and even 
cordially. His apartment contained a fractured- 
legged table on which were two or three old | 
books, a bed, two broken-backed chairs, a crip- 
pled wash-stand, and an antique engraving of 
Washington. In the open closet hung a more 
threadbare suit than adorned Mr. Seedy’s per- 
son. 

He made no allusion to Mrs. Jones’s recent 
visit, and of course I did not. He held in his 








hand an old magazine. ‘‘I have been reading | 
a very interesting article, Mr. Podhammer,” he | 
said, as soon as I was seated. ‘It is a state- 
ment of the sensations of persons who have been | 
saved from drowning, or cut down from hang- 
ing when the spark of life was nearly extinct. 
They all ayree that they experienced no pain, 
but, on the contrary, saw such beautiful colors, 
or heard such sweet music, that their first sen- 
sation on being restored to consciousness was 
one of regret. They make the King of Terrors 


seem a very amiable, and even attractive per- 


sona,e.” 

‘* Eminent physicians have said,” I replied, 
‘*that the last moments of life are rarely attend- 
ed with much pain or dread.” 

Mr. Seedy sat some moments in silence. 
‘Isn't it surprising,” said he at length, ‘‘ that 
suicide is not of more frequent occurrence ? 
How many are there in this city, think you, who 
lead dreary lives in such apartments as—mine 
for instance, who can’t afford to go to the theatre, 
and are so shabby that they avoid Broadway, 
who would ‘jump’ at the chance of witnessing, 
free of cost, hues more dazzling than the gleam 
of gems and gold, the frescoes of a Fifth Avenue 
palace, or a fashionable lady’s dress? What a 
delightful transition would it be from hearing 
Brown's everlasting cracked fiddle in the next 
room, or the shrill tones of our amiable Mrs. 
Jones, to have the soul wafted away on a cloud 
of music more entrancing than was ever pro- 
duced by Thalberg in the concert-room, or by 
an encored prima donna at the Academy of 
Music !” 

There was an unwonted animation in Mr. 
Seedy’s manner, and a wildness in his eye as he 
said this, that impressed me unfavorably. 

**T believe,” said I, ‘‘ that it is the fear of the 
Unknown after death that prevents the greater 
frequency of suicide.” 

** But,” said he, ‘‘ the evils of the Hereafter, 
are at least different from those of the present. 
A change of sufferings is sometimes a relief, you 





know. I think none of Judge Edmonds’s me- 


diums ever mentioned board-bills and exacting 
landladies in the Spirit-land, or that spiritual 
garments become threadbare by wear, or that 
thriftless and penniless spirits lose caste and 
are in danger of starvation.” 

I endeavored, unsuccessfully, to change the 
subject of conversation. I made several efforts 
to elicit from Mr. Seedy the historical informa- 
tion I desired, but in vain. After each diversion 
he would return to the same subject, and pur- 
sue a similar train of remark. 

Becoming discouraged at length, I took my 
leave and returned to my room, where I soon be- 
came absorbed in reading the evening paper. 
Toward ten o'clock there came a knock at my 
door, and opening it, I saw Mr. Seedy standing 
without, with portmanteau in hand. His coun- 
tenance was more ghastly, and his eye wilder 
than before. 

‘‘T am going to leave this boarding-house,” 
he said. ‘We shall not meet again. I could 
not go without thanking you for your politeness 
to me. You are the only one from whom I 
have received it for months. Be assured of my 
gratitude. Good-by.” 

‘* But, Mr. Seedy,” said I, ‘‘ your departure 
is abrupt. Whither do you go at this late 
hour?” 

At this question Mr. Seedy gave a sort of 
shudder, and replied, with pale lips, ‘‘I shall 
leave this—city. Good-by, Mr. Podhammer.” 

And Mr. Seedy was gone. 

I felt that Mr. Seedy was harboring some 
terrible purpose. Obeying an irresistible im- 
pulse, I put on my hat, and followed him at such 
a distance as not to be observed. 

He turned the corner, and walked at a rapid 
pace in the direction of the North River. It 
was evident that he intended to precipitate him- 
self, threadbare suit, portmanteau and all, into 
the river. With him would perish my hope ef 
obtaining the desired data respecting the Seedy 
family. 

I resolved to prevent it. 

But when he had arrived within a block or 
two of the river, he paused and stood for some 
minutes as if irresolute. He then turned and 
continued his rapid gait-down-town-ward. 

I judged that he had shrunk from the near 
prospect of suicide, and feared that he had de- 
cided to commit a burglary or highway robbery 
instead. 

I dogged his steps a weary distance, until he 
turned again and came out on Broadway. He 
stopped at the entrance to a stairway, and pro- 
ceeded to ascend the stairs. 

In a moment the terrible reality flashed across 
my mind. Up those stairs were the head-quar- 
ters of the Walker Relief Committee. Mr. 
Seedy was about to join the filibusters ! 

Had I seen him attempt self-destruction, I 
should have endeavored to prevent it. Had I 
seen him commit a highway robbery, I should 
have deemed the act perilous, and a sad evi- 
dence of ‘‘ moral insanity.” But this made my 
blood run cold. 
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I dashed up the stairs and seized him by the 
arm. ‘ Infatuated man!” I exclaimed, ‘‘is it 
possible that you are going to—” 

“Yes, I am going to—” he replied. ‘I de- 
sire only to end my miserable existence, and 
have chosen, rather than drown as a suicide, to 
be shot or hanged or starved as a hero.” 

‘+ Jt must not be, Mr. Seedy!” I exclaimed. 
‘¢Come with me. I must raise your spirits.” 
Drawing his arm within mine, in spite of his 
remonstrances, I hurried him away to Delmon- 
ico’s. 

When we were seated I ordered hot punch, 
and, filling our glasses, commanded him to 
drink. He obediently emptied his glass. 

‘* Have you, then, no attachment to life, Mr. 
Seedy ?” I inquired. 


‘‘I have no reason to have any,” he re- | 


sponded. 


‘What a pity that you are not in love!” I| 


exclaimed. 

Had I touched his flesh with a red-hot iron 
he could not have started more violently, or 
groaned more lustily, than he did. 

Then I knew that he had been in love. 

Feeling encouraged, I poured him out more 
punch, which he drank. The punch produced 
a very perceptible effect. 

He shed tears, and began to pour forth, in a 
gushing tide of confidence, the tale of his past 
life. It was an old story. 


His father had risen from penury (the usual 
condition of the Seedy family) to affluence, by 


a serics of economies and speculations. The 
younger Seedy had, accordingly, been bred a 
‘*gentleman,” and educated to the sole profes- 
sion of money-spending. His father inoppor- 
tunely dying in the midst of a hazardous Cali- 
fornia speculation, he had been left destitute. 
He had proved to be too much of a “ gentle- 


man” for several situations in business which | 


had been procured for him. He had found his 
profession of money-spending of little practical 
use when his pockets were empty. Thus his 
affairs had gone on from bad to worse, until he 
was now, as he said, without a cent of money, 
a respectable suit of clothes, a home, or, except 
inyself, a friend. 

Before his father’s death he had fallen vio- 
lently in love with Miss Emily Tubbs, only 
daughter of Tubbs the stock-broker, and had 
been engaged to be married to her; but after 
his misfortunes he had been civilly dismissed 
by the mother of his lady-love. He had foolish- 
ly ventured to remonstrate, and had been shown 
to the door by her father, with some general and 
suggestive observations on ‘‘ shiftlessness” and 
‘* shabbiness,” 

‘*Oh, she was beautiful as an angel!” groan- 
ed Mr. Seedy. ‘‘ And she always dressed so 
charmingly! But the moon is not farther out 
of my reach than she. A shabby man like me 
needn’t aspire to the daughter of a rich stock- 
broker. Oh, that I were dead!” 

I ordered more punch, and proceeded to con- 
sider what could be done. 








‘* Have you no friends at all, Mr. Seedy ?” 

‘“‘Why, my most intimate friends, the com- 
panions of my boyhood, have ‘cut’ me since I 
became so shabby.” 

‘*But you ought to get some employment. 
You can certainly support yourself respectably. 
There are plenty of opportunities.” 

‘* My dear Sir, I’ve done nothing for the past 
two months but look for situations, But I find 
nobody wants so shabby a man.” 

‘* But can’t you get credit somewhere, enough 
at least to replenish your wardrobe ?” 

** As if any body would trust a shabby man! 
Why, Pressboard and Twist, who have pocketed 
thousands of dollars from our family, refused to 
let me have a coat on credit the other day.” 

Quite at a loss what to suggest, I poured Mr. 
Seedy a glass of punch. The beverage speed- 
ily produced its climacteric effect. He became 
noisy and maudlin, and would alternately chant 
the praises of Emily Tubbs, and assert his un- 
alterable determination to die a filibuster. Fi- 
nally, he sank back in his chair and became 
drowsy. Then I conducted him to the Agtor 
House, and had him taken to bed by two wait- 
ers, whom he confidentially informed that he 
was a most wretched individual, and was about 
to terminate his miserable existence. 

I started for Mrs. Jones's, confident that Mr. 
Seedy would neither do any desperate deed that 
night, nor wake in time for the next morning's 
steamer for Nicaragua. I was delighted with 
my success, and elated at the good deed I had 
done. I experienced all the emotions of a ben- 
efactor of the human race. In addition to the 
commendation of conscience, I felt that I had 
the approbation of all external nature. Even 
the street-lamps winked at me, and did obeisance 
to me as I walked along. Indeed, in their ea- 
gerness to do so, they would now and then get 
in my way. As I contemplated the end of my 
cigar, luminous in the dimly-lighted street, I 
soliloquized: *‘So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world.” 

A headache, and sundry engagements the next 
day, delayed my intended visit to Mr. Seedy un- 
tila late hour. On arriving at the hotel I was 
informed that he had gone away a few hours 
before, in company with an unknown person. 
As to whither he had gone I could obtain no 
clew. The next day, and the next to that, failed 
to solve the mystery. I gradually yielded to the 
conviction that he had carried into execution 
some plan of self-destruction, and that that 
branch of the Seedy family had become extinct. 

Months rolledaway. In the interest attend- 
ing some fresh genealogical researches and the 
distracting whirl of city life, I might quite 


; have forgotten Mr. Seedy, had not his name 


been mentioned almost daily by Mrs. Jones, 
with the expletives ‘* swindler,” “‘ villain,” “* vag- 
abond,” and the like. 

One evening as I was approaching my board- 
ing-house an elegant carriage drove up to the 
door just before me, and a richly habited gen- 
tleman got out, and, seeing me, extended his 
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hand to me in silence. I took it mechanically, | 
but had stared at him in half-recognition sever- | 
al seconds before I ejaculated in astonishment, 
*6 Mr. Seedy !” 

While we were shaking hands, Mr. Seedy 
accounted for the phenomena of his disappear- 
ance and reappearance, by the following brief 
statement: 

‘When I arose the next morning after you 
left me at the Astor House, I unexpectedly en- 
countered an old friend and assignee of my | 
father’s in the bar-room. He informed me 
that a valuable property which my father had | 
purchased in California, but which, from a de- 
fect in the title, he had despaired of retaining, | 
might yet be secured to the estate. ‘The law- | 
suit would be decided soon, and he insisted on 
my going on to attend to it. As he was inter- 
ested in the result, he paid my expenses there, 
and sent by me sundry valuable presents to the 
judges. In order to reach the steamer, I had 
to leave in such haste that I hadn't time even to 
leave a message for you. My success has been 
such that it seems like a dream, and I’m con- 
stantly haunted by the fear of awaking to my 
old realities. The court decided in my favor, 
and I have disposed of the property so as to pay 
my father’s debts and have a snug fortune re- 
maining. 

‘*For all this Iam indebted to you, Mr. Pod- 
hammer. But for you, I should ere this have 
died the most miserable of deaths!” Here the 








tears came into Mr. Seedy’s eyes, and, in a 


transport of grateful emotion, he threw his arms 


around my neck, calling me his ‘‘ benefactor, 
deliverer, and guardian angel.” At this un- | 
usual manifestation a crowd of Soe ere 
collected around us, and a newspaper itemizer | 
rushed from the nearest oyster-saloon and stood 
by in an attitude of attention, with pencil and 
tablets in hand. 

Mr. Seedy and I entered the parlor, from the 
window of which his arrival had been watched 
by the astonished Mrs. Jones. 

** Ah, Mr. Seedy, and looking so well! You 
don’t know how we have all missed you, Mr. 
Seedy. Hope you have come to stay with us, 
Mr. Seedy. There’s a nice suit of rooms va- 
cant, that will just suit you. So glad to see 
you, Mr. Seedy!” And Mrs. Jones's puckered 
face was wreathed with smiles. 

‘** Here is the amount of my board-bill, Mrs. 
Jones,” said Mr. Seedy. 

“Oh! never mind that trifle, Mr. Seedy. 
Really, I had quite forgotten it,” said Mrs. 
Jones, who had not failed to speak of it any 
day since his departure. 

A few days after, I called upon Mr. Seedy at 
his rooms in the St. Nicholas. He had estab- 
lished himselfin princely style. Whatever were 
his deficiencies, he did credit to his education 
ia the profession of money-spending. He was 
‘* got up” in the extreme of fashion, his gener- 
osity was lavish, his blood horses were among 
the finest in Broadway or on the Bloomingdale 
road. His arrival had been chronicled in the | 





dollar coat. 


papers. He had been stared at by promenad- 
ers in Broadway, and talked about by dowagers 
in Fifth Avenue. 

I found him seated in his room, looking over 
a pile of letters. After a cordial welcome and 
repeated professions of eternal gratitude, he re- 
marked: ‘*I have received a number of letters 
which are very amusing to me, as they exhibit 
so clearly the disinterested material of which 


|New York friendships and credit are made. 


Here, for instance, is a note from those impu- 
dent tailors, Pressboard and Twist, who, a few 
months ago, wouldn’t trust me for a twenty-five- 
Now they say, ‘As we have for- 
merly enjoyed the patronage of several mem- 
bers of your distinguished family, we take the 
liberty of calling your attention to our extensive 
assortment, and of respectfully soliciting that 
you will do us the honor to open an account 
with us. We should be proud to serve a gen- 
tleman of such justly celebrated taste and fash- 
ion. We beg leave to subscribe ourselves, etc.’ 

‘‘As if that were not the height of impu- 
dence, here are some affectionate notes, full of 
affecting recollections of auld langsyne, and 
protestations of attachment, from some early 
friends of mine who, six months ago, would 
hardly recognize me when we met in the street. 

‘* Here is a disinterested note from my father’s 
old friend, Hogge, president of the Pork and 
Sausage Bank, who once refused me the posi- 
tion of third teller, on the ground that my ‘ ap- 
pearance was against me.’ He writes, prompted 
purely by motives of personal friendship for me, 


| to advise me to do his house the honor of keep- 


ing my bank account with them. 

‘*Here’s a kind invitation to dinner from 
my quondam acquaintance, Mrs. Waxwell of 
Fifth Avenue, who has two marriageable daugh- 
ters. The last two times I called upon her slic 
was not at home to me, although I saw her in 
the parlor window as I approached the house. 

“There are plenty more of the same sort,” 
added Mr. Seedy, as he threw them aside with 
a sigh which sounded to me like that of a dis- 
consolate lover. 

At that moment a servant came to the door 
and brought Mr. Seedy a card, announcing that 
its proprietor was waiting below to see him. 
Mr. Seedy’s face turned red and then pale, as 
he ejaculated, ‘‘Her father!” and ordered the 
servant to show him up. 

As I heard the heavy tread of Mr. Tubbs ap- 
proaching the door I rose to take my leave. 
‘*Be kind enough to wait below until he is 
gone,” said Mr. Seedy. ‘‘I shall soon bluff 
him off.” I accordingly. seated myself below, 
in view of the stairs, and waited to see the 
bluffed Mr. Tubbs descend. But I had sat at 
least an hour before he made his appearance, 
and then he was escorted by Mr. Seedy, who 
was conversing with him in a manner that led 
me to conclude that the ‘ bluffing” had been 
indefinitely postponed. 

I suggested as much to Mr. Seedy, when he 
rejoined me, after having taken leave of his 
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visitor with an affectionate pressure of the hand. | 
He blushed, and sat down beside me. He then | 
rubbed his eyes violently, then nearly pulled 
out a lock of hair, and then pinched his left leg 
with such ferocity that his countenance was dis- 
torted with a gringace of pain. | 

I stared at him in astonishment. 

‘‘T am trying to convince myself, once for | 
all,” said he, ‘‘that this is not all a dream. I 
begin to find the game of life really interesting. | 
Formerly the trumps were all in Tubbs’s hands, 
now the winning cards seem to be in mine. 
The fact is, that in a recent row among the bo- 
vine and ursine quadrupeds in Wall Street, he 
has been so seriously damaged that it is doubt- 
ful whether he will be able to hold out. He} 
hasn't been able to raise all the money he needs, 
and, as a forlorn hope, has come to try to effect 
a reconciliation with me. He would conde- 
scend to accept a loan of fifty thousand or so 
from me, and, I presume, would even consent 
to give me Emily as security.” 

‘* Which security I presume you have no idea 
of accepting,” said I, suggestively. 

Mr. Seedy blushed again. ‘‘ Poor Emily! 
He assures me that, since our separation, she 
has really pined away, refused to go out or see 
company, quite lost her health and spirits, and 
is in a very bad way, dear girl!” 

I did not deem it necessary to tell Mr. Seedy | 
that I had seen Miss Tubbs at the opera only | 
the night before, looking the very personification | 
of blooming health. I only uttered the mono- 
syllabic interrogatory, ‘‘ Well?” 

“JT must go and see Emily. I should be 
delighted to be the means of her restoration to 
health and spirits.” 

** And with that object you will smother 
your resentment against her parents?” 


‘*'Tubbs has proved to me conclusively that I | 
have no ground for resentment. ‘They only | 
acted as any sensible parents in New York would | 
have done. Sensible Parents regard marriage | 
purely as a pecuniary transaction. It is the 
ambition of Sensible Parents to wed their daugh- | 
ters to a large fortune. If there's a desirable | 
man attached to this fortune, it is indeed all | 
the better bargain, but that’s a secondary con- | 
sideration with Sensible Parents. Sensible Par- | 
ents require just¢he same qualifications in a| 
son-in-law as in a signer or indorser of a note. 
They inquire, ‘Is he good?’ and, ‘For how| 
much?’ In this, Sensible Parents are simply | 
actuated by the natural desire to save their | 
children from a life of poverty, which, as things | 
go, is no life at all, and, consequently, as bad | 
as death and much more vulgar. In the light | 
of Tubbs’s practical philosophy I can only com- | 
mend him as a Sensible Parent.” 

A few months after, Mr. Seedy and Miss | 
Tubbs were duly united in the silk-and-golden | 
bond of wedlock in Grace Church. Mr. ‘Tubbs | 
has continued uninterruptedly to carry on his | 
large and lucrative business, but I am unable | 
to state the exact sum which he received for | 
his daughter. 


| yet unborn.” 


| Sorely thinned, wavers. 


| len Gate. 


| in inextricable confusion. 


I dined last evening at my friend’s elegant 
up-town residence. As we sat together over 
a post-prandial bottle of wine, he assured me 


| that I would be an object of the eternal grati- 
| tude, not only of the present generation of 


Seedys, but also, as he hoped, of ‘‘ generations 


Of which generations we drank 
the health. 





THE TAKING OF THE BELEN GATE. 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1847. 

{The Tacubaya causeway, three-quarters of a mile in 
length, was the direct road from Chapultepec to the city 
of Mexico. It was fringed with trees, and on each side 
vere marshy grounds and deep ditches. Along the cen- 
tre of the causeway ran an aqueduct, raised on massive 
stone arches, conveying water from the hill of Chapulte- 
pec. The Garita Belen was an immense gate, defended 
on one side by a parapet and ditches, and on the other 
by a zigzag redan. It was also commanded by guns 
from the Paseo, the Citadel, and a battery at the entrance 
of a street. On the causeway, to the left, was posted a 
battery of four guns, and beyond this, on the right, was 


| the fortified village of Romita. All these works swarm- 
| ed with troops. 


General Quitman, who was posted here 
on the 18th of September, 1847, had received discretion- 
ary orders to advance upon the city by this route after 
the taking of Chapultepec, and it was known that there 
would be hot work where he commanded. The order 
was passed, ** Quitman’s division to the city!" and down 
the slope of the hill, out of the smoke and dust of Chapul- 
tepec, his troops poured on. Their advance was fiercely 
resisted. The trees on each side were shivered with 
balls; huge pieces of stone, broken from the angles of 
the masonry, were dashed down upon the advancing col- 
umns. The arches of the aqueduct afforded the only 
shelter from the fiery hail. By keeping under cover of 
these arches, and springing from one to the other, the 
assailants, aided by Drum's howitzer, succeeded in si- 
lencing the intermediate battery, over which poured the 
column, headed by Smith's Rifles and the Palmetto Reg- 
iment. Now all the batteries open fire at once, sweep- 
ing down whole ranks, while a sharp flank fire from Ro- 
mita proclaims that the storm has shifted, and is burst- 
ing forth from a new direction. The assailing column, 
The crisis of the day is ap- 
proaching, when the rumbling of Drum's Artillery is 
heard. A few rapid discharges send the Mexicans flying 
from their guns, and the Americans stand before the Bé- 
With a shout and a mighty rush the line 
The different commands are mixed together 
The foremost ranks leap the 
ditch, following their General. One final volley is giv- 
en; the gleam of steel shines through the smoke ; then a 
short, sharp, hand-to-hand struggle; and the next mo- 
ment a figure rises through the dense cloud. It is Quit- 
man waving a handkerchief as a signal that the Bélen 
Gate is won.) 
T is an aged soldier, 
All seamed with ghastly scars— 


dashes on. 


A wreck cast up on the beach of peace 
| 


From the foaming surge of wars. 

He is resting, in the noontide, 
Benoath a beechen-tree, 

And the village school-boys gather ‘round 
Or clamber on his knee; 

For they love the good old soldier 
With his tales of the long ago, 

Of the battles won and the high deeds done 
On the plains of Mexico. 


‘‘They tell me, boys, the moments 
With doubt and fear are rife, 
And patriot-virtues can not thrive 

In the air of civil strife. 


Seale 
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But it matters not; when danger 
Assails our native land, 
Mark then how quickly faction flies, 
And brave souls take their stand. 
A freeman’s hardy courage 
Needs but a foreign foe ; 
And so we proved before the world 
In the war with Mexico. 
They were martyrs, those who perished 
For their country’s trust and fame; 
And glorious in the after years 
Shall be each sainted name. 
They were strong to toil and suffer, 
They were strong to dare and bleed, 
They were hearts sent forth from the hand 
of God, 
To meet the time of need!” 


The eldest of the children 
Is a noble, fair-haired boy, 
And he drinks the words with a willing ear 
And a kindling smile of joy; 
And his little eyes are widene! 
As at a trumpet’s call: 
**Now tell us of the hottest fight, 
And the bravest deed of all.” 


** Ah!” cries the old man, grimly, 
**We had enough to do; 

For ne’er unstained with native gore 
The starry banner flew; 

But we owed the most to valor, 
And the least to favoring fate, 

At the taking of the Bélen Pass, 
And the storming of the Gate. 


‘“We had gone through fire and labor 
For many a night and day, 

From Palo Alto’s mournful field 
‘To the heights of Monterey. 

We paused at Buena Vista, 
Contreras felt our blow, 

And at last we saw the distant spires 
In the Vale of Mexico. 


**Chapultepec is taken! 
Upon her ruined walls 
A huge and smoky canopy, 
Like a shroud of honor, falls. 
The bee-like swarms that clustered, 
For life and home to strive, 
Are routed from their broken halls 
Or burned within their hive. 
The guns that woke the morning 
Are dumb beneath our tread, 
As on we march, in serried files, 
‘ Through a desert of the dead! 


‘* All faintly in the distance 
Are heard the foe’s alarms; 

And hot, and grimed with blood and dust, 
We are resting on our arms. 

On every war-worn visage, 
Stern grief with triumph blends ; 

For each has sought among the ranks 
And missed his kin or friends. 


The voices that were dearest, 
We ne'er shall hear them more ; 
| Our butchered comrades lie behind, 
And Vengeance stalks before. 


‘* Well may we halt our column, 
On the steep so dearly won; 

Much has been dared, and much is gained, 
But more must yet be done. 

Well may we halt our column, 
To catch a moment's breath ; 

| For the road in front is leading o'er 

To the very jaws of Death. 


‘It is a narrow causeway 
Across that dark morass, 

With heavy arches frowning down 
Upon the fearful pass ; 

And at the giant portal 
The City takes her stand, 

Hurling defiance back upon 
The invaders of the land. 

Like a grim and surly watch-dog 
Stares forth each deep-mouthed gun ; 

And plumes, and helms, and burnished steel 
Are gleaming in the sun. 

We have chased the wounded tigress 
To the entrance of her lair; 

| And, mad to battle for her young, 
She turns upon us there. 

And loudly rings the war-cry, 
And wide the flags are cast, 

And Mexico will make this hour 
Her proudest, or her last ; 

For all of savage valor, 

| And all of burning hate, 

| That have outlived the shocks of war, 

Are at the Bélen Gate. 


‘*He comes, our mighty leader, 
Along the wasted van ; 

| There is no heart in all the ranks 

| That does not love that man! 


| 


He passes ’mid the columns ; 
And it is a glorious sight 
To see him form them for the fray, 
But his brow is dark as night. 
He is thinking of his brave ones, 
Who sleep the eternal sleep, 
Among the slaughtered endémy, 
On yonder bloody steep. 
He is thinking of the succors, 
That should have come ere now; 
Such thoughts may dim the brightest eye, 
And cloud the fairest brow. 
But he gazes o'er the causeway, 
And he hears the foeman’s cry ; 
And the old stern look is on his face, 
And the fire is in his eye. 


‘** Forward!’ and at the signal, 
Beneath the General's glance, 

With dauntless mien and measured tread 
The lengthened lines advance. 





| ‘There comes a blaze of lightning 





A SUMMER CRUISE IN 





SEARCH OF AN APPETITE. 





From gate, and wall, and spire, 
As though the city had put on 
A girdle ali of fire! 
There comes a burst of thunder, 
As though the teeming earth 
Were laboring with volcanic throes, 
O’er some sulphureous birth ! 
There comes a pattering shower 
Of iron down the pass, 
"Neath which the solid masonry 
Is chipped like broken glass! 
It was as though the Demons 
Had risen ‘gainst our plan, 
And brought the guns of hell to bear 
Upon the march of man! 


‘*But where the invading army, 
That stood so proudly there? 
Has it a/l so soon been swept away? 
Has it melted into air? 
No: far beneath the arches, 
At the signal of command, 
Protected by the friendly stone, 
Behold each little band. 
But onward, ever onward! 
No time to pause or doubt! 
The glancing shot that skip within 
Bespeak the storm without. 
We are near upon our foemen, 
We cap count their fierce array, 
The bayonet now must do its part, 
And end the fearful fray. 


‘**Charge!’ and we break from cover, 
With the panther’s spring and yell! 

Cannon and musket from the gate 
Peal back the challenge well. 

And now a bullet strikes me, 
And I stagger to my knee; 

While past me rush, in headlong race, 
The champions of the free. 

I rise and totter forward, 
Although with failing breath ; 

For who would follow such a chase 
So far, and miss the death? 

The smoke has covered all things 
In its darkest battle-shroud, 

Save where yon living line of fire 
Lights up the murky cloud; 

And there our gallant fellows 
Are raging in the strife, 

Before that stern and dangerous Gate, 
Whose toll is human life! 

They are chafing like the billows 
Upon a midnight shore, 

With a tempest driving on behind, 
And a wall of rock before! 


**T see our gallant chieftain 
In the hottest of the fire; 
I see our soldiers gather near, 
Like children ’round their sire ; 
I see him at the portal, 
Still calling on his men: 
And now the hot blood from my wound 
Has blinded me again. 


‘*T hear our fellows cheering, 

| As thongh to rend the skies; 

And hastily I wipe away 
The blood-gouts from my eyes. 

| And I, too, stand uncovered, 

| And shout with joy elate; 

For the Stars and Stripes are waving high 
Above the Belen Gate!” 





A SUMMER CRUISE IN SEARCH OF 
AN APPETITE. 
TT\O go fishing, I was advised, would be an ex- 
cellent way to recover my vigor of mind and 
body, my wonted healthy color, and, better yet 
| my appetite. 

**Not down the Bay,” urged my adviser; 
| nor down by Long Island's sva-girt shore ; nor 
| off Newport; nor along the Jersey shore, my 
| dear fellow! That would be taking the medi- 
| cine homeopathically, and in your case it won't 
i work so. You want to take a real unmistaka- 


” 





| ble nauseating allopathic dose. 
“‘Having made out your prescription, Sir,” 
| I returned, ‘‘ will you be pleased to point out 
the druggist who will fill it up nicely ?” 


Whereupon Jack opened Volume I. of Mr. 
| Colton’s Folio Atlas, turned to Map No. 12, and 
| pointed out to me there a long narrow neck of 
| land, labeled ‘* Cape Cod.” Running his fin- 
| ger past the outside, or more properly the east- 
| ern side of this land, he permitted it to rest at a 
little dot. 

| ** All this,” said he, very gravely, ‘‘is called 
|the south shore. Each of these ‘ dots’ I take 
| to be immense drug stores, fitted up with med- 
icines precisely suited to dyspeptics, and others 
worn-out by the routine and bustle of city life. 
This dot on which I have my finger is called 
Harwich. There you will find, if you go with 
my prescription, the ready means to fill it. The 
cure is sure; the time required short ; the med- 
icine, although nauseous at first, not altogether 
disagreeable. In short, you had better go.” 

And, accordingly, I went. 

I ought to mention that, besides the prescrip- 
tion (which read simply “bearer is advised to 
take one cruise in a mackerel catcher’’), Master 
Jack furnished me with a note of introduction 
to a gentleman who would—so my worthy friend 
assured me—be but too happy to administer the 
dose. 

So one hot day, last month, I dropped down 
on the Cape, and walked down upon a fish 
wharf with a new-found friend, to talk over my 
projected curative trip. 

‘* Well,” said this worthy, surveying some- 
what quizzically my pale face, delicate hands, 
and general unseaman-like appearance, ‘* Well” 
—it was spoken with the rising inflection— 
** you don’t look a good deal like a fisherman ; 
that’s a fact.” 

‘*Don’t criticise my looks, but help me to 
make out a list of such articles as I need, to 
give me at least the appearance of a mackerel 
catcher,” was the reply. 
| So we sat down upon two fish-barrels, I with 
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memorandum book and pencil in hand, he with 
a bait-knife and a piece of soft pine. And by 
the time the pine was whittled into shavings, | 
the following items were written in my book : 

“* Imprimis” (which means ‘first and fore- | 
most,’ said I, explanatorily to my friend, who 
looked jealously over my shoulder to see that) 
nanght of his suggestions was omitted)—‘*‘ Jm- 
primis, then, a complete suit of waterproof oiled | 
clothing, consisting of sou’wester, jacket, and | 


e trowsers. 


“Two blue flannel shirts. 

‘**'Two pairs of thick woolen trowsers. 

‘*One pea-jacket, of approved shortness in 
tail and sleeves. 

**One pair of fish-boots. 

‘*One sheepskin skull-cap (wool inside). 
And an indefinite number of woolen socks, 
mittens, comfortables, undervests, 
comforters of the outer man. 

‘*Next, three double mackerel lines (equal 
to six lines); a quantity of hooks of various 
sizes; a file to sharpen hooks; a pair of ‘ gib- 
bing’ mittens; some pewter for ‘jigs;’ and a 
round box, in which to preserve such of these 
articles as were not for immediate use.” 

“ There,” said he, who had officiated as Sol- 
omon extraordinary on this occasion, ‘‘ if you 
procure that outfit you need fear neither storm, | 
cold, nor wet, and if you work yourself smartly 
will no doubt catch a share of mackerel.” 

So with an unbounded faith in my friend | 
and my oil-clothes, I ventured to face for a | 
week or two the discomforts incident to life on | 
board a schooner of 70 tons, cruising along the | 
American coast during the first month in sum- | 
mer. 

Fancy me on board: my ‘‘things” bestowed 


and other. 


| east-southeast. 


| Teac h our harbor any too soon. 


| above his head? 


catcher from Provincetown bound over to 
Cape Ann. We immediately hauled about, and 
followed suit. The wind blew heavily from 
A heavy sea rolled in from the 


Atlantic. Dense clouds swept rapidly to the 


| westward. A thick fog, with occasional spirts 


of rain, added materially to the discomfort of 
the day. After a four hours’ run we were glad 
“enough to get in behind East Point light.” 

I have to chronicle the fact that up to this 
| time I was not sea-sick. We did not, however, 
I was laborinz 
| under the premonitory symptoms ere we got 
into smooth water, and the captain declared, 


| with a grin, that I “looked rather blue about 
| the gills”’—a figurative expression, by which is 


to be understood that my countenance rather 


| faithfully mirrored the commotion of my ‘‘in- 


nards.”’ 

Ere we were safely anchored it was blowing 
a whole gale outside, and the consequent heavy 
sea in the bay produced no little swell even in 
the snug nook where we were moored. Has 
the reader ever slept in a country garret while 
the rain was pouring in torrents on the roof 
Has he ever, when attired 
in his ‘* Sunday-go-to-meeting” suit, run for 
dear life from an approaching shower, and, with 
a huge gulping laugh of joy, jumped into the 


| open door-way, just as the great prgmonitory 


drops began to splash upon the grass? Has he 
ever lounged upon a dry and sunny spot, on a 
porch looking south, during a general thaw, 
when ‘‘naturé”’ seemed a compound of ice- 
water and mud? If so, he can form some faint 
| idea of the feelings with which this writer, snugly 


| stowed away in a berth six feet by two and a 


half, in a cuddy-hole about big enough for a 





in a berth in the dog-hole called by courtesy the | good sized Newfoundland dog, but accommo- 
forecastle, myself in woolens, working manfully dating (?) four full-sized fishermen and their 
at the windlass. | boots, listened to the gale which roared over- 
We were shortly under weigh. And here | head all night. 
commences my journal of the trip, with the} At six o'clock the following morning it was 
following entry: “ Sitting upon the heel of the | raining and blowing more persistently than ever. 
bowsprit, out of reach of the horrible smells |The forecastle, which was in form a triangle 
with which the little vessel is infested, trying | having a base of five feet, with six feet sides, 
to reason myself into the belief that I am enter- | contained, besides four berths, part of the fore- 
ing upon a very romantic adventure, a heavy ; mast, a table, seats, lockers, and a medium- 
shower of spray came over the bow, completely | sized cooking stove, with all the appurtenances 
drenching me; to the intense amusement of | thereunto belonging. In this stove the cook 
sundry villainous boys, and my own unmitigated | built up a roaring fire about half past four a.a. 
disgust—the last not much relieved by the cap- | The heat at first added to the comfort of us 
tain’s comforting assurance that ‘ it is all clean | sleepers; then caused us to throw off coverings; 
water.’”’ | then to divest ourselves of shirts and trowsers 
The Happy-go-lucky was “ off Chatham” by | (the fisherman retires to rest fully accoutred for 
three p.m., and at ten o’clock was hove-to off | the next day's operations) ; and, finally, to jump 
the Highland light, Cape Cod. My journal, in- | out of bed, convinced that the deck was the only 
dited, I flatter myself, in strictly nautical phrase, | place of refuge from the cook’s persecutions. 
says: “ Fresh breezes from the eastward during} ‘‘Turning out” in a dark forecastle is not 
the night, with a tolerably heavy sea. At five the easiest matter in the world. It was not till 
A.M., luffed to. After holding the lines over I had stepped successively into the slop-bucket, 
the side till our fingers were numb, without | into a water puddle, and, finally, into an empty 
feeling the longed-for twitch, got under way, | butter keg, that I at last landed safely on the 
and steered for Provincetown to make a harbor, | dry deck. Boots are the first necessity on 
as an easterly gale seemed impending. When | emerging from the bed-clothes. It is usual, I 
nearly abreast of Wood End spoke a mackerel believe, to pull these on before getting out of 
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the berth. But I had used mine for a pillow, 
and could not reach them while in bed, the 
limited space of my bed-place not permitting 
of any motion save getting out and in. 

Arrayed in boots, oil-clothes, and sou’wester, 
I at length made my way up the fore-ladder, look- 
ing like a fisherman, and feeling like a mummy 
of my former self. Scarce had I reached the 
deck when a gust of rain completely drenched 
my face. ‘This first rough welcome over, I 
stumped valiantly about, bidding a laughing 
defiance to the weather, which had done its 
worst already. 

‘‘ Hurrah, boys, we’ve seen the worst of this 
gale!” says the weatherwise skipper, poking his 
head up the companion hatch, but quickly sub- 
siding again into his berth. 

About seven o’clock therecomesalull. Short- 
ly a small speck of blue appears in the eastern 
heavens—bright promise of better weather. The 
rain still spits spitefully at us, but the breeze 
has evidently done its worst. ‘There is yet a 
struggle between good weather and bad; be- 
tween blue sky and leaden. But the blue pre- 
vails, and spreads mightily. The rain ceases ; 
the wind veers gradually to the westward; the 
sun shines out—dubiously at first, as though 
not sure of his predominance—and weather- 
beaten nature puts on a damp sea-sick smile. 


The wind, which has veered half a dozen times | 
around the horizon within the last fifteen min- | 


utes, blows at last firmly from the west, the sky 
is presently cleared of clouds, and the weather 
question is settled for the day. 

**Guess we'll get under weigh, our folks,” 
says the captain, ‘‘after breakfast.” It seems 
like folly to go out in the face of such a seh as 
last night’s gale has raised. But ‘there are 
mackerel Down East, and the fleet may be 
catching of ’em while we lie here,” remarks 
Uncle Veny Baker. 

So we sail seaward. Our little vessel is 
tossed about at a rate which seems likely to 
tear every thing to pieces. Now she stands al- 
most perpendicularly upon her stern; and again 


she buries her bow beneath an enormous wave, | 


rising from the plunge staggeringly, and dripping 
like a half-drowned Newfoundland. 
rolls over upon one side, then upon the other, 
dipping water over the bulwarks at every roll. 
Standing upon deck is almost an impossibility, 
even to the old fishermen, who, suiting them- 
selves to circumstances, contentedly lie down 
upon the quarter-deck, vowing that ‘there’s 
quite a swell on this morning.” 

As for me, I bestow myself as nearly as pos- 
sible to the vessel's centre of gravity—that is to 
say, upon the main-hatch—and await the ap- 
proach of the inevitable ail of green-horns. It 
is not long ere that lethargic feeling creeps over 
me, which is the premonitory symptom of sea- 
sickness. I bury my face in my coat-collar, 

‘and sink into a not unpleasant stupor, rolled 
about unresistingly in the vessel’s unceasing gy- 
rations. Now ensues a general loss of appetite. 
The unwelcome thought of some before relished 


Now she | 





morsel makes you shudder; and you recall, with 
a sort of inward astonishment, your past dinner- 
table transgressions. Your mouth is full of 
water. You become dizzy and irritable. The 
captain’s best joke—told, too, for your especial 
benefit—seems immeasurably stupid. You won- 
der how any one can laugh; and faintly debate 
with yourself as to the possibility of ever again 
indulging in unseemly levity. Presently the 
smell of fish and potatoes, being cooked for 
dinner, assails your olfactories, causing you to 
groun dolorously with disgust. You begin to 
entertain a vehement desire for vast quantities 
of soda water, pepper vinegar, tomato catsup, 
Worcestershire sauce, and whatever else there 
may be, tonic, strengthening and invigorating 
to the inner man. A boy walking past you 
chewing a piece of raw salted cod, you pro- 
nounce him at once a disgusting brute. The 
captain suggests brandy, but upon producing 
the flask a smell at its contents nearly finishes 
you. Your bowels yearn to be relieved of their 
responsibility. 

Thus far J got. There are but two stages 
| beyond, in sea-sickness; first, the actual cast- 
ing up of accounts; and lastly, the wretched de- 
bility following thereon. These I escaped. 

So we tossed, and jumped, and tumbled along; 
passed Thatcher's Island, Portsmouth, the Isles 
of Shoals, and in view of the blue hills of Agu- 
menticus, steering between Boone Island and the 
main land; and about one o’clock a.m. came to 
j anchor in Portland Bay. As the sea did not 

‘*go down,” I passed the day upon the main- 
| hatch, wrapped in a stay-sail, shivering in the 
| genial sunshine, doing nothing, thinking no- 
thing, wishing, caring, hoping nothing; as near 
/a nonentity asareasonable mancanbe. Happy 
| he who on such an occasion has pleasant thoughts 
land a natural and easily-developed talent for 
idleness to cheer him on his rolling way. 

‘*Save me from my friends!” should be my 
| motto, had I life to live over. ‘‘If you are 
| wise, you will make the cook your friend,” was 
|the parting advice of him who acted as my 
chief counselor in projecting this fishing cruise. 
| Wretched mortal! Pleased with the thought 
of so easily proving my wisdom, I laid in a sup- 
| ply of cigars and tobacco, with which to pro- 
pitiate the tyrant of the galley. My little ven- 
| ture was productive of a friendship so active and 
| tireless as to nearly put an end to me, its unfor- 
| tunate object. There is an old proverb con- 

cerning the origin of cooks. I venture here to 

express my firm belief in its truth. Our cook 
was undoubtedly a direct emissary of Satan, 
| sent to cause poor hungry mortals to peril their 
| souls by diverse profanities. I am nota saint; 
| in fact, I will own that in my time I have been 
|@ great sinner. Whether, with truly devilish 








| penetration, the cook saw in me a more than 
| usually impressible subject, or whether his Mas- 
| ter moved him to seize so favorable an oppor- 
| tunity as this of my prostrate helplessness to 
make sure of his prey—whatever may have been 
the motive, J was the unfortunate object of most 
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persistent persecution on his part. Ever since | 
the first dinner on board—which, by-the-way, 
passed me by untasted—he had been torturing 
his mind for devices by which to tempt my appe- 
tite. No remonstrance however touching, no 
look however appealing, availed to soften his 
determination to make me swallow—to say eat | 
would be to use profanely a word hallowed by 
many pleasures. At every temptation, whether 
of codfish swimming in pork fat, of bread solid 
and heavy enough to be lead, of tea or coffee 
tasting like an infusion of oak leaves and senna, 
my stomach only groaned more dolefully. I 
could neither eat nor drink. Water tasting | 
horribly of the pine barrels wherein it was kept, 
potatoes tainted and sticky with the fish in com- | 
pany of which they had been boiled, salt beef | 
and pork: salter than Lot's wife of old—what 
but disgust could these excite in the mind and 
stomach of a Christian man? Thank fortune! 
after three days of persistent endeavor the cook 
owned himself nearly at his wit’send. He ‘did 
not know what to cook for me”—and my heart 
bounded with delight at his ignorance. 

Having entered Portland at one a.M., we got 
under weigh again at five. I had partaken of 
no food since our departure from Cape Ann, and 
by dint of early rising, and reasonable exertions 
during the operations of getting up the anchor 
and hoisting the sails, was the possessor of a 
tolerable appetite for breakfast by the time that 
meal was announced. I descended to the break- 
fast-table, therefore, with a determination to as- 
tonish the cook by my gormandizing powers. 
Alas for the frailty of all human calculations! 
At sight of the unctuous table-cloth, whose 
shining surface was innocent of the purifying 
touch of water these many months; of the knives 
covered with rust; of the butter, redolent of 
fish and onions; of the bread—well, that at 
least was untouched by any fingers save the 
cook's, which might be supposed clean. So I 
breakfasted on two rolls and a cup of water, 
declining, to the cook’s profound surprise, my 
modicum of the molasses-sweetened abomina- 
tion called coffee. 

‘The breeze freshening after we got clear of 
the harbor, the fleet, about sixty vessels, stood 
along shore, toward Townshend Harbor. Wind 
fresh from the south’ard, a heavy sea, and no 
fish. No sea-sickness this day.” So reads my 
journal. 

This day witnessed the cook’s entire and final 
defeat. Chagrined at his repeated repulses, he 
devoted the entire forenoon to the study of a 
new preparation for dinner. Hot water flew 
about, and tin pans rattled ominously, as, in the 
dim recesses of his galley, he prepared himself 
for the contest. Not content to rely upon his 
own resources, he took into his counsel several 
of the older fishermen, who sat about the cook- 
ing-stove, smoking short pipes, and uttering 








opinions worthy of oracular Jack Bunsby him- 
self. 


Dinner was kept back till half-past one, to| 


master-effort. Expectation was on tiptoe, es- 
pecially with the boys, who augured great things 
of the meal which required so much time for 
preparation. At last ‘Seat ye!” yelled up the 
forecastle-hatch, proclaims that all is ready, and 
calls our some-time-hungry crew to the longed- 
for repast. 

‘* Flummadiddle” was the name of the mess 
on which my worthy enemy had laid himself 
out on this occasion. Flummadiddle is a com- 
pound mixture (one could guess as much from 
the name), the component parts of which are 
stale bread, pork fat, molasses, water, cinna- 
mon, allspice, and cloves. It is a kind of mush, 
baked in the oven, and placed upon the table 
hot and brown. It is a holiday mess for fisher- 
men, who lick their chops at the very mention 
of its uneuphonious name. I should call it a 
pudding, whereto hunger is the best and only 


sauce. Poor cook was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. My pampered stomach rebelled against 
Flummadiddle. My portion was passed back 


almost untasted. 

Said Uncle Veny, with a disparaging shrug 
of his bent shoulders, ** A man that can’t relish 
such good grub as that has no taste—that’s all ;” 
an opinion in which I made haste most heartily 
to concur. 

After dinner we ran into Townshend Harbor. 
We found there anchored a collection of fisher- 
men to the number of nearly a hundred—the 
fleet—so said our skipper. They had got no 
mackerel lately ; but, as usual, told great yarns 
of fish caught ‘‘away Down East, off Mount- 
Desert Rock,” by the real, genuine, original 
fleet. Mackerel-catchers like company. ‘* The 
fleef” is the aim of every vessel on starting from 
home; and in its movements this fleet is as 
united as though all were under command of 
one man. If half a dozen of the foremost ves- 
sels—that is to say, the fastest vessels and smart- 
est fishermen—stand in toward a harbor—pres- 
to! all the rest follow suit. And after the sub- 
sidence of a gale the first click of a windlass is 
the signal to several thousand men to “turn 
out and get under weigh.” 

Townshend Harbor is a safe anchorage. We 
lay in smooth water, behind a little island at 
the head of the Bay, where we were protected 
even from the long, steady swell which prevail- 
ed farther down. As usual in such snug har- 
bors, the vessels lay moored in tiers, half a 
dozen lashed side to side, and perhaps hanging 
by one anchor. 

After a run ashore, during which I astonished 
a female Mainite by my inordinate capacity for 
sweet milk and pumpkin-pie (you see I had 
pretty well come to my appetite after all), I got 
out on the bowsprit for a contemplative smoke. 
Just ahead of us was anchored a Lynn boat, a 
beautifal little vessel, of about sixty tons, but— 
so perfectly symmetrical was her build—looking 
not more than half that size. She was a thing © 
of beauty—not a faulty line nor an imperfect 
curve or sweep about her. Sharp of bow, broad 


give cook time for the execution of this his! of beam, gracefully curving astern, till the beau- 














teous lines were lost in each other—she sat the 
waters with an ease, grace, and abandon, which 
said at once to the veriest landlubber that no 
gale could heave her down—no sea overwhelm 
her. 

‘* Ain’t she a beauty, though ?” said our skip- 
per, after looking at her for a long time in si- 
lence. And then he told me how these craft 
would live in any weather; how they go along 
‘¢drier” than a big ship—that is to say, taking 
less water on deck; how they are sent out storm 
or calm, winter as well as summer; and how 
they outsail any other vessel that can be brought 
in competition with them—‘‘ by the wind, or be- 
fore it, or any way you have a mind to take it.” 

I tried to note the points of difference between 
this boat and some of the ‘ sharp-shooters” and 
clippers which surrounded her. There was about 
the same remote likeness which we find to exist 
between a beautiful and perfectly-dressed lady 
and a dowdy, ill-made-up Irish servant girl, 
who has been studying the shape of her mis- 
tress’s boddice, the trail of her shawl, and the 
incomparable rake of her bonnet, to just enough 
purpose to make her imitation grossly evident. 

The night was made hideous by the shouts 
of fishermen, and the dolorous merriment of 
diverse fishermen’s fiddles, to tunes played on 
which many crews danced “till daylight did 
appear,” and it was time to get under weigh. A 
good conscience and a hearty supper are two 
sleep-inducers which it is hard to resist; and so 
I lost all knowledge of dancing, music, or other 
discord, at an early hour, and was wakened up 
(at an early hour, too) by a cry of ‘‘Get under 
weigh there, boys!” 

Now, looking up the hatchway, as I could 
from my berth, I saw plainly that the stars af- 
forded as yet all the light there was on deck. 
I elt that it was calm, and abominably cold. 

“Tt is an imposition on one’s good-nature to 
be called up at such an unheard-of hour, cap- 
tain,” this writer ventured mildly to remon- 
strate. 

‘It’s the early bird that catches the worm, 
you know,” was that worthy’s answer. 

And thinking to myself that it served the 
worm right for stirring out at unchristian hours, 
I turned out, and dragged my weary limbs 
on deck. It was a dead calm. In all parts 
of the harbor the vessels were weighing, and 
the sharp, metallic click of hundreds of wind- 
lasses sounded drearily over the water. As 
each mainsail was swayed, creaking, to the 
masthead, oars were put out at the sides, or 
boats shot ahead ta tow out to the harbor’s 
mouth, where, at sunrise, a breeze was expect- 
ed. It was a tedious, uncomfortable pull, and 
would have been an unmitigated bore, had not 
a glorious sunrise made abundant amends for 
preauroral discomforts. Such dark, black, and 
slate-colored clouds as streaked the eastern and 
western horizon; such bands of brightest gold 
as bound and lined them; such flushes of au- 
reral red as lit up the azure sky, encroaching 
gradually on the persistent darkness, and one 
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| by one putting out the stars which, for some 
| mortal hours, had shone down so coldly upon 
jus! And then, while I am yet gazing in rap- 
| turous silence at the actual ‘‘roseate hues of 
dawn” (how seldom is the city-man vouchsafed 
such a sight!), there comes a breeze from the 
southwest, at whose light breath the white sails 
of 150 vessels gleam gayly in the fairy morning 
light. 

The cook has coffee for breakfast, and asks, 
‘*Will I have milk in my coffee, or coffee in 
my milk.” I prefer the last. It is singular 
what an appetite rising before dawn will give 
one. I finished a quantity of eggs, biscuit, salt 
| pork, and potatoes, and actually rejoiced the 
| cook by asking for a second installment of bis- 
cuit. 

It was ten o'clock ere we were upon fish 
ground. ‘Luff to” brought all the idlers on 
| deck ; each eager to catch the first fish. Need 
I say with what care I had filed and refiled my 
hooks; with what nicety I had put on the most 
delicate baits in the world; how I had pounded 
them, and spit on them ‘‘for good luck;” had 
coiled and recoiled my lines; and was now, 
the vessel being duly brought to, the first man 
at the rail ? 

There is a long pause. Five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes elapse. We look about us, each 
tightly holding his lines, in eager expectation 
of that bite. There, some one forward jerks 
back! There, by the great horn spoon! (’tis 
a sailors’ oath) my line is hauled through my 
fingers. I haul back, in pride of heart, and 
take in—a pollock. Bah! a pollock is a good 
fish in his place—that is, when you want him— 
but now— 

There, I knew it! They are hauling in 
mackerel, genuine bloaters, as fast as they can; 
and this cursed fish has swallowed my hook and 
bit off my baits, and badly chafed my line; and 
the end of the matter is, that my neighbors have 
a dozen or more mackerel before I feel a bite. 
Oh, the agony of that hope deferred ; when you 
see a man whose elbows touch yours, and whose 
hooks rest not ten inches from yours in the wa- 
ter, taking fish after fish, while not a nibble 
comes to your bait. How you think, ‘* Now— 
now—Now, surely I'll have a bite.” How at 
every fresh success of your neighbor you bite 
afresh into your lip. With what a sickly smile 
you look into his flushed face, and his fast-fill- 
ing strike-barrel. I don’t believe there is any 
thing so much envied as a talent for catching 
fish. Nor will any thing so quickly and utterly 
cast down the most sanguine as bad luck with 
the hook. I got eight mackerel, while the rest 
caught a quarter of a barrel each. 

‘* Better luck next time!” said the skipper, as 
he peeped at my scant return of killed. 

One good effect the morning’s sport had upon 
me: I was seized with an appetite before which 
any thing that even our cook could set before 
me quickly disappeared. I pitched into the 





remains of yesterday's dinner—cold flammadid- 
dle—and thought it a most savory mess. 
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perienced a consciousness that, henceforth, red 


delicate memories of past dinners would restrain 
me from a savage onslaught on whatever of 
fish, flesh, or salt pork and potatoes, the cook | 
might set before us. All which, of course, tend- 
ed to pacify that worthy, whom I had hitherto 
led a very uneasy sort of life. 

Well, in the afternoon there was another | 
spirt ; in which this writer got more mackerel | 
than one of the best fishermen ; and had, more- 
over, the satisfaction of hauling in a dozen fish | 
before his once lucky right-hand neighbor felt | 
a bite. What jealous eyes were cast into my 
barrel as I thus hauled them in! How they 
looked at me—those old fishermen—first, as 
though it was all a very good joke, then as 
though it was time for the joke to stop, and | 
finally, with a look which swore as plainly as 
any language could. It was a (short-lived) tri- 
umph for me. 

Of course I had a fresh mackerel for dinner. 
Also a fresh mackerel for supper. Also a fresh 
mackerel for breakfast next morning. Besides 
which I ate a fresh mackerel during the night 
—not raw, but nicely broiled and set away cold. 

And next day being a grand fish day, I may 
as well mention here that I had the choice parts 
of two fresh mackerel for dinner, and another 
(fresh) for supper; and so went on, fresh mack- 
ereling indefinitely, or rather till the end of the 
cruise, 

I said next day was a fish day. The sun 
rose (at least half an hour after I did) glorious- 
ly. ‘The wind was blowing gently from the 
northward. The sea was smooth. The sky 
was covered with white fleeces, which, gather- 
ing at the horizon, and there rolling about like 
Brobdignagian cotton-blooms, portended (so 
said Uncle Veny) stiff breezes from the east- 
ward. The air was just sharp enough to make 
rest uncomfortable, and exertion delightful. We 
hoisted the mainsail leisurely enough. I rec- 
ollect that two of us had to “grind lazy-bait”— 
a punishment decreed to those who, oversleeping 
themselves, do not reach the deck till after the 
mainsail is hoisted. 

I was grinding my half-bushel of this ‘ lazy- 
bait,” when suddenly the captain shouted, 
‘*Here they are, boys!” and with the word 
landed a real bloater. ‘There they were, sure 
enough, big, fat, and hungry! How savagely 
Uncle Veny pitched into the hold after a strike- 
barrel! How Uncle Shubael stumbled up, with 
his great laugh of joy, and, launching his jig 
over the rail, straightway began to haul in the 
very biggest mackerel in the school! How I, 
striving to imitate him, shared the fate of all 
imitators, blundered, got my lines foul, gritted 
my teeth, nearly bit my tongue in two, jerked a 
hook into one of my fingers, used large quanti- 
ties of what a friend of mine calls the ‘‘ unmit- 
igated Anglo-Saxon ;” and, finally, after a lapse 
of time far too long (it seemed to me) to be 
measured in the usual way, got my lines over 
and began to haul in fish—just as fust as I 
could! 











I stopped just where the dash occurs above, 
to consider how I might best express to the 
‘* gentle reader” the rapidity with which I haul- 
ed in fish. I don’t know that I could make it 
plainer than by the phrase which follows the 
dash. I used two lines. Each line was for 
this occasion about six feet long. After a dozen 
mackerel were caught, there was no longer any 
bait upon my hooks. Itwasnomatter. Throw 
over your hook. Haulin upon the other. Two 
pulls—then slat off your mackerel over the rim 
of the strike-barrel ; over with the hook in the 
same motion, and in with the other. On such 
an occasion as this the man that can go through 
this series of motions most expeditiously, will, 
of course, soonest fill his barrel. Some of our 
quick men had their first barrel filled in twenty- 
five minutes. Instances are on record of men 
having caught a barrelful in fifteen minutes. 

In this way we fished for two hours and a 
half. It was glorious sport; but it lasted too 
long. Long before the fish ceased biting, my 
arms were stiff and aching, swollen with the 
continual jerk, jerk, jerk; my back-bone felt as 
though movable only at one particular joint, 
and just ready to break off there; my hands 
were bleeding, and thy fingers cut at every joint. 

‘*Thank fortune, they’re gone!” ejaculated 
I, with much fervency, therefore, when they 
struck off; whereupon we got our breakfasts. 
I am both afraid and ashamed to state what 
quantities of fresh mackerel, salt pork, potatoes, 
bread, molasses, and gingerbread, disappeared 
down my capacious gullet that morning. I 
certainly never before this had a just conception 
of my own capacity. 

Hardly had the last biscuit disappeared from 
the dirtiest table-cloth in the world, when there 
was a loud cry of ‘‘ Here they are aguin, boys!” 
which was of course followed by a simultane- 
ous rush up the narrow hatchway, wherein I had 
the happiness (being nearest to that small open- 
ing) to be propelled deck-ward, or rather sky- 
ward, by the remaining breakfasters, almost like 
a rock hurled from an ancient catapult. 

It was a school of dog-fish. Hateful brutes! 
I caught as many of these as all the rest put to- 
gether. A dog-fish is a smaller species of shark. 
He frequents the coast, and dearly loves to get 
into a school of mackerel; where he will roll 
stupidly about, with his dull eyes and white 
belly turned up, swallowing all the bait, and of 
course taking in also every jig which crosses his 
path. You can’t slat him off. You have to 
handle him tenderly, under pain of having your 
line severed by his sharp teeth. You haul him 
in as softly as though you had hooked an uncle 
from whom you expected a legacy. You land 
him carefully, and fiercely plant your starboard 
fish-boot upon his slimy tail. The larboard 
boot-heel is then placed upon his neck, and 
when he opens his mouth, a mittened hand and 
a fish-knife perform the operation necessary for 
extracting the hook. If now you throw him 
overboard-to leeward, he will straightway go 
beneath the vessel’s bottom, come up alongside, 
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and incontinently re-swallow your hook, rolling 
up his disgusting eyes in just the same dog-fishy 
way as before. So you don’t throw him over- 
board, but sling him to leeward (taking care, 
meanwhile, not to get his spur into your hand). 
His brother shares the same fate, and so his 
cousin; and when at the end of half an hour's 
dog-fishing you glance beneath the main-boom, 
you are tempted to think that the entire race of 
dogs, from the one that Adam named down to 
the very latest puppy, has been duly hooked, 
and are all squirming among the barrels on the 
lee side of the deck. 
When we got that far along, every one was 
commissioned to launch his dogs (as the fish are 
familiarly called); and thereupon began the 
great work of ‘dressing and salting” our fish. 
The breeze being by this time a little more than 
fresh, we steered toward port, and, carrying sail 
merrily, reached old Townshend Harbor before | 
night; having caught that day (ten men) over 
forty barrels of mackerel. | 
When a man is cured he ceases to take med- 
icine ; that is to say, unless he is an old gran- 
ny, which Tam not. On our return to Towns- 
hend Harbor, therefore, I divided my boots and 
other fixings among the quondam companions 
of say toils, and took boat for Bath, the nearest | 
point of departure for the regions of civilization 
and dyspepsia. | 
If any one reading this should, during some fu- | 
ture ‘‘ heated term,” be troubled with symptoms | 
of systematic giving-out, I can recommend a 
cruise in a mackerel-catcher as a certain and not | 
altogether unpleasant cure. And I should judge | 
the cure to be complete when the patient finds | 
himself swallowing flummadiddle with a relish. | 


ALICE MAUDE. 
HERE'S a willow near my casement, 
Very old and gray; 
Branches gnarled in crank enlacement, 
Bark half peeled away ; 
And this mournful willow, whether 
In the summer still, 
Or when roaring wintry weather 
Buffets the brown hill, 
At my window taps incessant 
With its fingers white, 
Ever, ever unquiescent 
Through the night. } 


"Tis, I swear, no idle fancy 
That this ghostly tree 
By some sylvan necromancy 
Seeks to speak with me. 
All the impulses that stir it 
I can well translate, 
While I sit in this old turret 
Grim and desolate. 
Ah, it knows the tearful history 
Of the long ago— 
Ah, it knows the canker mystery 
Of my woe! 
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In this ancient house lived Alice ¥ 
(This her very room)— *% 

’Twas an old colonial palace 
Ere that brazen boom 

Thundered Freedom from the State House 


Through the thrilling land. 2 
In those days it was a great house— a 
Spacious, feudal, grand— « 
And a haughty English owner K 


Held it from the King. 
Little then thought Squire or donor 


How bells ring! a 

Bs 

Well, ’twas taken from the royal . 3 

George that reigned abroad, i 

And bestowed on brave, disloyal, af 

Haughty Colonel Maude ; hae 

Maude, who at the Cowpens scurried ce 

Tarleton’s troops to wreck; : 
Maude, who left his right arm buried 

Underneath Quebec ! & 

He obtained this house manorial, . 

And, when all was peace, | 


Held there sway gubernatorial 
With his niece. 


Ah, his niece, the brown-haired Alice, 4 
Young, and wild, and free! 
Oh, with all her maiden malice, 
She was dear to me. 
Dear when first I saw her nestled 
In the new-mown swale, 
Dear when last I saw her tresseled, 
And so pale! 


I came of a race of farmers 
Poor but beyond price. 
I had no ancestral armors, 
Motto or device. 
A reaping-hook on field of stubble 
Might I well have borne— 
Oft my brawny arms worked double 
Reaping of the corn. 
How could I then dare to pester 
Her of haughty grade— 
She who boasted an ancestor 
In crusade ? 





Yet she loved me, never caring 
For my birth and wealth— 
Love knows no armorial bearing 
Save good faith and health— 
Loved me with an honest passion, 
No romantic whine, 
But in old straight-forward fashion 
Pledged her hand in mine. 
Oh! the Colonel must not know it! 
He, the fearful man, 
Sure would lay us, did we show it, 
Under ban. 
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Every night with footsteps eager 
I the garden sought, 

That old chateau to beleaguer— 
Danger was as naught. 

Up the willow’s trunk ascended 
To the stalwart branch 

That down to her casement trended ; 
Thence, an easy launch ° 

To the room that held my treasure— 
There she waited me. 

Oh! what hours I owe of pleasure 

To that tree! 


Ne’er was love more sacred surely 
Than that love of ours, 

And our young lips met as purely 
As two kissing flowers. 

Oh! what plans we then created 
Of the happier life 

We would lead when we were mated 
As true man and wife. 

But our thoughts were all so selfish 
That our eyes were blind 

To the fiend that, black and elfish, 

Lurked behind. 


One night in the summer twilight 
As we sat embraced, 

And I gazed upon the shy light 
That her blue eyes graced, 

Came a huge wide shadow creeping 
Down the wall of gray, 

Like the hawk’s black shadow sweeping 
On his dazzled prey; 

I looked up; the Colonel's figure 
Seemed to fill the place— 

Set his lips, and white with rigor 

Was his face. 


You would think he had not seen us 
He stood so very still, 

Looking stonily between us 
Like a marble will— 

*Till, as if some fiend inspired it, 
He a pistol drew, 

Took long aim at me and fired it; 
Then before I knew 

What had happ’d, 'mid such confusing 
I heard one low shriek 

And she fell—the hot blood oozing 

O’er her cheek! 


” * - « * * 


- a ~ of’ « < 
Two graves in the church-yard lying 
Hers and his beside. 
One heart in the old house sighing 
For a murdeted bride. 
Sighing! cursing this undying 
Human pride! 
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— hall reverberated with plaudits. The 
improvisatore surpassed himself. Scarcely 
was a subject given to him by the spectators 
than grand ideas, profound sentiments, clad in 
majestic verse, rolled from his lips, as if evoked 
| by some magic. The artist did not reflect for 
an instant. In the twinkling of an eye his new- 
ly-born thoughts ran through all the phases of 
growth, and appeared clothed in the most exact 
|expression. Ingenuity of form, splendor of im- 
agery, harmony of rhythm, all were exhibited at 
the same moment. But this was a trifle. Peo- 
ple gave him two or three subjects at the same 
time. The improvisatore dictated a poem on 
one, wrote a second, and improvised a third; 
and each production was, in its way, perfect. 
| The first excited enthusiasm ; the second called 
| the tears into the eves of the listeners; and the 
| third was so humorous that none could restrain 
| their laughter. In the midst of this the improv- 
| isatore did not seem to be in the least preoccu- 
pied with his subject. He talked and laughed 
| with his neighbors. All the elements of poet- 
| ical composition seemed to be at his disposal, as 
the pieces on a chess-board, which he used 
| when he needed them, with the most superb in- 
| difference. 

At last the attention and admiration of the 
spectators were exhausted. They were more 
| wearied than the improvisatore. He was calm 
and cold. One could not trace on his counte- 
nance the slightest of fatigue; his features, in 
place of expressing the lofty joy of the poet con- 
tent with his labor, displayed only the vulgar 
satisfaction of the conjuror who astonishes a 
stupid crowd. He listened to the laughter, and 
watched the tears tremble on the cheeks, with a 
sort of disdain; he alone neither laughed nor 
wept; he alone had no belief in his utterances. 
In the moments of divinest inspiration he had 
the air of a faithless priest, whom long habit 
has familiarized with the mysteries of the tem- 
ple. The last of the audience had scarcely is- 
sued from the apartment when the improrisatore 
flung himself upon the pile of money received at 
the door, and commenced counting it with the 
avidity of Harpagon. The sum was large. He 
had never received so large a one in a single 
evening, and he »,as enchanted. 

His joy was very pardonable, From his in- 
fancy upward poverty, cold and hard, had 
crushed him in its steny arms. He had not 
been born amidst songs, but amidst the dolorous 
sighs of his mother. When his intellect be- 
gan to awaken, he beheld no rose-gardens in 
life; his young imagination encountered every 
where the icy smile of indigence. Nature was 
a little more generous to him than Fate, She 
gave him the creative faculty, but she con- 
demned him to seek with the sweat of his brow 
the expression of his poetical;conceptions. The 
editors and publishers paid him for his poetry 
prices that would have enabled him to live in 
comfort, if hé was not obliged te spend an eter- 
nity of time on the composition of the smallest 
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It sometimes occurred, but very rarely, 
that in a moment of inspiration his intellect— 
always vailed in clouds—shone out with clear- 
ness; but if, on such occasions, this nebulous 
star showed itself clear and brilliant, it was only 
for an instant, and the poor poet had to make 
superhuman efforts to profit by the fleeting light. 

Here again the labor recommenced: the ex- 
pression fled before the words; the words would 
not come, or, if they did, were the wrong ones ; 
the metre was rebellious; hideous prepositions 
came at the end of each line, interminable verbs 
became entangled in a web of substantives, and 
the rhymes—the accursed rhymes—always ap- 
peared in the shape of some barbarous and dis- 
cordant words. Every verse cost the unhappy 
poet broken pens, finger-nails bitten to the quick, 
and locks of hair torn from his head in mo- 
ments of agony. All his efforts were impotent. 
A thousand times he vowed to abandon poesy, 
and adopt some honest profession. But with- 
out having all the gifts, he had all the faults of 
a poet—the innate passion for independence, 
the incorrigible aversion to manual labor, the 
habit of awaiting inspiration, the radical want 
of punctuality. Add to this, the irritability which 
always accompanies poetic natures, an instinct- 
ive tendency to luxury, and an aristocratic crav- 
ing for distinction. He could neither translate 
nor work by the page or column; and while 
his brother authors made considerable sums by 
compositions that were frequently insignificant, 
he saw himself universally neglected by editors 
and publishers. The little that he did receive 
for works that often cost him years of labor, 
went to pay usurious interest on money bor- 
rowed of the Jews, and poor Cipriano—as the 
poet was named—found his necessitous condi- 
tion as hard and cheerless as ever. 

In the town in which Cipriano resided lived 
also a physician named Segelius. ‘Thirty years 
previously he had earned the reputation of be- 
ing a skillful and learned practitioner; but he 


verse. 


was poor, and had so small a practice, that he | 


resolved to abandon medicine and take to com- 
merce. After remaining a long time in India 
he returned to his native country with ingots 
of gold, and an immense quantity of previous 
stones. He built a magniiicent mansion sur- 


interest; had a cupital cook, the best wines, 
and liked to remain a long time at table. He 
went to bed early, and rose late. In fact, he 
led a superbly aristocratic existence. 

Segelius had not entirely abandoned his prac- 
tice as a physician, yet followed it but seidom, 
and then with a sort of repugnance, as if he did 
not wish to be troubled with it. But when he 
did practice he performed miracles. However 
grave the disease or the wound, and although 
the invalid was yielding up his last sigh, Sege- 
lius took no pains whatever, and would not even 
gotoseehim. After putting two or three ques- 
tions to the relatives, more as a matter of form 
than any thing else, he took a sma!l bottle from 
a box, and ordered them to give it to the pa- 
tient, who, without fail, was as well as ever next 
morning. Segelius took no pay for these serv- 
}ices. His disinterestedness, added to his mar- 
velous good-nature, would have drawn patients 
to him from every corner of the earth, if he had 
not imposed on the invalids the most sinzular 
and fantastic conditions. For instance, to throw 
a certain sum of money into the sea; to perform 
some very disagreeable task ; to burn one’s house, 
etc. Rumor increased the singularity of these 
actions, and prevented even the most despairing 
invalids from coming to him. It was remarked 
that since a certain time no one had come to 
consult him; and it was further noticed, that if 
any of his patients did not comply with the con- 
ditions of his prescriptions, they infallibly died, 
The same happened, people sid, to those > 
went to law with him, spoke evil of him, or «.s- 
pleased him. 

It was natural after this that Segelius shou! d 
have a great number of enemies. ‘The ph - 
sicians and apothecaries were, of course, his bit- 
terest foes, and denied his right to make use of 
secret remedies; the most natural deat!s were 
attributed to his poisons. They did not stop 
even there. They hinted suspiciously at the 
| origin of his great fortune, and accused him of 
all species of crime. These public clamors 
obliged the police to visit his house, and institute 
a rigorous search. His servants were taken 
| aside and interrogated. Segelius favored the 
| inquisition, left the field free to his inquisitors, 
| whom he searcely honored with a glance, and 








rounded by a vast park, and hired numberless | retired smiling disdainfully at their attempts. 


servants. His old acquaintances remarked with 
astonisiiment that neither the years he had 


Their search was, indeed, vain. Nothing was 
discovered in the house but vases of gold, pipes 








spent, nor the long voyages he had made in | ornamented with diamonds, delightfally luxuri- 
tropical countries, had produced the slightest | ous beds and lounges, exquisite tables, and secret 
change in him. On the contrary, he appeared boudoirs fitted up with perfumed furniture, and 
more young, more elastic, more sprightly than concealing harmonious instruments. In short, 
before. Not less surprising was the fact that | the doctor's house inclosed all the comforts and 
the plants of every country in the world grew | luxuries of life, but nothing more; nothing that 
and prospered in his park, without any care be- | could awaken the suspicions of justice. His cor- 
ing bestowed on them. Beyond this Segelius| respondence revealed naught beyond his many 
had nothing extraordinary about him. He was| relations with the bankers and chief merchants 
a man of good figure and excellent manners, | in every quarter of the globe. Some Arabian 
with black mustithes. His clothes were sim- | manuscripts, and packets of papers covered with 
ple, but elegant.’ He received the best society, writing in cipher excited at first some suspicion, 
but himself scarcely ever went beyond his huge | but on examination they provec to be nothing 


. | . 
park. He lent money to young men without | more than commercial letters, as the doctor had 
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before stated. Finally, this inquiry justified the 
doctor on every point, and recoiled upon the 
heads of his enemies, every one of whom met 
shortly after with some misfortune. 

It was to this man, strange and mysterious, 
that Cipriano, in a paroxysm of despair, came 
one day to solicit aid. 

“Doctor,” said he, casting himself on his 
knees, ‘‘ relieve the most unfortunate man in 
the world. 
for poesy, but refused me the boon of words and 
the faculty of expressing my thoughts. I think 
deeply, but when I wish to speak words fail me. 
If I wish to write, it is still worse. My suffer- 
ings are more horrible, I swear to you, than any 
you have ever alleviated. O God, can it be that 
it is you who have cast a spell over me, and 
condemned me to this eternal pain ?” 

**Son of Adam,” said the doctor—this was 
his phrase in his gayer moments—‘‘ Son of 
Adam, behold the privilege of thy race! Thou 
canst obtain nothing but by the sweat of thy 
brow! Itisdestiny. Nevertheless,” he added, 
after a moment's pause, ‘‘I can give thee a 
remedy for thy fate; but on one condition.” 

**T will consent to all that you wish, doc- 

‘tor, rather than die a thousand deaths every 
day.” 

“ What they say of me, then, in the town does 
not frighten you ?” 

**No, doctor, because I can be in no worse 
plight than that in which you see me.” 

The doctor smiled. 


**T will be frank with you,” continued Cipri- 


ano. ‘It is not alone the love of poesy, nor 
the love of glory that has brought me to you. 
I nurse another sentiment more tender than ei- 
ther. Could I be but assured of facility of com- 
position, I would be able to earn a living, and 
Charlotte would be mine. You understand me, 
doctor.” 

** That's what I like,” cried Segelius; ‘I love 
nothing better than frankness. Evil lizhts alone 
on those who play a double game. You are, I 
sec, a man free and open, and you merit a re- 
ward. I consent willingly to grant your prayer, 
and give you the faculty of producing without 
labor; but my first condition is, that the gift 
shall always remain with you.” 

“You mock me, Doctor Segelius.” 

‘Not at all. I am also a frank man, and 
conceal nothing from those who have confidence 
in me. Listen, and take good heed of what I 
say. The faculty I give you will become a part 
of yourself; will grow, live, and die with you. 
You consent ?” 

**Can you doubt it ?” 

“Very good. My second condition is, that 
you will see every thing, know every thing, and 
comprehend every thing. Do you accept?” 

“ You certainly jest, doctor. I know not how 
to thank you. In place of one faculty, you give 
me four. Why should I not accept?” 

“But understand me well. You will see, 
you will know, and you will comprehend every 
thing.” 


Nature has given me the passion | 





**You are the most generous of men, Doctor 
Segelius.” 

“You accept then?” 

“Certainly. Do you want a written engage- 
ment ?” 

“Tt is not needed. Your word suffices. A 
promise can not be torn like a piece of paper. 
Know that in this world nothing is lost, nothing 
perishes.” 

At these words Segelius placed his hand on 
the head of the poet, and another on his heart, 
and pronounced the following words in a solemn 
voice: 

** Receive from the mysterious spheres the 
gift of knowing all things, of reading every thing 





| in the world, of speaking and writing nobly, in 
| @ gay or serious vein, in verse or prose, for heat 


or for cold, in sleeping and waking, on wood 
and on sand, in joy as in pain, and in every lan- 
guage of the earth.” 

Segelius then put a manuscript in the poet's 
hand and dismissed him. 

When Cipriano was gone, the doctor burst 
into a fit of laughter, and cried, 

‘* Pepe! my cloak of frieze !” 

And, as in Freyschutz, all the panels of the 
library replied by a diabolical echo, ‘* Ahou! 
Ahou!” 

Cipriano imagined these words to be an order 
given by Segelius to his ralet de chambre, and was 
astonished that so elegant a man as the doctor 
would wear so common a garment. He peeped 
through the kevhole of the door and beheld a 
singular occurrence. 

All the books in the library were in motion. 
From one of the manuscripts the figure 8 came 
out, from another the letter a/eph, fromathird the 
Greek A, and so through all. At last the room 
was filled with animated figures and letters, that 
bowed and straightened themselves, and again 
closed themselves convulsively ; dancing, leap- 
ing on their deformed feet, and falling on the 
floor. The commas, the periods, the marks of 
accentuation, glided through the midst of the 
band, like the infusoria seen through a solar 
microscope ; and an old Chaldean volume beat 
time to the infernal dance with such vigor that 
the window-panes trembled with fear. Cipri- 
ano fled. 

When he was somewhat more calm, he open- 
ed the manuscript which Segelius had given 
him. It wasa huge roll covered with unknown 
characters. But scarcely had Cipriano cast his 
eyes, illumined with superior light, upon the 
paper than he understood the mysterious writ- 
ing. ‘There all the forces of nature were enu- 
merated—the systematic life of the crystal, the 
fantastic will of the poet, the maguetic oscilla- 
tions of the globe, the passions of the infusoria, 
the xervous laws of lan,uaze, the capricious 
wanderings of rivers. Every thing appeared to 
him arranged in mathematical progression— 
things of the mind as those of the heart. Cip- 
riano beheld creation naked, and the lofty mys- 
tery of the conception and birth of thou hts 
seemed to him commonplace and easy. There 
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existed for him a miraculous bridge, cast across | 
the abyss that separates thought from expression 
—he spoke in verse. } 
We have seen at the commencement of this | 
narrative the prodigious success which Cipriano | 
enjoyed in his ré/e of improvisatore. ‘The first | 
time that he tested this astonishing faculty he | 
returned home with a full purse and a gay heart, 
but a little fatigued. Having taken a glass of | 
water to appease his thirst, he suddenly started 
while he was carrying it to his lips. He looked | 
at it. The tumbler did not contain water, but | 
was full of something horrible and revolting. | 
Two gases in a perpetual struggle were filled | 
with myriads of microscopic insects that swam 
in them. Cipriano emptied his glass and filled | 
another. There was the same odious mixture. 
He ran to the stream from which the water had 
been brought. Afar off he beheld its waves | 
pure and silvery, rolling calmly; but when he | 
drew near, there was the same frightful fluid, | 
full of busy animaleules. The unhappy tpro- | 
visutore shivered, and his blood seemed to freeze. | 
In his despair he flung himself on the grass, and | 
sought to furget his sufferings in sleep. Scarce- 
ly had he lain down when he heard grinding | 
noises, blows, hisses, as if thousands of ham-| 
mers were striking on an anvil, as if iron hoofs | 
trampled upon a stone pavement, as if steel files | 
were tearing some hard and polished surface. 
He rose and looked around him. ‘The moon lit 
the garden. ‘The shadow of the railings fell in | 
dark bands across the foliage of the shrubs. All 
was calm and silent. He lay down again, and the 
noise recommenced. He could not sleep, and 
passed the night without closing his eyes. In 
the morning Cipriano ran to Charlotte's house, | 
to confide to her his joy and grief, and to find 
repose by her side. Charlotte, who had heard 
of his success, awaited him with impatience. 
She was elezantly dressed, with bows of red | 
ribbon in her beautiful fair hair, and from time 
to time she admired herself in her mirror, with 
innocent coquetry. Cipriano entered, ran to- | 
ward Charlotte, holding out his hand smilingly, 
but suddenly he stopped and gazed at her with | 
eves of terror. 
He beheld—what? Throuzh the garments and 
the flesh he saw the triangular artery called the | 
heart beating in the young girl’s bosom. He saw 
the blood coursing up to the roots of the hair, | 
and forming the delicate blush upon the cheeks | 
that he had loved so much. Wretched man! | 
In those eves so beautiful and full of love he 
found nothing more than a species of camera 
obscura, made of a reticulated membrane and a 
drop of liquid. In that graceful walk, he saw 
on!ly the play of ingenious mechanism. Alas! 
Charlotte was no longer an angel upon earth for 
him, and the object of his purest hopes. She 
was nothing more in his eyes than an anatom- 
ical preparation. Cipriano fled with terror. 
Not far from this was a portrait of the Ma- | 
donna to which Cipriano had often had recourse | 
in his hours of suffering and despair, and whose 
radiant face had always rayished and soothed 


| like water from a fountain. 


him. He fell on his knees before the holy pic- 
ture and prayed. Scarcely had he lifted his 
eyes in adoration than all disappeared. There 
was no longer a picture before the penetrating 
eyes of the improvisatore, but a piece of canvas 
and a blotch of colors; the work of the artist 
seemed nothing more than a chemical amalyam. 

Who can tell how Cipriano suffered? Sight, 
taste, smell, hearing—all the senses had ac- 
quired in him a frightful acuteness. An insect, 
a grain of dust, that did not exist to the rest of 
mankind, was to him a cause of anguish and 
suffering. The flapping of the wing of a butter- 
fly almost deafened him. He saw every thing— 
comprehended every thing. But between him and 
mankind there was an abyss always. Nothing 
in the world of nature harmonized with him. 

When he wished to seek forgetfulness in the 
perusal of some great poetical work, or in bury- 
ing himself in historical studies, or in employ- 
ing his intellect in the subtleties of some system 
of philosophy, all was in vain. His tongue 
babbled the words, but his mind saw other 
things. 

Beneath the varnish of poetical expression he 
discovered all the artifices of the poet. In the 
consoling truths, in the eternal progress that 
history deduces from events, he saw nothing but 
an arbitrary arrangement of facts. The inven- 


| tion of a system of philusophy was nothing in 


his eyes but the desire of saying something new. 
For him there was no more music ; the majestic 
harmonies of Haydn and Mozart struck him as 


| only physical phenomena, as peculiar vibrations 
of the molecules of air. 
| his relatives and intimate friends he read the 


When he was among 


evil thoughts in their hearts, and the criminal 


| designs that each nourished against the other. 


Cipriano went mad. He left his country, and 
sought to fly from himself, traveling through 
distant lands, but always, as of old, seeing every 
thing—knowing every thing. 

He still retained the fatal gift of poesy. If the 
cruel faculty of seeing and knowing all slum- 


| bered for an instant, the passion for verse re- 


placed it, and the stanzas rolled from his lips 
With what bitter 
regret he recalled that time of sweet suffering, 
when inspiration came to him seldom, or objects 
appeared to him under a doubtful form, waver- 
ingly and in slow succession. ‘To-day he sees all 
—all simultaneously in a melancholy nudity. 
Then, from another world, a buzzing swarm of 
poetic inspirations descends incessantly on his 
head. 

For many years Cipriano wandered from coun- 


| try to country, and necessity obliged him often 


to have recourse to the fatal gift of Segelius. 
This procured him all the luxuries of life—all 
the material enjoyments. But each one of those 


joys contained a poison the sting of which was 
| more acute after each success. 


At last he re- 
solved to use this accursed faculty no more ; to 
stifle it, to crush it, even if it were at the price 
of starvation and death. But it was too late. 
In this savage struggle against himself Cipriano 
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gave way. His reason trembled. The delicate 
links that united the mysterious elements of 
thougiit and sentiment were broken. Senti- 
ment remained to him no longer, nor ideas ; only 
vertizos of sensibility, fragments of thouy,hts, 
that he clad still in confused words that he him- 
self did not understand. Misery and hunger 
had crushed his frame. He wandered for a long 
time, living on public charity, and not knowing 
himself whither he went. 

I suw him once, when, in my capacity of Amer- 
ican engineer on a Russian railroad, I traveled 
through the Steppes. He was living in the house 
of a Russian gentleman of small means, where 
he played the part of the old court fool, He wore 





a caftan of thick cloth, belted round the waist 
with a band of red leather. He babbled verses 
incessantly, in an incomprehensible language 
composed of all the idioms of the earth. He 
related his story to me himself, and complained 
bitterly of his poverty ; but above all, his sorest 
affliction was that of not being comprehended, 
and being beaten every time that he, in one of 
his poetic inspirations, not having any paper, 
wrote lis verses on the walls and tables. That, 
however, which pained him more than all was 
the fact that the family and servants laughed 
at the only happy memory which the fatal gifts 
of Segelius had not destroyed—his first verses 
to Charlotte. 





Rant hly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 

0% zeneral political intelligence the past month 

furnishes little demanding permanent record, 
Negotiations are in progress with New Granada, 
and it is hoped that the difficulties growing out of 
the Panama massacre will be satisfactorily adjust- 
ed. Some of the principal diplomatic appoint- 
ments have been made by the Administration: 
Hon. Joseph A. Wright, of Indiana, goes to Ber- 
lin; Henry C. Murphy, of New York, to the Hague; 
Richard K. Meade, of Virginia, to Brazil ; Benja- 
min.F, Angel, of New York, to Sweden; Mirabeau 
B. Lamar, of Texas, to the Argentine Republic. 
——Mr. Cumming, the newly-appointed Governor 
of Utah, has received his official instructions ; he is 
to see that the laws of the United States are strict- 
ly enforced ; in case the civil power is inadequate, 
military force is to be used; no man is to be called 
in question on account of his religious or political 
opinions, while all are to be held responsible for 
their actual conduct.—Mormon accounts from Utah 
present a very different aspect of affuirs from those 
derived from other sources. They represent the 
Territory to be eminently peaceable and prosper- 
ous, and contain severe accusations against the 
United States officers who have left the Territory. 
——A Convention for forming a State Constitution 
for Minnesota assembled at St. Paul, July 13, A 
majority of the persons holding credentials were 
Republicans, but it was claimed by the Democrats 
that a number of these were not legally elected. 
Both parties organized, each claiming to be the le- 
gal Convention, and refusing to acknowledge the 
other. At the latest dates both bodies were in ses- 
sion, engaged in drafting a Constitution for the 
new State. The citizens of Lawrence, Kansas, 
framed a city charter, in which the existence of 
the Territorial Government was wholly ignored, 
and under this charter municipal officers were 
elected, Mr. J. Blood being chosen Mayor. Gov- 
ernor Walker thereupon issued a proclamation, de- 
claring this to be a direct contravention of the law, 
warning the inhabitants of Lawrence that they 
stood upon the verge of treason, and summoning 
them to recede from their position. He proceeded 
to the neighborhood of the town, accompanied by 
a military force, in order to prevent the new char- 
ter from being carried into effect. From the tenor 
of the first telegraphic dispatches a renewal of the 
disturbances in the Territory was apprehended ; but 
farther accounts render this wholly improbable ; 





and the military forces destined for Utah, which 
had been temporarily detained in Kansas, received 
orders to proceed. The Democratic party have 
elected a large majority of the delegates to the 
Convention for forming a State Constitution for 
Oregon.——The United States frigate Roanoke ar- 
rived at New York August 4, bringing 204 of the 
Nicaragua filibusters. They suffered much in the 
two hundred miles’ march overland from Rivas, 
and when received on board were in circumstances 
of great destitution and distress, About a year 
since the news of the failure of the crops at the 
Cape de Verde Islands, and the consequent distress 
of the inhabitants, excited great sympathy in the 
United States. Large quantities of provisions 
were purchased for gratuitous distribution, which 
were shipped, by the Portuguese Consul, on board 
a brigantine, the V. //and. It now appears that, 
after having landed these provisions at the Islands, 
the vessel proceeded to the coast of Africa on a 
slaving voyage, and is said to have actually taken 
off a cargo of 200 slaves. The gold snuff-box 
presented to General Jackson by the Corporation 
of the city of New York, which by his will was to 
be given to the citizen of the State of New York 
who should be adjudged to have been most valiant 
in defense of the rights of the country in the Mex- 
ican war, has been presented to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Garrett W. Dyckman, of the New York Volunteers, 
by a Committee of the Comn:on Council appointed 
to make the necessary inquiries. 

The confusion still continues in the municipal 
affairs of the city of New York. The Police Com- 
missioners, as appointed by the bill, consisted of 
five members, of whom four were Republicans and 
one American, besides the Mayors of New York and 
Brooklyn, both Democrats, who are er-fficio mem- 
bers. Mr. Draper, one of the Commissioners, re- 
signed his post, and the vacancy thus occasioned 
was to be filled by the remaining members. The 
two Mayors, who had heretofore declined to act, 
now took their seats, and repeated attempts were 
made to elect a person to fill the vacant office. 
But as each persisted in voting for candidates of 
his own party, and as neither party had a clear 
majority, no choice has as yet been made. In the 
mean while the police arrangements remain incom- 
plete, and the number of aggravated crimes is 
greatly increased. During the night of July 21, 
a shoe-store at the corner of Grand and Centre 
Streets, was entered by a burglar. The noise . 
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which he made aroused the occupants of the base- | Hon. J. C. Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy, un- 
ment, who gave the alarm; the burglar rushed | der the administration of President Pierce, died at 
out, and attempted to escape. Eugene Anderson, | Fayetteville, North Carolina, on the 4th of August. 
a policeman, attempted to arrest the desperado, | —Professor Mitchell, State Geologist of Tennessee, 
who discharged a pistol, inflicting a wound which | lost his life in exploring the region of the Black 
was almost instantly fatal, and then fled, closely | Mountains. He had set out alone to cross the 
pursued by a young man named Willoughby and | mountains, and not making his appearance at the 
officer Underhill, They overtook him just as he | anticipated time, a search was instituted, which 
had gained his own residence, and arrested him. | resulted in the discovery of his body at the foot of 
He proved to be an Italian bookbinder named Can- | a precipice, down which he had fallen.—Comme- 
cemi. An immense amount of valuable goods was | dore Newton, one of the most distinguished officers 
found in his possession, together with a singular | of our navy, died suddenly at Washington, July 
garment, so arranged that the pockets would con- | 29. He was apparently in his usual health a few 
tain a half bushel of goods. He was evidently a | moments before his decease. 

professional burglar. As he was conveyed to the SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

station-house he was followed by a large crowd, In the West /ndia Islands the subject of provid- 
and great difficulty was experienced in preventing | ing laborers, either by ‘‘coolie” emigration from 
them from taking summary vengeance upon him. | Asia or from Africa, is eagerly discussed, In 
The funeral of officer Anderson, who was a univer- | British Guiana the experiment of coolie emigration 
sal favorite, was celebrated with unusual solemnity | does not seem to succeed, the mortality attending 
en the following Sunday.—A few days later Mr. | their introduction being fully equal to that of the 
Van Liew was found murdered in the public streets, | ‘‘ middle passage.” In Jamaica the public feeling 


evidently by robbers, who had rifled his pockets. | isin favor of negroemigration. In Demarara an ap- 
These, and other crimes of the same class, aroused | propriation has been made by the authorities for the 
a deep feeling through the city, and led to sugges- | promotion of emigration from Madeira, Both ne- 
tions that a Vigilance Committee, after the model | groes and coolies are largely introduced into Cuba, 
of that in San Francisco, should be organized, on | although the Governor-General has issued a decree 
the zround that the present police organization is al- | against the slave-trade, the non-suppressal of which 
together inadequate to secure the public safety. he declares to be “‘ hurtful to the slavery of the 
In a portion of the Seventeenth Ward, inhabited | island, which is the basis and foundation of its 
mainly by Germans, there has for some time been | wealth and prosperity.” All Governors and Lieu- 
a deep-seated feeling of hostility toward the new po- | tenant-Governors are directed to remove all per- 
lice. On the 12th of July the police attempted to | sons whom they may consider implicated in the 
arrest some persons who were making a disturb- | landing of slaves to some other place.——The Em- 
ance in the street; a desperate fight ensued, in| peror of //aité has raised his own salary from 
which the police were assailed with brickbats and | 150,000 to 200,000 dollars a year ; the dollars, how- 
other missiles, and were finally driven off. Shots | ever, are those of Haiti, which are only six cents 
were fired by both parties, one of which occasioned | of our currency. 

the death of a German named John Miller, who} From Merico we receive our usual monthly in- 
appears to have taken no part in the fight. For | stallment of revolutionary and insurrectionary 
two or three days there was a great excitement | news. The leading insurgent now appears to be 
among the inhabitants of the district, and the mil- | one Juan Vicario, who has just plundered the city 
itary were kept under arms to preserve the peace. | of Yguala, putting to death some sixty of the in- 
But no further serious results followed._—A sin- | habitants, who had taken refuge in the church,— 
gular development has occurred in cause cclébre of | The Government and the Church are no nearer te 
Mrs. Cunningham, who was recently acquitted of | a reconciliation. 

the charge of murdering Dr. Burdell. She had| The States of Central America make little pro- 
instituted proceedings to establish the fact of her | gress in putting the affairs of Nicaragua upen a 
marriage with the deceased, in favor of which tes- | satisfactory footing.—More than a hundred of the 
timony was adduced which seemed to render a | deserters from Walker’s army, now in Costa Rica, 
decision in her favor probable. Still further to | have put their names to a manifesto expressive of 
strengthen her case, and to secure in her own hands | their gratitude for the kind treatment they have 
the whole of Burdell’s large estate, she announced | received. 

that she was enciente by him, and her appearance | GREAT BRITAIN. 

corroborated her assertion. As the proper time| The Oaths Bill, so modified as to allow Jews to 
approached, she requested Doctor Uhl, who had | sit in Parliament, which passed the Commons, has 
acted as her medical adviser, to procure for her a | been rejected by the Peers. Mr. Rothschild there- 
new-born child, to be passed off as her own. After | upon resigned his seat, and a new election was 
consultation with the District-Attorney, Doctor | ordered, at which of course he will be again chosen, 
Uhl fell in with her proposition, and an infant was | Lord John Russell, after an animated debate, ob- 
procured from the Hospital, and having been prop- | tained leave to bring in a new bill admitting Jews 
erly marked, so as to be identified, was taken to the | to sit, by the simple action of the Commons; allud- 
residence of Mrs.Cunningham, She immediately | ing to which, in the Peers, Lord Campbell gave it 
feigned herself in labor-pangs, and soon the child | as his opinion that if the Commons, acting inde- 
was produced as hers, The police, who had been | pendently of the Lords, made the requisite change 
on the watch, entered at this moment, and arrested in the form of the oath, a revolution would result. 
her, together with a number of persons whom she ———The subject of ‘free emigration” of negroes 
had engaged as her assistants, among whom was a from Africa, is exciting much attention, especially 
Doctor Catlin, who was apparently acting as ac- | in connection with the recent action of the French 
coucheur. The infant was taken away and given | Government. In reply to an address upox this 
to its own mother, Mrs. Cunningham persisting in | subject, the Queen gave assurance of an earnest de- 
claiming it as her own lawful child. | sire to discourage all schemes for the emigration of 
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negrees, that are calculated to promote slavery.— 
As the time for the laying of the Submarine Tele- 
graph Cable draws nigh, grave apprehensions of 
the success of the enterprise are suggested. The 
newspapers point out many alleged defects in the 
arrangements and machinery to be made use of for 
this purpose. The original plan was for the two 
vessels contuining the cable to proceed together to 
the middle point of the distance, when, the cable 
being joined, one was to steer for the American and 
the other for the European terminus. It has now 
been determined to lay down the wire in a continu- 
ous line from Valentia Bay to Newfoundland, the 
Niagara taking the first half to the middle of the 
Atlantic, and the cable from the Agamemnon being 
joined on, that vessel is to lay the remainder. All 
the four vessels belonging to the expedition will 
thus remain together during the entire operation.-— 
Mr. Thackeray, who had been proposed as a mem- 
ber of Parliament for Oxford, has been defeated by 
a small majority. —A memorial has been erected in 
the church of Boston, Lincolnshire, to John Cotton, 
who, having been vicar of that place, removed to 
New England, where he was instrumental in found- 


ing the city of Boston.—An Order in Council has | 
been issued granting to Prince Albert the title of | 


Prince Consort during the joint lives of himself and 
the Queen. Heretofore the Prince has had no En- 
glish title.—The Queen desired Mr. Dickens and 
his company of amateurs to represent at Windsor 
Castle the play of The Frozen Deep, which they 
have performed for the benefit of the widow of Mr. 
Jerrold. Mr. Dickens, in the name of the com- 
pany, refused unless they were to be received as 
guests.—A screw steam schooner, the /ox, has been 
dispatched by Lady Franklin upon the forlorn hope 


of discovering traces of the missing Arctic explor- 
ers. She carries supplies for an absence of two years. 
A formidable mutiny has broken out among 


the native troopsin India. A feeling of discontent 
has been observed for some time, growing appa- 
rently out of apprehension that the Government 
intended to force them to becoine Christians. The 
cartridges supplied to them, the ends of which 
they must bite off, were said to be greased with 
the fit of unclean animals. Early in May, the 
regiments at Lucknow, in the newly-acquired prov- 
ince of Oude, refused to receive these cartridges ; 
they were disarmed, and shut up in their canton- 
ments. About the same tiie, the native cavalry 
and artillery at Meerut, in like manner refused 
to receive the cartridges, and were arrested and 
placed in confinement. On the 10th, the entire 
body of native troops broke out into open mutiny, 
and although there were at Meerut 2200 European 
troops, before they could be assembled the station 
was in flames, and a large number of women and 
children were barbarously murdered. The muti- 
neers then set out for Delhi, summoning their com- 
rades to join them in resisting the attempt at con- 
version. ‘lhe appeal met with a prompt response, 
and an immediate onslaught was made upon the 
few European residents, many of whom were kill- 
ed. The arsenal was blown up by Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
insurgents, of whom it is said 1500 lost their lives 
by the explosion. A king was proclaimed in the 
person of the son of a former Mogul emperor. 
That the mutiny has spread widely is certain, hew 
widely can not yet be known; but not less than 
thirty-two regiments have revolted, and bands of 
mutincers were scattering themselves all over the 


|country. At the lowest estimate, the less by mu- 
| tiny, desertion, and disbandment, is 30,000 men. 
| The Governor-General issued a proclamation, de- 
claring that nothing had been, or would be done by 
| the Government to affect the free exercise of relig- 
| ion or caste by every class of the people. In the 
| mean time troops were concentrated as rapidly as 
possible in the neighborhood of Delhi, which city 
was at the latest date closely invested, and its cap- 
ture was hourly anticipated. General Anson, the 
Commander-in-Chief, while on his way to Delhi, 
died of cholera on the 27th of May. The Govern- 
| ment at home have taken prompt measures to meet 
this greatemergency. Sir Colin Campbell received 
the appointment of Commander-in-Chief, and set 
out for India at twenty-four hours’ notice. Prep- 
| arations were made to send out 20,000 men, in 
| steamers and sailing-vessels. These vessels are to 
| forfeit £30 a day for every day beyond seventy oc- 
cupied in the passage to Calcutta, and to receive 
a premium of £60 for each day saved from that 
time. 





FRANCE. 

The elections for members of the Legislative 
Assembly have been held. In Paris the Opposi- 
tion succeeded in electing six members, MM. Car- 
| not, Goudchaux, Cavaignac, Ollivier, and Dari- 
j}mon, In the provinces, all the Government can- 
| didates, with but four exceptions, were chosen. 
The entire number of votes cast was 6,136,664, of 
which the Opposition had only 571,850, and the 
Government 6,471,888, there being 92,917 votes 
lost and null. The Government majority is greater 
than upon any previous occasion, and the Mont/eur 
says that this result ‘* must satisfy the friends of 
public peace, and all who feel how important it is 
for the glory and prosperity of France to have a 
strong and popular government. During the 
course of eight years, the number of dissentients, 
instead of increasing, has diminished ; France has 
now judged them five times, and has not changed 
her opinion.” —A conspiracy, described as the most 
serious that has ever been entered into against the 
life of the Emperor, has been brought to light. It 
appears to have been connected with the rising in 
Italy, which we note below. A chosen band of ten 
or twelve persons was deputed to take the life of 
Napoleon, whereupon a provisional government 
was to be proclaimed, and revolution was to be 
announced in every part of Southern Europe. The 
ramifications of the plot extended to Spain, as well 
as to Italy. The authorities profess to have abund- 
ant proof of the existence of the plot, and of the 
complicity of the persons arrested. Among the 
proofs are said to be a portion of the papers of Maz- 
zini, containing lists of the conspirators. The 
Moni‘eur announces that three of the intended as- 
sassins have been arrested and await their trial. 
Four others, among whom are Mazzini and Ledru 
Rollin, are safe in England.—Several newspapers 
have received ‘* warnings,”’ in consequence of arti- 
cles commenting too freely upon the elections.— 
It is affirmed that the French Government have 
entered into a contract with a mercantile house at 
Marseilles, to transport into the French colonies a 
large number of free negroes from the African 
coast, and that the first vessel has actually been 
dispatched for this purpose.—The army in Algeria 
has had successful engagements with the insurg- 
ent Arabs.—Béranger, the famous song-writer, 
died at Paris, July 16, at the age of 77 vears. The 
Government took charge of his funeral obsequies, 
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quite as much, however, to forestall any po pepater | 
demonstration as to do honor to the poet. Asa 
mark of respect to his memory, the name of the 
street where he lived is to be changed from Rue 
Vendjme to Rue Béranger. 

ITALY. 

There has been an abortive attempt at a general 
revolution throughout Italy. At Leghorn an at- 
tack was made upon the principal guard-house, 
which was repulsed with considerable loss. The 
Genoese steamer Cagliuri, on its voyage from Turin 
to Genoa, was seized by the insurgents, who made 
a descent upon the Neapolitan island of Ponsa, 
where they landed arms and ammunition, and lib- 
erated the political prisoners confined there. A 
frigate made its appearance, captured the steamer, 
and sent troops in pursuit of the insurgents, who 
had made their escape. These, with the liberated 
prisoners, attacked the gendarmes in the Neapoli- 
tan province of Salerno, but were defeated and dis- 
per-ed. The authorities in Genoa had received in- 
formation of the proposed rising in that city, and 
were in readiness to meet it; the troops were or- 
dered to patrol the streets, and made numerous ar- 
rests, besides seizing large quantities of arms and 
ammunition. This wide-spread plot thus failed at 
every point. The French papers affirm that the 
Italian émeute was only a portion of a much more 
extended scheme framed by Mazzini, Ledru-Rol- 
lin, and other revolutionists, and that it embraced, 
among other things, an attempt upon the life of 
Louis Napoleon.—A convention is to be signed 
between the sovereigns of the Italian States, with 
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‘the exception of the King of Sardinia, cuarantee- 
ing to aid each other in case of insurrection. 
SPAIN. 

A revolutionary movement which broke out in 
Spain was suppressed with little difficulty, but nu- 
merous arrests were mide in Madrid, Seville, Mal- 
aga, and other towns. In Madrid the number of 
arrests is stated to have exceeded 1500. At Seville 
great severity was exercised ; the prisoners were 
carried in carts to the place of execution, and drawn 
up in a line, and fired upon by a company of sol- 
diers ; more than a hundred were executed.—It is 
now said that the Spanish government, after some 
hesitation, has decided to accept the offer of medi- 
ation on the Mexican question, urged upon it by 
the French and English embassadors. 

THE EAST. 

Nothing of special importance has béen done in 
the Chinese war beyond fitting out an expedition 
to destroy the fleets of junks lying in the creeks 
opening into Canton River. In Canton a severe 
famine prevails. No active operations were an- 
ticipated until late in the autumn, and these might 
be suspended in case it should be found necessary 
to detain in India the troops destined for China. 

In Java some resistance had been offered to the 
Dutch authorities. <A fight occurred on the 15th 
of April between the troops and a large body of in- 
surgents, in which a number of the former lost their 
lives.— Some excitement had arisen among the 
Dutch in consequence of a report that the English 
had taken possession of the Cocos Islands near 
Java for a coaling station. 
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Married or Single, by the Author of “ Hope 


Leslie,’ etc. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
A new generation of readers has come upon the 
stage since the publication of “* Hope Leslie” and 
‘*Redwood” won an enviable rank for the author 
of these volumes among the most honored writers 
of fiction in English literature. Upon her first ap- 
pearance in print she was welcomed with genial 
enthusiasm, and from that time to the present her 
position in the field of letters of which Miss Edge- 
worth and Miss Austen were such brilliant orna- 
ments, has scarcely been called in question, even 
by the most fastidious criticism. Her fame has 
been as solid in duration as it was rapid in acquisi- 
tion. She was distinguished from the first by the 
depth and wisdom of her views of life, the natural 
kindliness of her sympathies, her keen perception 
of the most evanescent lights and shades of socie- 
ty, and the graceful ease and vigor of her descrip- 
tions. Her shrewd insight into character was 
never quickened by malice or the love of satire. 
She always sought for some touch of mercy, some 
redeeming trait, even in those creations of her pen 
which betray the most repulsive sides of human 
nature. But the peculiar charm of Miss Sedge- 
wick’s novels was their wonderful truthfulness. 
She was always in earnest with her readers, and 
though using the vehicle of fiction for the communi- 
cation of lofty and pure sentiments, was as intent 
on accuracy of thought and delineation as if she 
had been preparing a scientific work. Since her 
name has | 80 pr t in the literature of 
her country, a cloud of other writers has arisen in 
the same department, but none of them has eclipsed 








Patices 


the brightness of her fame. Many novels of more 
ambitious pretensions, from time to time, have eap- 
tivated the public ear; some compare favorably 
with her own in the quiet, domestic sphere, where 
she is peculiarly at home, but no one has received 
the stamp of superiority from the verdict of intelli- 
gent readers, in point of naturalness, fidelity to 
truth, and vigorous effect with simplicity of expres- 
sion. The present work is of a similar character to 
that of her previous stories. The plot is free from 
complicated details, though rich in impressive situ- 
ations. It is marked throughout by the fine dis- 
crimination of personal traits, which is a never-fail- 
ing feature of her productions. The scene is laid 
in no far distant period, and presents a living pic- 
ture of the prevailing manners and humors of fash- 
ionable life at this moment. She paints in real 
colors the weaknesses of the day, mingled with 
the characteristic virtues which are never entirely 
lost even in the most frivolous and the most cor- 
rupt times. Her pen has lost none of its elasticity 
with the lapse of years; her eve sends as keen a 
glance as ever into the recesses of the human heart; 
her feelings are as fresh and vouthful as when she 
first depicted the experience of young lovers ; and 
her latest work exhilits all the vitality, shrewd- 
nevs of observation, delicacy of moral tone, warmth 
of affection, and sweet religious wisdom w hich 
marked the promise of her a 

A Child’s /lis‘ory of rece, by Jonx Bonner 
(published by Harper and lro hers), forms an ap- 
propriate sequel to the “‘ Child’s Histories of the 
United States and Rome,” by the same author. 
Lhe work is constructed on a similar plan to those 
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popular juveniles, presenting the salient events of 
the Grecian annais in a simple and almost collo- 
quial style, enlivened by the liberal use of striking 
illustrations. Mr. Bonner draws a sharp line be- 
tween the legendary age of Greece and the period 
of authentic history, although he relates the won- 
derful traditions of the primeval times in a pleas- 
ant narrative. Nor is the interest of his volumes 
limited to youthful readers. They furnish an ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of Grecian his- 
tory, and may tempt those who are not already 
familiar with the subject to the perusal of the elab- 
orate works of Thirlwall and Grote. 

Chile Con Carne ; or, the Camp and the Field, by 
8. Compton Surry, M.D. (Published by Miller 
and Curtis.) Dr. Compton Smith was attached to 
General Taylor’s division in Mexico, in the capac- 
ity of surg@on, and has composed this volume from 
materials gathered in the experience of his cam- 
paigns. He unites the qualities of an intelligent 
observer and an agreeable narrator. The title of 
his book signifies ‘‘ red pepper and meat,’’ and, in 
accordance with its meaning, he has served up a 
substantial dish, somewhat highly seasoned. On 
first joining the ‘Texas Rifles” the author found 
himself in strange company. The volunteers con- 
sisted of persons from every class of society, from 
conspicuous statesmen and rhetorical politicians to 
jolly representatives of the ‘‘finest pisantry,” 
wealthy planters and professional men, students, 
clerks, backwoodsmen, Indian fighters, and every 
variety of the genus universal of adventurers. 
Among this motley group the facile doctor soon 
establishes his position, and becomes as merry a 
roysterer as the rest of them. In the composition 
of his work he has drawn largely upon the recital 
of odd incidents made during the idleness of the 
camp by his respectable confréres, combining with 
their fluent episodes an account of several of the 
important military operations of which he was a 
witness. He has thrown fresh light upon numer- 
ous scenes in the Mexican war, and given a lively 
exhibition of the character and manners of the na- 
tive population. 

The Northwest Coast ; or, Three Years’ Residence 
in Washington Territory, by James G. Swan, 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) Every per- 
sonal narrative of a residence in the comparatively 
unsettled portions of our vast Western territory, if 
drawn up with tolerable fairness and intelligence, 
is a positive addition to our fund of geographical 
information, and usually forms a singularly at- 
tractive species of reading. The present work 
possesses both of the qualities alluded to in an em- 
inent degree. The region which it describes, lying 


between the Straits of Fuca and the Columbia | 


River, has never been thoroughly explored by 
travelers on the Northwest Coast since the times 
of Meares and Vancouver, and hence we have only 


meagre and unsatisfactory reports of its character | 


and resources. Shoal-water Bay, which was the 
centre of Mr. Swan's operations during the period 
of which his volume treats, is situated on the north 


of Columbia River, at about the forty-second de-_ 


gree of north latitude. It was first discovered by 
Lieutenant Meares, commanding the English ship 
Felice, July 5, 1788. Since that time it has re- 
ceived little attention from navigators until 1852, 
when it was surveyed by Lieutenant Alden, in the 
United States steamer Active. It was in the same 
year that the author arrived at the Bay, where he 
feund scarcely more than a dozen white inhabit- 


ants. The Bay is a broad sheet of water, abound- 
ing in shoals, as its name indicates, but worn into 
deep channels by the rivers which run into it, and 
affording good anchorage and a plenty of water. 
The shoals are covered with shell-fish, especially 
oysters, which form the principal article of export. 
Clams, crabs of large size and delicious flavor, 
shrimps, muscles, and a small species of sand-lob- 
ster, are among the marine delicacies with which 
the waters abound. Salmon and sturgeon of a su- 
perior quality are taken in great numbers by the 
Indians, and form the chief item in the stock of 
provisions which they lay by for their winter use. 
The rivers and mountain streams abound with 
trout. The shores of the Bay are mostly composed 
of high banks of sandy clay, interspersed with strata 
of shells and remains of forest trees that have been 
buried for ages. Several small rivers, running 
through rich prairie land, empty into the Bay. 
The prairies have a luxuriant covering of grass, 
which makes excellent hay, as well as fine graz- 
ing for cattle. Elk, deer, and antelope are numer- 
ous, and find plenty to eat at all seasons of the 
year. Besides these wild animals, there are black 
bears, wolves, lynxes, panthers, and otters and 
beavers in the streams. Raccoons, foxes, rabbits, 
skunks, squirrels, minks, and martins, are also 
found in abundance, together with a singular spe- 
cies of rat, of a very mischievous nature, called the 
“‘bush-tailed rat.” Of birds there is a remarkable 
variety. The air is clouded with flocks of black 
and white swans, white geese, Canada geese, 
brant, sheldrake, cormorants, loon, mallard ducks, 
canvas-backs, teal, curlew, snipe, plover, pheas- 
ant, quail, pigeons, and robins. Fat, oily peli- 
cans abound in the summer months, affording a 
luscious banquet to the Indians, who devour their 
coarse flesh with the unction of epicures, 

The climate of this region is singularly mild, and 
never so cold as in the same parallel of latitude on 
the Atlantic coast. This is in accordance with the 
theory of Mr. Lorin Blodget, in his recent great 
work on American Climatology, and is accounted 
for by the author from the fact that the wind Llows 
almost invariably from the ocean. During the win- 
ter months the wind is generally from the south to 
the southeast, veering at times to the southwest. 
The only severe cold is felt when the wind blows 
from the northeast, and then the effects are precise- 
ly the same as the northwest winds in the Atlantic 
| States ; but excessive cold seldom continues longer 
than twelve or fourteen days, when the wind re- 
turns to the south, and a warm rain brings on a 
thaw. Itisa remarkable fact that although Wash- 
ington Territory is in the same latitude as Nova 
Scotia, yet the climate is as mild in winter as 
| Pennsylvania, nor is the heat of summer so op- 
| pressive as in the same parallel east of the Rocky 
| Mountains. 

The description given by the author of the In- 
dians in the region of the Columbia River is filled 
with curious details, and is in a high degree in- 
structive. The general conclusions which he de- 
rives from his observations are not without signifi- 
cance. The Indian is so essentially different from 
| the white man in his habits, feelings, and passions, 
that little hope can be entertained of his civiliza- 
tion. He has no wish to adopt either the white 
man’s style of living, or his language, or his relig- 
ion. His whole nature must be changed before he 





; ean even approach the standard of civilization. 


The Indian has an innate aversion to every species 
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of regular labor. Agriculture especially is repug- | 


nant to his taste. If paid, he will indeed work for 
the whites, but never like a white man. Every 
thing he does is by fits and starts. If put in a 
field, he will exert himself heroically for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and then must sit down for an hour 
to rest. He prefers work which will to some ex- 
tent tax his ingenuity. He will spend whole days 
in fashioning a paddle or a spear, or in taking the 
lock of his gun to pieces, merely for the amusement 
of cleaning it and putting it together again. He 
is fond of using tools, and readily learns the use of 
the axe, the saw, and the plane; he likes to forge 
knives and daggers from files and rasps, and can 
easily do many simple kinds of blacksmith’s work. 
One peculiarity is noticed by the author. The In- 
dian always draws his knife toward him, holding 
a stick as we do a quill te make a pen; or when 
the wood is too large to hold in that manner, he 
werks with the knife as we should with a draw- 
shave. The Indian is more willing to work for | 
the white than for himself. He does not appre- 

ciate the advantage of a division of laber. Each | 
one works by himself, and for himself.—Mr. Swan | 
is evidently a practical man, and more at home on | 
the deck of a ship than at a writing-desk. But, | 
apart from the copious and valuable information | 
contained in his volume, it is not destitute of lit- | 
erary merit in its clearness and accuracy of state- | 
ment, and the unpretending and vigorous simplici- | 
ty of its style. 

Thoughts, Feelings, and Fancies, by C. NesTELL 
Bover. (Published by Wiley and Halsted.) Com- 
plete success in the composition of a work of this 
character is so rare an achievement, that even free- 
dom from failure must be regarded as a merit. It 
is a collection of aphorisms suggested by the expe- 
rience of the author, who, judging from his book, is 
not only a man of affairs, but one of studious hab- 
its and cultivated tastes. They are more remark- 
able for their good sense than for their brilliancy or 
point, and although their perusal may produce no 
intense excitement, it must exercise a pure and 
wholesome influence. 

Ca f of the Pilgrims; or, the Life and Time of 
Willi .m Brewster, by the Rev. Asupet. STEELE. 





(Published by J. B. Lippincott and Co.) For the | 


first time, the venerable ruling elder of the prim- 
itive Plymouth Church finds a full and authentic 
biography in this volume. ‘The author, who is 


connected by intimate family ties with the wor-| 
thies of the Old Colony, has used an exemplary | 


diligence in exploring the sources of information 
in ancient records and traditions, and bas woven 
them together in a lucid and instructive narrative. 
His manner has few of the graces of historical com- 
position, but the thorough, and even exhaustive 
method in which he has treated the subject, will 
give his monograph a permanent authority. 

A History of Rome, by Henry G. Livpr.t, D.D. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The pecul- 
iar features of this version of the ever-memorable 
Roman history consist in its clearness of arrange- 
ment, its popular method of treatment, and the 
simple beauty of its style. Dr. Liddell lays no 
claim to original discoveries nor profound analysis, 
but he has condensed the most valuable fruits of 
modern historical research into an uncommonly 
luminous and agreeable narrative. 

Pronouncing Reading Book of the French Lan- 
guag, by E. Annovtt. (Published by Hickling, 


in the attempt to master the principles of French 
pronunciation, and are not content with a parrot- 
like imitation of the so-called Parisian accent, will 
find a valuable aid to their endeavors in this in- 
genious and able volume. It presents a curious 
system of phonetics applied to French orthoepy, 
which can not indeed be comprehended at a glance, 
but which will well reward the labor of investiga- 
tion. Without being competent to speak with 
much authority on the subject, in our opinion the 
system is not complete—some of the sounds are 
represented by doubtful symbols—and in one or 
two instances the same symbol is appropriated to 
different sounds (a grave defect in phonetics), or 
else no distinction is recognized between sounds 
that are always distinguished by ai accurate ear. 
For instance, the sounds of the letter a in the words 
patte and /a are represented by precisely the same 
phonetic symbol—so also are the sounds of o in 
ecole and homme—which, we submit, is ‘* confound- 
ing the substance.” Still, we regard Professor 
Arnoult’s work as a great advance on the Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries commonly in vogue, and in- 
comparably superior to the usual method of catch- 
ing the French pronunciation merely by the ear, 
without a nice comparison with the elementary 
English sounds in all cases where such comparison 
is possible. The Professor's introductory remarks 
and explanations are expressed with great pun- 
gency, and give one a high idea both of his sense 
and his enthusiasm. 

The Rove of Ashurst is a new novel, by Mrs, 
Marsh, illustrative of modern English society, 
and characterized by the insight into human na- 
ture and happy touches of description for which 
that popular writer is remarkable. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) 

Mormonism, its Leaders and Designs, by Joux 
Hype, Jun. (Published by W. P. Fetridge and 
Co.) The revelations of Mormon life presented in 
this volume are absolutely startling, although they 
contain intrinsic evidence of credibility, The au- 
thor was formerly one of the leaders of the com- 
munity in Utah, and writes from personal knowl- 
edge of the interior condition which he describes. 
Hiis pictures of the mental perversion and moral 
degradation of the Mormons, though often to the 
last degree disgusting, open an instructive chapter 
in the history of human absurdity. 

Wild Northern Scenes, by 8. H. Hammonp, 
(Published by Derby and Jackson.) Another re- 
cord of a summer's recreation among the mountains, 
by an author whose spirited delineations of natural 
scenery and sporting adventure have heretofore 
furnished a fund of amusement to numerous read- 
ers, His narrative is diversified by naive personal 
| confessions, stories originally related around the 
hunter's fire, reminiscences of odd incidents by 
flood and field, and is always lively and agreea- 
ble. 

Adventures and Missionary Labors in the Interior 
of Africa, by T. J. Bowen. (Published by Shel- 
don, Blakeman, and Co.) With great modesty of 
statement, Mr. Bowen, an energetic and intelligent 
missionary of the Baptist Board, here contributes 
his quota to our rapidly-increasing stock of African 
knowledge. He describes, for the first time, sev- 
eral important places in the interior, and presents 
ample details with regard to the religion, language, 
and social customs of the natives. His book fur- 
nishes a trustworthy authority, and is of undoubted 
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value to the ethnological student. 
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CCENTRIC CHARACTER.—One of the most 
prominent characteristics which strike an ob- 
server of human life, is the sulky, sleepy, common- 
sense which shapes, guides, and limits its affairs ; 
acommon-sense fruitful of definite opinions, crea- 
tive of stable works, solid, persevering, consistent, 
intolerant of innovation, contemptuous of abstract 
truth and ideal right, and most sublimely content 
with itself. This common intelligence, the de- 
mocracy of reason, the wits love to stigmatize as 
stupidity, because it rigorously resists all substitu- 
tion of smart sayings for commodious institutions, 
and is insensible to the value of all thoughts which 
will not hitch on to things. It believes in bread, 
beef, houses, laws, trade, talent, the prices-current, 
the regular course of events, and, perhaps, in the 
spirituality of table-knockings; it disbelieves in 
total abstinence, woman’s rights, transcendental- 
ism, perfectability, and tothe humane interrogation 
‘Am I not a man and a brother?” it stoutly an- 
swers, ‘No, you are not!’ The great merit of 
this common-sense consists in its representing the 
average intellect and conscience of the civilized 
world—of that portion of intelligence, morality, 
and Christianity which has been practically embod- 
ied in life and active power. It destroys pretense 
and quackery, and tests genius and heroism, It 
changes with the progress of society ; persecutes in 
one age what it adopts in the next; its martyrs of 


the sixteenth century are its precedents and expo- | 


nents of the nineteenth; and a good part of the 
common-sense of an elder day is the common non- 
sense of our own. 
were it not continually nourished by the new and 

freshening life poured into it by the creative think- 

ers whom it denounces as unpractical visionaries. 

It always yields in the end to every person who 

represents a higher intellectual, moral, or spiritual 

energy than its own, and the grandest achievement 

of individual power is the conception of a new 

thought of such indestructible and victorious vital- 

ity, that it breaks through all the obstacles which 

obstruct the passage of heresies into truisms, and | 
converts private opinion into common-sense. 

It would seem to be a good law of life that men 
should be thus associated in mental recognition of | 
common principles of intelligence, level to their or- | 
dinary actions ; and thus present a solid bulwark of | 
sound character, on which pretension should try | 
its tricks and nonsense spend its fury in vain, but | 
which genuine intellectual or moral energy might 
upset or overleap. The great office of common- | 
sense is to set up the general wisilom and the gen- | 
eral will against the caprices of individual opinion 
and the excesses of self-will. 
proverbs constitute a kind of intellectual currency, | 
issued, apparently, on the authority of human na- 
ture, and based on the experience of sixty centu- 
ries. The deviations from its established order, 
whether the deviations of whim or the deviations 
of genius, it calls Eccentricity. The essential char- 
acteristic of this order consists in its disposing 
things according to their mutual relations—the 
natural relations they would assume in practical 
life, provided they received no twists from individ- 
ual vani y, or conceit, or passion. Eccentricity is 
the disturbance of the relations enjoined by com- 
mon-sense, and a habit of looking at things, not in | 


Its maxims and | 
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It would decay and die out | 


| their relations to each other, but in their relations 
to the dominant willfulness of the individual. Its 
| most ordinary form is the rebellion of mediocrity 
| against the laws of its own order. When this 
proceeds on any grounds of original disposition, it 
soon exalts caprice into a principle and organizes 
crotchets into character. Men of this stamp, in 
| whose huddled minds disorder is welded together 
by a kind of crazy force of individuality, common- 
ly pass for more than they are worth. Their self- 
| will, the parent of boundless impudence and furious 
| Self-assertion, gives audacity to intellectual little- 
| ness, raciness to intellectual anarchy, and a certain 
| flash and sparkle to meanness and malice. The 
| little brain they have, thus galvanized by constant 
| contact with the personal pronoun, presents a grand 
exhibition of mediocrity in convulsions, of spite 
in spasms, of impulses in insurrection animating 
| thoughts in heaps. Commonplaces are made to 
look like novelties by being shot forth in hysteric 
bursts. Startling paradoxes are created out of in- 
verted truisms. The delirium of impatient sensa- 
tions is put forward as the rapture of heaven-scal- 
ing imaginations. Yet. through all the jar, and 
| discord, and fussy miscreativeness of such chaotic 
minds there runs an unmistakable individuality, 
by which you can discriminate one crazy head 
from another, and refer the excesses of each to their 
roots in character. 

It is only, however, when eccentricity connects 
itself with genius that we have its raciest and 
most riotous disregard of the restraints of custom 
and the maxims of experience. Sane and healthy 
genius, it is true, is often at war with recognized 
principles without being eccentric. If it violates 
the conventional order, and disturbs the practical 
relations of things, it is because it discerns a high- 
er order, and discovers relations more essential. 
Eccentricity views things in relation to its own 
crotchet ; genius in relation to a new idea. There 
is a world-wide difference between the eccentric 
fanaticism of John of Munster and the religious 
genius of Martin Luther, though both assailed the 
established order. But genius itself sometimes 
falls under the dominion of willfulness and whim, 
and then creates magnificent crotchets of its own. 
Let us now survey this two-fold eccentricity of or- 
dinary and extraordinary minds, as it appears in 
social life, in the arena of politics and government, 
in religion, and, in its more refined expression, in 
literature and art. 

In regard to the eccentricities of character de- 


| veloped in social life, the most prominent relate to 
| the freaks of impulse and passion. 


In most old 


| communities there is a common-sense even in sen- 


suality. Vice itself gets gradually digested into 
a system, is amenable to certain laws of conven- 
tional propriety and honor, has for its object simply 
the gratification of its appetites, and frowns with 


| quite a conservative air on all new inventions, all 
| untried experiments in iniquity. 


There is of.en, 
for instance, in gluttony, a solid and stolid respect- 
ability, a calm and grand devotion of the whole 
man to the gastronomic ecstasy, which evinces 
that appetite has been organized into faith and life. 
Thus Doctor Johnson, at a Lord Mayor's dinner, 
committed the scandalous impropriety of talking 
wit and wisdom to an alderman by his side, who 
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desired to concentrate his whole energies on the | 
turtle. ‘ Sir,’’ said the alderman, in a tone and | 
with a look of awful rebuke, “in attempting to | 
listen to your long sentences, and give you a short 
answer, I have swallowed two pieces of green fat, | 
without tasting the flavor. I beg you to let me 
enjoy my present happiness in peace.” Examples 
might be multiplied of the gravity and sobriety 
which vices assume when they are institutions as 
well as appetites. 

But the spoiled children of wealth, rank, and 
fashion, soon profess themselves bored with this 
time-honored, instituted, and decorous dissolute- 
ness, and demand something more stimulating and 
piquant, something which will tickle vanity and 
plume will. A certain crazy vehemence of indi- 
vidual life, in which impatience with restraint is 
combined with a desire to startle, leads them to 
attempt to scale the eminences of immorality by 
originalities in lawlessness and discoveries in di- 
abolism. Despising the timid science of the old 
fogies of sensuality, these bright young fellows let 
loose all the reins of restraint, flame out in all the 
volatilities of sin and vagaries of vice, and aim to 
realize a festivity dashed with insanity and spiced 
with satanic pride. They desire not merely wine 
but the “ devil’s wine ;” somethiag which will give 
a zest, a sharp, tingling, fearful, wicked relish to 
excess. They have a kind of ‘hunger and thirst 
after unrighteousness ;” and, poets in dissipation, 
pursue a constantly receding ideal of frantic de- 
light. Their deity of pleasure is the bewitching 
daughter of sin and death, who streams mocking- 
ly before their inward vision with flushed cheeks, 
crazy, sparkling eyes, and mad, disheveled tress- 
es. Such were Buckingham, Rochester, Wharton, 
Queensbury—noble roués, high in the peerage of 
debauch, whose brilliant rascality illustrates the 
annals of eccentric libertinism ; who devoted their 
lives, fortunes, and sacred honor to the rights of 
reprobates, and raised infamy itself to a kind of 
fame—men who had a sublime ambition to become 
heroes in sensuality, and seem to have taken for 
their model that Dionysius of Sicily whom Plu- 
tarch commemorates as having prolonged a drunk- 
en feast through ninety days. Rochester, when 
he fell into the hands of Bishop Burnet, could 
hardly recollect the time when he had been sober, 
and might, with the amiable simplicity recorded 
of another inebriate, have staggered into an intel- 
ligence office, to know where he had been for the 
last ten years. Wharton, bragging to Swift of his 
drunken frolics, was advised by that cynical sat- 
irist to vary his caprices a little, and take a frolic 
to be virtuous. Indeed, in these men, the “ wet 
damnation” of drunkenness seems to have filtered 
through their senses into their souls, so as to make 
reason reel, and conscience stagger, and the whole 
man to decline from an immoral into an unmoral 
being. Yet this suicide of sou) and body is, by 
these disciples and martyrs of pleasure, ludicrous- 
ly misnamed “life.” Its philosophy is concen- 
trated in a remark made by George Selwyn, as he 
surveyed himself in the glass, the day after a he- 
roic debauch: ‘I look and feel villainously bad,” 
he said; ‘ but, hang it, it is life—it is life.” 

These devotees and fanatics of pleasure represent 
that form of eccentricity in which the head seems 
too small for the passions of the individual to move 
about in, and they accordingly appear to craze and 
rend the brain in the desperate effort to escape from 








their prison. But there are other eccentrics in 





whom we observe the opposite process, persons 
whose thoughts and feelings are all turned inward, 
and group or huddle round some conceit of their 
willfulness, some hobby of their intellect, or some 
master disposition of their selfishness. These are 
the men who gradually become insane on some one 
darling peculiarity of character, which is exagger- 
ated into huge size by assiduous training. It is, 
as Sir Thomas Browne would say, ‘‘an acorn in 
their young brows which grows to an oak in their 
old heads.’’ Conceit, for instance, often ends in 
making a man mentally and morally deaf and blind. 
He hears nothing but the whispers of vanity, he 
sees nothing but what is reflected in the mirrer of 
self-esteem, though society all the while may be 
on the broad grin or in a civil titter at his pomp- 
ous nothingness. He will doubt every thing be- 
fore he doubts his own importance ; and his folly, 
being based on a solid foundation of self-delusion, 
steals out of him in the most unconscious and inno- 
cent way in the world. Thus the proud Duke of 
Somerset, whose conceit was in his rank and his 
long line of forefathers, once declared that he sin- 
cerely pitied Adam because he had no ancestors. 
The Earl of Buchan, a poor aristocrat, was accus- 
tomed to brood in his Edinburgh garret over the 
deeds and splendors of his ancestors, until he iden- 
tified himself with them, and would startle his ac- 
quaintances with the remark, “‘ When I was in 
Palestine with Richard of the Lion heart,” or, ‘‘ As 
I was going to see the execution of Charles the 
First,”’ such and such things occurred. His greater 
brother, Erskine, the glory of Westminster Hall, was 
an egotist of genius, and was such a spendthrift 
of the personal pronoun, that Cobbett, who was 
once printing one of his speeches, stopped in the 
middle, giving as his reason, that at this point the 
**]’s” in his fount of type gave out, and he could 
not proceed. This egotism, which in Erskine was 
mingled with genius and good-nature, often frets 
itself into a morbid unreasonableness which is 
satire-proof. Thus we heard but the other day of 
an eccentric German who prosecuted an author 
who had anticipated him in the publication of an 
invention, on the ground that the idea had been 
abstracted from his own head through a process of 
animal magnetism. But the most sovereign and 
malignant of these eccentric egotists was undoubt- 
edly Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who, while 
she lived, was the most terrible creature in Great 
Britain. She bullied Queen Anne, and she hen- 
pecked the Great Duke himself, who, serene as a 
summer morning in a tempest of bullets, cowered 
in his own palace before her imperious will. She 
defied every thing, death included, «Indeed death, 
like every body else, seemed to be afraid of her. 
In her old age she became as ugly and as spiteful 
acrone as ever was ducked or burned for witch- 
craft. She took a malicious delight in living, be- 
cause, though life gave her no pleasure, it gave 
others pain. At one time it was thought she must 
go. She lay for a great while speechless and sense- 
less, The physician said, ‘“‘She must be blistered or 
she will die.” This touched her, and she screamed 
out, “ J won't be blistered, and J won't die!” and she 
kept her word. 

But the mirth of society changes to wailing 
when this conceit developes itself into a hobby, 
and takes men by the button to pester them with 
the rationale of its Lit of absurdity. The hobby- 
monger is the only perfect and consummated bore, 
and eccentricity in him becomes a very dismal 
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joke. Self-convinced of the value of his original 
deeply cogitated piece of nonsense, he is determined 
to devote his life, and your money, to the task of 
converting his great thought into a great fact, and 
to make incapacity itself a source of income. The 
thing is a new mode of levying black-mail, for the 
cheapest way to escape from the teasing persecution 
of his tongue is to deliver up your purse. His suc- 
cess generates a whole brood of blockheads, who 
install hobbyism into an institution, and flood the 
country with hobby patriotism, hobby science, hob- 
by medicine, hobby philanthropy, hobby theology, 
hobby morality, and hobby immorality. Dunces, 
who never had but one thought in their lives, and 
that a foolish one, they cling te that with the te- 
nacity of instinct, and set up, on the strength of it, 
as Galileos, or Arkwrights, or Clarksons, or Lu- 
thers, transmuting sneers, gibes, invectives, blows, 
into a sweet, celestial ichor to slake the thirst of their 
conceit. They are, to be sure, very candid gentle- 
men. ‘Their cry is, ‘‘Examine before you con- 
demn.”” Ah! examine; but since the lamented 
decease of Methusaleh human life has been unfor- 
tunately contracted and human knowledge unfortu- 
nately enlarged, and it is really the coolest imper- 
tinence imaginable to expect that a man will spend 
his short existence in inspecting and exploding 
humbugs, and end at fourscore in establishing a 
principle which he ought to have taken on trust in 
his teens. Itis better to ride a hobby of one’s own 
than to give one’s whole attention to discovering 
the futil ty of the hobbies of others; and better still, 
as these gentlemen are determined that society shall 
support them, to save time by submitting to assess- 
ment. In our country the hobby-mongers are fair- 
ly in the ascendent, and the right to mind one’s own 
business must be purchased of these idle dunces 
portentously developed into voluble bores. What- 
ever may be their plan, and however deep may be 
their self-deception, their principle of action is iden- 
tical with that of Punch’s music-grinder, who con- 
temptuously refuses the penny you toss at him to 
silence his soul-stabbing melodies, and clamorous- 
ly demands a shilling as the price of his ‘‘ moving 
on.”’ ** Don’t you suppose,” he inquires, * that I 
know the vally of peace and quietness as well as 
you?” 

But the conceit of one’s self and the conceit of 
one’s hobby are hardly more prolific of eccentricity 
than the conceit of one’s money. Avarice, the 
most hateful and wolfish of all the hard, cool, cal- 
lous dispositions of selfishness, has its own pecul- 
iar caprices and crotchets. The ingenuities of its 
meanness defy all the calculations of reason, and 
reach the miraculous in subtilty. Foote, in en- 
deavoring to express the microscopic niggardliness 
of a miser of his acquaintance, expressed a belief 
that he would be willing to take the ‘eam out of 
his own eye if he knew he could sell the timber. 
Doubtless one source of the eccentric miser’s insane 
covetousness and parsimony is the tormenting fear 
of dying a beggar—that “ tine horror of poverty,” 
according to Lamb, “ by which he is not content to 


sert him even in his last hours. Scrooge is re. 
ported to be dying. It is said that in his will he 
has left something to a charitable society, and the 
secretary thereof “‘ happens in,’”’ to console him, 
“You think,” says Scrooge, with a malicious 
sparkle in his closing eyes, ‘‘ that I am going, but 
the doctor says the attack is not fatal. If you 
will take that bequest now, at a deduction of ten 
per cent., I'll pay it.” ‘* Done!” says the secre- 
tary. ‘*‘ Done!” says Scrooge, and dies—dies con- 
sistent and triumphant, with a discount on his lips 
instead of a prayer. 

It is, however, in politics and public affairs that 
the strange antics of eccentricity produce the smart- 
est shocks of surprise. Here every thing is done 
in the eyes of men, and disordered minds parade 
their caprices to a laughing or cursing world. In 
this sphere of action and passion it is impossible to 
group or define. The representation tends to be- 
come as wild and whirling as the vagaries, volatil- 
ities, and inconsistencies it describes. It requires 
more than ordinary steadiness of character for a 
statesman to escape from the eccentricities pro- 
duced by ambition, and the eccentricities produced 
by reaching the object of ambition—power. The 
strife of politics tends to unsettle the calmest un- 
derstanding, and ulcerate the most benevolent 
heart. There are no bigotries or absurdities too 
gross for parties to create or adopt under the stim- 
ulus of political passions. The path of all great 
statesmen lies between two opposin,s insanities, 
and we can never appreciate the superb serenity 
of such men as Washington, Hamilton, Jay, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, until we realize the atmosphere 
of madness, rancor, and folly they were compelled 
tobreathe. There, for instance, among other causes 
or occasions of political eccentricity, is the love of 
innovation in itself, and the hatred of innovation 
in itself—both productive of eccentric partisans, in 
whose struggles c pended by 
mutual consent. By the eccentric reformer, insti- 
tutions are denounced as confining liberty in strait- 
waistcoats; by the eccentric conservative, Liberty 
is denounced as putting fire-brands into the hands 
of madmen. Thus many of our disgusted Amer- 
ican conservatives applauded Louis Napoleon's 
usurpation on the ground that he would restore old 
abuses, and saw France, with delight, leap back 
thousands of years to the old Egyptian monarchy 
of kings, priests, and soldiers. Gibbon, though 
the most subtle of religious skeptics, had a morbid 
hatred of political change, and, on the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, joined the bishops 
of the Established Church in assailing it. He could 
not help, however, indulging an ironical fling at 
the new political friends who were his old theolog- 
ical enemies, and blandly reminded them that if, 
in his history, he had been a little hard on the 
primitive church, it was from the best of princi- 
ples and the best of motives, for that church was 
an innoration on the old Pagan establishment. 
But the greatest conservative of this sort was Lord 
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keep want from the door, or at arm's length, but 
he places it, by heaping wealth upon wealth, at a 
sublime distance.” Well, after saving, and pinch- 
ing, and scraping, and stealing, and freezing, and 
starviny, Curmudgeon, the skeleton, comes face to 
face with another skeleton, Death, and that flesh- 
less form, with an ironic grin, huddles him away 
—and he is remembered only by those he has 
cheated. But his perverse sharpness does not de- 





Chancellor Thurlow. A deputation of Presbyteri- 
ans having waited on him to request his aid in ob- 
taining certain statutes disqualifying their body 
from holding civil offices repealed, Thurlow thus 
Uluitly answered; “ Gentlemen, I will be perfectly 
frank with you. Gentlemen, I am against you, 


and for the Established Church, by ——! Not 
that | like the Established Church a bit better than 
any other church, but because it is established. 
And whenever you can get your —— religion 














established I'll be for that too. Geod-morning to 
you !” 

In the eccentricity of politicians the two most 
striking qualities are levity and malignity—some- 
times existing apart, and sometimes coexisting in 
one mind. The most magnificent instance of lev- 
ity, combined with genius and eloquence, is found, 
perhaps, in Charles Townsend, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, who revived the scheme of Ameri- 
can taxation, and who carried inte the councils of 
Great Britain a brain large enough for the weight- 
iest affairs, but intoxicated with impudence, con- 
ceit, and Champagne. The conceptions of a states- 
man and the courage of a hero were strangely 
blended in him with a spirit as volatile, sparkling, 
and unscrupulous as ever animated the rake of the 
old comedy. It was as if Sir Harry Wildair’s 
tricksiness and mercurial temperament had got 
into the head of Camden or Chatham, In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, the ambition or possession 
of power develops malignity in disordered minds. 
In John Randolph it took the shape of a fretful 
spite which poisoned all it touched—even his own 
fine faculties. In Lord Brougham, whose hatred | 
of Melbourne at one time took the place of political 
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tyrants. Like all incompetent men who are cursed 
with power, he tried to make violence do the work 
of insight and foresight. He slew because he could 
not think. He ended in being fiendish because he 
started in being foolish. The little thought he had 
took the shape of an inexorable but bad logic. He 
tried to solve a political problem, which might have 
tasked the genius, energy, and experience of the 
greatest statesman, with a little syllogism, of which 
the Rights of Man and the chopping off the heads 
of aristocrats constituted the premises, and peace, 
happiness, equality, and fraternity the logical con- 
clusion, The more he chopped, however, the more 
complicated became his difficulties. New and more 
puzzling problems sprung up from the soil he wa- 
tered with blood. ‘The time came when mere per- 
versity and presumption could carry it no longer. 
His adherents informed him at night that he was 
| to be denounced and slain in the convention on the 
| morrow, and offered him the means of crushing his 
enemies. He leaned that barren head of his up 
against a pillar, and for two hours tried to frame 
some plan by which to carry on the government in 
case he triumphed. But the poor fellow's inven- 
| tion had been exhausted in the production of his 
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principle, this spite came out in astounding levi- | little syllogism, which had miserably failed of suc- 
ties. Punch once represented him as tossing up a | | cess. ‘He could do nothing, he saw, but to go on 
penny, when he went into the House of Lords, to | murdering and murdering, and he had got some- 
decide which way he should vote. This mingled | what tired of that. The thought that would open 
levity and malignity, however, are never seen in | a path through the entanglements of his situatjon 
their full absurdities and terrors unless power be | would not come into that unfertile brain. So, in 
absolute, and caprice ranges over a kingdom or an mere despair, he told his adherents to let things 
empire unrestrained by opinion or law. From the | take their course, went to the convention, uttered 
old Oriental despots to that thing of blood and mud | his usual declamation, was denounced, set upon, 
that now sits throned in Naples, the history of ec- | and slain; and thus a capital leader of a debating- 
centric despots presents such a spectacle of monkey- | club, like many a clever man before and since, was 
like mischievousness, combined with demon-like | | ruined by the misfortune of being placed at the 
malice, that we can hardly recognize human na- | | head of a nation. 
ture in a form of such diabolical caricature. In It is both impossible to avoid, and dangerous to 
Nero, Caligula, Domitian, Commodus, Heliogab- | touch, in an essay like this, the subject of religious 
alus, Paul of Russia, we observe that peculiar per- | eccentricity, though the deviations here from the 
versity which does wrong things because they are | line of admitted truths and duties are innumerable 
wrong ; and also that last reseurce of little minds, | in amount and variety. There is, first, the eccen- 
the desire to startle by the commission of unnatu- | tricity which proceeds from observing the propri- 
ral crimes, evincing the feebleness and barrenness | eties of piety while practicing the precepts of athe- 
of talent so apt to be associated with such monstrous | ism —the linen decencies of behavior contrasting 
brutality of disposition. Nero, for example, finds | | strangely with the coarse vices of conduct. Thus 
that the luxury of murder palls on his jaded sense, | Madame de Montespan, who found it for her inter- 
and the poor creature can hit upon no stimulant | est and vanity to live in habitual violation of the 
likely to keep alive his relish for that form of fe- | Seventh Commandment, was so rigorous in her de- 
rocity short of murdering his wife and mother; | votions that she weighed her bread in Lent. Car- 
and at the end—for under such governments there | dinal Bernis, the most worthless of abbés, owed his 
is a decline so deep in the character of the virtues | advancement in the Church to Madame de Pompa- 
that treachery becomes justice, and assassination | dour, the most worthless of women, and then re- 
becomes patriotism—he dies as thoroughly blasé as ‘fused **to communicate in the dignity of the purple 
a London coxcomb, and as abjectly timid as a girl | with a woman of so unsanctimonious a character.” 
who has seen a ghost. Next, there is the perverted ingenuity by which 
This eccentric malignity is also often developed | creeds are spangled all over with crotchets, and 
in men whose minds are unsettled by their being | the Bible made the basis for conceits as subtle as 
lifted, in the tempests of faction, to a power they | Cowley’s, and as ridiculous as Sprat’s. Who first 
are unfit to exercise. They are Pucks raised to the | doubled the Cape of Good Hope? Vasca de Gama, 
seat of Jove. Thus Robespierre, who before he | you will answer. ‘‘ No,” replies Vieyra, a priest 
became a politician resigned a judicial office be- | of Portugal; ‘‘one man passed it before he did.” 
cause he was opposed to capital punishment, seemed | ‘‘ Who?” “Jonah in the whale’s belly!” The 
to have heen marked out by nature for an opinion- | whale, it seems, from the account of this all-know- 
ated philanthropist, sour and willful withal, but | ing geographer, ‘‘ went out of the Mediterranean, 
well-meaning, honest, self-sacrificing, narrow in | because he had no other course; kept the coast of 
mind, and obstinate in purpose. When he came | Africa on the left, scoured along Ethiopia, on the 
to be the head of that prolonged mob, the govern- | shores of Nineveh, and making his tongue serve as 
ment of France during the Reign of Terror, the | a paddle, landed the Prophet there.” Next there 
poverty of his talents compelled him to meet the | is the capricious suspension of the damnatory 
crisis of affairs by the exploded maxims of the old | clauses of a creed, out of respect to eminent indi- 
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viduals, who can give benefices if they can not 
practice duties. Kings have immensely profited 
by this ecclesiastical urbanity, having been allow- 
ed to pass sweetly from riot and rapine in this 
world to rest and reward in the next. ‘‘ Louis the 
well-beloved,” said the priest who announced the 
death of Louis the Fifteenih, ‘‘ sleeps in the Lord.” 
“Tf such a mass of laziness and lust,” growls Car- 
lyle, in reply, ‘* sleep in the Lord, who, think you, 
sleeps elsewhere ?”’ 

But the most ordinary source of the impious pi- 
ety and irreverent veneration of eccentric religion- 


ists is the substitution of an idolatry of self for the | 


worship of God—the individual projecting his own 
opinions and passions into the texts of Scripture 
and the government of the universe, and thus mak- 
ing a Supreme Being out of the colossal exaggera- 
tions of self-will. 
ous egoism, Nature and the Bible are converted 
into an immense magnifying-glass of his own per- 
sonality, and the Deity with him is but an infinite 
reflection of himself. Such is ever the tendency 
and process of faaaticism, and therefore it is that 
so many gods are often worshiped in one Church. 
We often smile at the last excess of pagan despot- 
ism, the demand of tyrants that divine honors shall 
be paid to them; but the same claim is now often 
urged by little tyrants, who, having divinized their 
stupidity, inhumanity, or malignity, strut about in 
quite a furious fashion at their divinity being dis- 
allowed, flinging the fussy thunder-bolts of their 
impetent wrath with the air of Joves and the 
strength of pigmies! What, think you, would 
these gentlemen do were they possessed of arbi- 
trary power? If the imagination breaks down in 


he attempt to couceive their possible enormities, 
the history of religious persecution will be of es- 
sential aid in filling up the gaps and enlarging the 
scepe of the most fertile and wide-wandering fan- 


cy. The cant of our day, which resents all at- 
tempts to analyze bad opinions down to their roots 
in bad dispositions, is prone to dismiss the great 
theological criminals of history with the smooth 
remark that they were sincere in their Satanic in- 
humanities. They used the rack and the hot iron 
—they maimed, tormented, gibbeted, burned, be- 
headed, crucitied, it is true ; but then they practiced 
these little diablerie from a sincere sense of duty. 
Sincere, inded! To be sure they were sincere. 
They acted honestly and directly from their char- 
acters. Their thoughts, feelings, deeds—all were 
of a piece. But out of what interior hell must 
such devil’s notions of duty and Deity have 
sprung? How much better it would be to strike 
at the heart of the matter, and acknowledge at 
once, in the sharp, incisive sarcasm of Bishop War- 
burton, that these men acted thus because ‘‘ they 
made God after man’s image, and took the worst 
possible models at that—themselves.” 

If human life, in so many departments of thought 
and action, thus sparkles or glares with eccentric 
characters, it is evident that they must occupy a 
large space in the world’s representative literature. 
Indeed, from Aristophanes down to Thackeray, ge- 
nius, though often itself bristling with eccentrici- 
ties, has been quick to discern, and cunning to em- 
body, the eccentricities of others. The representa- 
tion has been scornful or genial according as wit 
or humor has predominated in the observing mind, 
In a majority of cases, however, the whims, ca- 
prices, crotchets, ruling passions, intrusive ego- 
tisms, which make their posscssers butts or bores 


Under the impulse of a raven- | 


i* common-sense, are by the man of mirthful ge- 
nius so brightened, interpretated, softened, and hu- 
| manized, and made to glide into such ludicrous 
| forms of grotesque character, that they are con- 
| verted into attractive boon companions in the fes- 
| tivities of mind. Two great writers in English 
| literature, Shakspeare and Scott, have been pre-em- 
inently successful in this embodiment of eccentric 
| character, Shakspeare individualizing its various 
| kinds, Scott imitating its individual specimens. 
| Lower in the scale, and widely differing in their 
manner, are Ben Jonson, Vanbrugh, Fielding, 
Smollett, Miss Burney, Thackeray, Dickens. The 
a\ithor of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy” occupies in litera- 
ture a delicious and original little world of his 
own, answering to the quaint craze in the fine cre- 
| ative genius of Laurence Sterne. Addison, another 
original, has made oddities the objects of affection 
by insinuating into them the shy humanities of his 
beneficent humor; and in Sir Roger de Coverly, 
has clothed eccentricity with innocence and sanc- 
tified it with love, while he has made it touch and 
unseal those fountains of merriment which sleep in 
the innermost recesses of the heart. Our own 
Irving, who felt the attraction of Addison’s beauti- 
| ful reserve while in the act of rushing off himself 
| into caricature, commenced his career by welcom- 
ing the broader outlines of eccentricity with riotous, 
roaring laughter, and ended with surveying its 
finer shades with a demure smile. Goldsmith, 
again, half-lovingly, half-laughingly, pictures forth 
foibles of vanity, and caprices of benevolence, and 
amiable little crotchets of understanding, which he 
discerns peeping slyly out from corners and crevices 
of his own busy brain. You can almost hear and 
see these wits and humorists through the expressive 
movement of their respective styles. Steele titters 
as he delineates. Dryden chuckles, Swift scowls, 
Pope hisses, as in wit which is to provoke the 
mirth of millions they endow some dunce with the 
immortality of contempt. And then the more ge- 
nial and subtle of the humorists have such an art 
in allowing character to develop itself. The folly, 
or erratic disposition, or queer twist of mind or 
morals, seems to leak out unwittingly, to escape 
unawares, The man is self-exposed without being 
himself conscious of exposure, and goes on claim- 
ing your interest or pity in words which excite 
your mirth or scorn, It is like Captain Rook’s 
attempt to rouse the sympathy of his fashionable 
friends for his losses at the gaming-table. ‘I lost,” 
he says, ‘‘ four thousand pounds last night, and the 
worst of it is five pounds were in cash.” 

In these writers, however, eccentricity is viewed 
more or less didactically or dramatically. There 
are others whose eccentricities are personal, and 
shape and color all they see and describe. Such 
are Fuller, Burton, and Sir Thomas Browne. But 
perhaps the most delightful and popular of this class 
is Charles Lamb—a man cosily domesticated by the 
heart’s fireside of his readers. Such wit, such hu- 
mor, such imagination, such intelligence, such sen- 
timent, such kindliness, such heroism, all so quaiut- 
ly mixed and mingled, and stuttering out in so 
freakish a fashion, and all blending so finely in that 
exquisite eccentric something which we call the 
character of Charles Lamb, make him the most 
lovable of writers and men. His essays, the gos- 
sip of creative genius, are of a piece with the rec- 
ords of his- life and conversation. Whether salut- 
ing his copy of Chapman's “‘ Homer” with a kiss 
—or saying a grace before reading Milton—or go- 
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ing to the theatre to see his own farce acted, and {in the world, capable of courtesy, of friendship, of 
joining in the hisses of the pit when it fails—or | love, of heroic self-devotion and unostentatious 
sagely wondering if the Ogles of Somerset were not | | self-sacrifice. 

descendants of King Lear—or telling Barry Corn- | In this desultory survey of some of the expres- 
wall not to invite a lugubrious gentleman to dinner | sions of eccentric character in social life, in poli- 
because his face would cast a damp over a funeral— | tics, in religion, in literature, we have aimed to ex- 
or giving as a reason why he did not leave off | hibit eccentricity in its principles as far as so slip- 
smoking, the difficulty of finding an equivalent | pery, elastic, and elusive a quality will consent to 
vice—or striking into a hot controversy between | submit itself to the limits of definition. We have 
Coleridge and Holcroft, as to whether man as he is, | endeavored to show that it is a deviation from rea- 
er man as he is to be, is preferable, and settling the | son and common-sense for the gratification of self- 
dispute by saying, “Give me man as he is not to | will, or the indulgence of some original craze in 
be”—or doing some deed of kindness aud love with | the faculties, and that this deviation tends to lev- 
tears in his eyes and a pun on his lips—he is always | ity or malignity according as the nature is sweet 


the same dear, strange, delightful companion and | 
friend. He is never—the rogue—without a scrap 
of logic to astound common-sense. ‘* Mr. Lamb,” 


says the head clerk at the India House, ‘‘ you come | 


down very late in the morning?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” 
Mr. Lamb replies, “‘ but then you know I go home 
very early in the afternoon.” And then with what 


humorous extravagance he expresses his peevish- | 


ness at being confined to such work—with curious 
ingenuity running his malediction on commerce 
along all its lines of influence. 
all mercantile transactions, all traffic, exchange 
of commodities, intercourse between nations, all 
the consequent civilization, and wealth, and amity, | 
and link of society, and getting rid of prejudices, 

and knowledge of the face of the globe ; and rot all | 
the firs of the forest, that look so romantic alive, 

and die into desks.” It is impossible to cheat this | 
frolicsome humorist with any pretense, any ex- 
aggerated sentiment, any of the do-me-goodisms of 
well g moral feebl A lady sends him | 
“‘ Celebs in Search of a Wife,” for his perusal and | 
guidance. He returns it with this quatrain writ- | 
ten on a fly-leaf, expressing the slight disagree- 
ment between his views of matrimony and those 
entertained by Miss Hannah Moore: 

“If ever I marry a wife, 
T'll marry a landlord's daughter, 
And sit in the bar all day, 
And drink cold brandy and water.” 

If he thus slips out of controversy by making 
the broadest absurdities the vehicles of the finest 
insight, his sense and enjoyment of absurdities in 
others rises to rapture. The nonsensical ingenui- 
ty of the pamphlet in which his friend Capel Lofft 
took the ground that Napoleon, while in the hands 
of the English, might sue out a writ of habeas 
corpus, threw him into ecstasies. And not only 
has he quips and quirks and twisted words for all 
he sees and feels, but he has the pleasantest art of 
making his very maladies interesting by trans- 
muting them into jests. Out of the darkest depths 
of the “ dismals” fly some of his happiest conceits. 
‘* My bedfellows,” he writes to Wordsworth, “are 
cough and cramp. We sleep three in a bed.” 
“* How is it,” he says, ‘“‘that I can not get rid 4 
this cold? It can’t be from a lack of care. 
have studiously been out all these rainy nights un- 
til twelve o'clock, have had my feet wet constant- 
ly, drank copiously of brandy to allay inflamma- 
tion, and done every thing else to cure it, and yet 
it won't depart”—a sage decision, worthy of that 
illustrious physician who told his patient that if 
he had no serious drawbacks he would probably 
be worse in a week. To crown all, and to make 
the character perfect in its winning contradictions, 





there beats beneath the fantastic covering and in- | of. 


calculable caprices of the humorist the best heart 
Vor. XV.—No. 88.—N n 


** Confusion blast | 


|or savage. We have seen that, airy, innocent, and 
| sportive as it may be in the whims of beautiful na- 
| tures, it has often led to follies so gross, and crimes 
so enormous, that their actors seemed to have es- 
| caped from their humanity into brutes or demons. 
In this slight view of the morbid phenomena of 
| human nature we can not fail to see how import- 
ant is that pressure on the individual of institutions 
and other minds to keep his caprices in check, and 
| educate and discipline him into reason and useful- 
ness, and what a poor, mad creature a man is likely 
| to become when this pressure is removed. Free- 
| dom no less than order is. the product of inward 
or outward restraint; and that large and liberal 
discourse of intelligence which thinks into the 
meaning of institutions, and enters into commu- 
| nion with other’ minds—which is glad to believe 
| that the reason of the race through sixty centuries 
| of gradual development carries with it more au- 
| thority than some wild freak or flash of its own 
| conceit— this it is which emancipates man from 
| egotism, passion, and folly; which puts into his 
| will the fine instinct of wisdom ; which makes him 
| tolerant as well as earnest, and ‘merciful as well as 
just; which connects his thoughts with things, and 
opens a passage for them into the common con- 
sciousness of men; and which, chaining impulse to 
liberate intelligence, and rounding in eccentricity 
with the restraints of reason, enlarges his intellect 
only to inform his conscience, doubles his power 
by giving it a right direction, and purifies his na- 
ture from vanity and self-will, to bind him, in the 
beneficent bonds of a common sympathy and a com- 
mon-sensc, to the rights, interests, and advance- 
ment of a common humanity. 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 
dated our summer from the Fourth of July. 
The days which went before were too sadly 
tilled with reminiscences of the vernal, or premo- 
nitions of the autumnal equinox, to give us full as- 
| surance that the season of heated terms and long 
| vacations was actually upon us; and it was not 
| until the day which we always did and always will 
| celebrate forced a holiday upon the public that any 
| body felt impelled to the summer resorts, Thus 
| in the midst of these August heats, and on the 
' tropical verge of the dog-days, a patriotic senti- 
ment is blended with our intensely personal expe- 
rience while we look back to the glorious Fourth as 
| the festal day which inaugurated the long-deferred 
| summer—the key which solved the riddle of the 
| season, and answered the question whether we were 
| really ever going to have that warm weather which 
we have ever since been doing our best to dispose 








But we revert to the Fourth of July even from 
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the threshold of September, and its autumnal asso- 
ciations and days of renewed toil and duty, not 
alone because from that returning Jubilee the sun 
seemed to rekindle its wasted fires and visit with 
new warmth and life the drenched earth and the 
drooping crops. Our thoughts go back to the na- 
tional holiday as a day of shadow and not of sun- 
light; and as we greet from the Easy Chair the 
friendly countenances which gather around it, 

“ Thick as autunmal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrosa," 

for our September chat, we pause a moment to re- 
vive, even after so long an interval, the notes of 
sadness which overtook its strains of joy, and 
blended with them the echoes of a nation’s grief. 

Disaster, in some form or other, is an expected 
attendant upon the celebration of our great anni- 
versary. We look for shattered arms and legs, 
blown-off fingers, and the loss of other miscellane- 
ous features which make up the “gross assem- 
blage” of a man, as essential elements of its due 
observance. The eminent city physician who med- 
itates a visit to his favorite watering-place, post- 
pones his departure until after the Fourth, in view 
of this feature of its celebration, fearful lest he 
should be disturbed by a worse than midnight 
summons to the scion of some wealthy patient suf- 
fering under the sudden and severe consequences 
of a revolver or a rocket ; while the young surgeon 
who walks the hospital wards counts upon an ad- 
dition to his experience almost equal to that which 
would have been afforded by a day in the Crimea. 
When, therefore, the returning wave of absentee- 
ism strikes upon either side of the metropolis after 
the holiday is ended, the homeward-bound citizen 
expects to encounter, not only the all-pervading 
smell of powder, but the familiar column of casual- 
ties, by which each succeeding generation of Amer- 
icans seems to be reminded that the independence 
it unites in celebrating was, at its fountain-head, 
so deeply dyed with blood that even its distant and 
most exultant waves, as they roll on through the 
future, must of necessity reflect back the same dark 
hue. 

Citizens Brown and Rogers, carpet-bagged and 
duster-clad, as they set foot once more, on the morn- 
ing of the Sixth, upon the solid pavement which 
they forsook on the evening of the Third weighed 
down with projecting-wheels, blue-lights, Roman- 
candles, and concealed cartridges stuffed with tor- 
pedoes, and to which they return with emotions of 
the purest gratitude that the Fourth of July, like 
other periods of festivity, only comes once a year, 
were pleased to learn that the day had gone off 
quietly, that the Chirese war had made fire-cra@k- 
ers an expensive luxury, and that the aggregate 
of disaster from these and other explosive demon- 
strations of patriotic feeling was unusually small 
—hardly sufficient to attest the reality of the cele- 
bration. At the same time Brown and Rogers were 
shocked at the staring capitals which announced 
bloodshed and loss of life as the result of lawless 
riot, marking the day with a deeper stain than any 
list of killed or wounded from accident or fatal 
chance. 

It was even so. Blood had been shed and life 
had been lost. Strong, active men had been shot 
down. They were bold, daring fellows, perhaps 
brave men; if they had been dubbed Imperial 
Guards or Light Dragoons instead of Dead Rab- 
bits, and the scene of their last fight had been 
Waterloo or Balaklava instead of Cow Bay, they 











might have been heroes. Perhaps there was in 
them the stuff out of which, under the pressure of 
better influences, good citizens are made, but they 
threw away life in a frenzy worse than savage, 
and were huddled away to their graves without the 
least reaction of sympathy from the wholesome dis- 
gust of the community at their brutal outbreak. 

Why, then, do we revive the memory of their 
disgraceful exit? Patience a moment, and you 
shall see. 

It was only a few hours before, on this same holi- 
day, that an old man, upon whose brow threescore 
and ten was plainly written, and whose form bent 
under the weight of many long years of mental toil 
and hoavy public trust, walked slowly through the 
street of a quiet country village, entered the door 
of his inn, and mounted to his solitary chamber. 
As he passed along every man and woman recog- 
nized him, and turned to look at the large, loose- 
ly-clothed figure, the strong, unhandsome face, the 
shrewd, half-humorous, half-cynical smile which 
lurked in its expression, and followed him with 
their eyes and thought, and spoke of him as the 
great man upon whose shoulders more than any 
other's had rested for years the peace, and dignity, 
and honor of the Republic. We will follow him 
too. He reaches his room, and, in slippered feet, 
and with weary gestures, throws himself upon a 
couch for an hour’s repose. He is worn-out in 
body, but his mind refuses a complete surrender 
even to this needed interval of rest. A volume of 
‘* Bacon’s Essays” lies within reach, and to the fa- 
miliar pages of the great moralist— 

** Wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind” — 
he turns his eyes before closing them in sleep. 
Suddenly the hand that holds the volume relaxes 
its grasp, and falls heavily by his side ; the print- 
ed page swims before the dim and lustreless gaze ; 
the book drops upon his breast, and the heart be- 
neath stops beating. 

There he lies, speechless, motionless, dead. It 
is a secret for hours. At last it is discovered, and 
the tragical news flies on the telegraphic wires 
across the Continent, and shocks the nation. The 
departed statesman was not so dear to the popular 
affection—he was not so much a favorite with the 
masses as were others who have held before the 
same posts of public honor, but he was one of the 
few survivors of a strong, sturdy race of statesmen, 
and the people felt that he had been a wise, faith- 
ful, and honest servant of his country, and they 
stood still amidst the rejoicings of the hour to 
mourn his loss with a sincere and profound regret. 

And yet, after all, this was but a single life, and 
that of an aged man, whose sands were almost run, 
whose dz.ys of service were spent, and from whom 
we expected nothing more of public duty. 

Surely it needs not the pulpit nor the chair of 
the moralist to teach us the lesson we are so slow 
to learn, that character is a grander idea than exist- 
ence, that Duty is a nobler name than Life. Every 
day’s experience, the judgment of every man upon 
the events which are woven into the web of com- 
mon life in its dullest routine, attest the truth, but 
in such a contrast as that which we have sought 
to draw from the recollections of one signal day, 
it stands out in sharper outline and with bolder re- 
lief. The accepted creed of that day perpetuates 
the absolute equality of all men; and yet of what 
value, when weighed in the scale of Virtue and 
Truth, were a thousand such lives as those which 
were lost in the riot of the Five Points (we speak 
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of the guilty parties) compared to that one life | less upper spaces, guided by such a considerate 


which breathed itself away in the solitary cham- | chaperon. 


ber at Ballston? And this question points the 
moral which we would carry away from the new- 
ly-closed grave of the honored dead. It speaks of 
the emptiness of all human glory and distinction ; 
it speaks also of the higher value than life itself 
wrapped up in the gift of life, and should rouse to 
useful and unselfish effort, either in the path of 
public or of private duty, every man who has lived 
too long, as if existence were his only heritage in 
Time. 


Monsrevr Vo.-Av-vENT, the most intrepid of 
aeronauts and inventors, who knows the tides and 
currents of the upper atmosphere as seamen know 
the sea, presented his compliments and himself to 
the Easy Chair on one of the warmest mornings of 
the season, and, after a few preliminaries of polite- 
ness, proposed an aerial excursion, or trial trip, in 
his new patent antiphlogistic balloon, around the 
great circle of the summer solstice, of which Sha- 
ron, Saratoga, and Newport are the fixed and prom- 
inent points. The programme was perfect. He 
guaranteed against dust and delays. We could 





Fortunately, however, our tendencies 
are so completely of the earth, earthy, that we 
are not to be taken off our legs even by the polite- 
ness of a Vol-au-vent ; so we dismiss him graceful- 
ly to the daily press in quest of adventurous re- 
porters or desperate editors who may be disposed 
to exchange the daily contact of the tenter hooks 
for the unknown experience of the grappling-hooks. 

This invitation disposed of, we turn to others less 
romantic, but more tempting to our solid terrestrial 
mood and mould. They cover our table, and af- 
ford most pleasing and self-complacent suggestions 
touching the high esteem which a large portion of 
the rural districts entertain toward their recipient, 
and the versatility which has been displayed in de- 
vising the ways and means for his recreation. All 
points of the compass, every conceivable division 
of time, and every imaginable conveyance are laid 
under contribution for our special benefit. Trains 
at 7.20, 10.40, 3.35, and other disjointed fractions of 
the hours, are to land us at stations and dépots near 
and remote, where ponies, family coaches, or pub- 
lic stages are to receive and convey us somewhere 
in time for late breakfasts or early dinners ; steam- 


choose our time and point of departure. We should | boats from every pier, on either side of the city, 
descend upon the summits of Sharon in a manner | await us as if by special charter; several famous 


that would at once render us objects of admiration 
and envy to all the gazers from the piazzas of the 
Pavilion. 


| 


yachts ride at their anchors in expectation of our 
sailing-orders ; and a whole company of deer-stalk- 


At our discretion we could re-embark, | ers and trout-fishers have paused on the brink of 


and create the sensation of the season by our ap- | the Adirondack wilderness, to afford opportunity 
pearance in the quadrangle of the United States, | for the Easy Chair to push for the John Brown 
or on the brink of the Congress Spring. Another | tract, armed and equipped as that lawless region 


day’s flight would bring us into the midst of the 
bathers at Newport. All which, observes Mon- 
sieur Vol-au-vent, has only to be attempted to be- 
come an accomplished fact and the grandest of suc- 
cesses. And hereupon, as a supplement to the main 
text of his discourse, he produces the prospectus of 
the Imperial, International, Antiphlogistic, Self- 
propulsive Balloon Company, to be incorporated 
with a capital of ten millions of francs, with perpet- 
ual privileges and immunities of atmospheric nav- 
igation, and proposes to demonstrate that its plan 
is fully as practicable as that of the Submarine 
Telegraph, for the plain reason that both are ex- 
periments, and that neither has yet succeeded. One 
thing, says the inventor, is common to both pro- 
jects—they must have the co-operation and encour- 
agement of the Easy Chair. 

We admit, by not denying, the entire practica- 
bility of the Vol-au-vent system and the agreeable 
features waich the trial trip will present, but de- 
cline the civility on the ground that the Easy Chair 
has no intention, during the present season, of vis- 
iting either of the great centres of attraction to- 
ward which our antiphlogistic friend proposes to 
direct his course. 

To this the responsive shrug is so incredulous 
and prolonged that we are compelled to assure Vol- 
au-vent, upon our honor, that it is quite possible 
for a philosophic Easy Chair to exist during the 
hottest of summers without either Sharon, Sarato- 
ga, or Newport, 

““Very possible,” is the elegant rejoinder of 
Monsieur; ‘‘ but is it equally certain that New- 
port, Saratoga, and Sharon can exist without the 
Easy Chair ?” 

‘It is an experiment they must hazard at all 
events,” we reply, softened, and half-inclined to 
hazard the risks of compound fracture involved 
in the invitation to whirl through the bound- 





requires, 

We perceive that these communications are main- 
ly based upon two great fallacies; first, that every 
body is out of town; and second, that every body 
who is not out of town is miserable. Some of 
them assert one or the other of these propositions 
as undeniable. Now we are not out of town, and 
we are not miserable. We survey ourselves in our 
panoply of white duck, fresh from unstinted ablu- 
tions of Croton, we repose undiminished confidence 
in our refrigerator before, and in the unfailing south- 
erly breeze after, nightfall, and we repeat that we 
are not miserable. But this assurance answers 
only for ourselves, and will not answer for our 
country friends. To many of them we feel con- 
strained to say that neither chills and fever, nor mos- 
quitoes, nor feather-beds, nor that fearful abyss 
of dyspepsia, known as ‘‘ country fare,” have pow- 
er to tempt us from this wicked, man-made city of 
shaded pavements, and ice-carts, and bathing-tubs. 
To others we can only say how happy we could be 
with you either by hill-side or sea-side, listening to 
the roar of the breakers or to the sighing of the wind 
through the primeval forests—in the real presence 
of nature and her consoling beauty—instead of 
sighing over the fancied flutter of leaf and blossom 
as our pen travels across this rustling sheet. 


WE did, notwithstanding ice-carts and bathing- 
tubs, find ourselves, one bright afternoon not long 
ago, on an actual 3.35 train, and in due time behind 
veritable ponies of no unworthy pedigree, whirling 
from the banks of the river which is the hereditary 
boast of every true New Yorker, far out of reach 
of city sounds or the iron realities of the railroad. 
A quiet country-house, neither Gothic, nor Grecian, 
nor grotesque—a plain and substantial homestead, 
adapted to al] seasons, and in all equally the abode 
of comfort and hospitality—receives us, weary of 
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brick and mortar, and pleased as a child at the nov- 
elties of stream, and meadow, and woodland. Here, 
as we sit in the cool after sunset hours, looking 
down the green valley beyond the lawn, we watch 
the deepening shadows of the hills, and forget that 
there is any world beyond them. We are three in 
all: our host and our hostess, and the Easy Chair 
planted lovingly between them. The transition 
from the jar of city life to such a scene acts upon 
the strained nerves and the overworked brain like 
the first return of sleep to the fever-stricken frame. 
It assures the senses of their capacity for repose, 
and the assurance is ef itself a sort of rapture. We 
rejoice at being in the country, not cooped in the 
cells of some mammoth shanty at a watering-place, 
nor imprisoned in the upholstered grandeur of the 
guest chamber of a suburban villa, but purely and 
simply in the country among the milk-pails and the 
currant-bushes. 

‘*And yet,” says a voice at our elbow, “I have 
seen more than one man of business seat himself 
in this porch and confess, by look and gesture if 
net by word, that he thought the country, pure 
and simple, a great bore. The first sober sleep aft- 
er the delirium of town life is refreshing, no doubt, 
but when the fatigue which drove you to the coun- 
try is slept off, you feel cured both of the mischief 
and of your mistrust of the city, and you long to 
be again under its whip and spur. Let no man fan- 
ey that he can round off a business career in South 
Street or Front Street with an Arcadian retirement, 
unless he cultivates, every day of his life, among 
ledgers and invoices, the spirit and temper in which 
alone he can find in it rest and satisfaction, and not 
mere rust and vegetation. Even we who fancy 
ourselves acclimated to the unmixed inland atmos- 
phere must needs have at times a wider horizon 
than this hill-girt valley for our view, and must 
quicken and brace our vital energies by a plunge 
into the maelstrom of city life. After all, we are 
more dependent on you than you are upon us.” 

‘* Forsworn!’’ says a sweeter voice at our other 
elbow. ‘* Would you believe that this is the same 
swain who wrote for me, not long ago, a string of 
verses which he declared embodied a pure picture 
of happiness, drawn from unmixed rural traits and 
images. Shall I sing it, and shame him back to 
his allegiance to Nature ?” 

‘Let us have it, by all means,” demands the 
Easy Chair, ‘‘ and give to the tired laborer of the 
city at least the pleasing delusion that this dream 
of happiness, which only August brings him, is 
not all a delusion.” 

So the lady sings, our host meanwhile silenced 
into consent, and hardly hiding, under the honey- 
suckle which shades his face, the pleasure that the 
poet feels when even his simplest lines are sung by 
the lips he loves best : 

I WOOED HER IN THE SUMMER MONTHS. 

I wooed her in the summer months, 
When all the world was gay, 

And on the hillside, in the sun, 
The yellow harvest lay, 

And late, across the level lawns, 
The twilight met the day. 

Together, in the garden-walks, 
At early morn we went; 

Together, in the deep green groves, 
The drowsy noontide spent; 

And in the evening watched how well 
The sunset glories blent. 

The flowers I knew that first she chose, 
I planted in the spring; 





The birds that most she loved I lured 
Around my roof to sing; 

And when the harvest moon was full 
I bought the wedding-ring. 

Oh happy morn! The trysting-oak 
Hung o'er the orchard gate, 

I waited for her in the shade— 
I had not long to wait; 

And by the altar soon we spoke 
The simple words of fate. 

Here in the vale we learn to live, 
We seek no higher art; 

For us life's winter shall not want 
The sunshine of the heart; 

Nor yonder, where the cypress waves, 
Shall we be. far apart. 


Tris business-like letter, with the Washington 
post-mark, self-sealed, self-important, semi-official, 
must at last be opened. We had pushed it aside, 
covered it with newspapers and manuscript, edged 
it toward the waste basket—hoping faintly that the 
law of gravitation might seize it with irresistible 
downward grasp, and engulf it in that capacious 
outlet to oblivion. But it was hoping against 
hope, and against destiny. The letter comes per- 
sistently uppermost, and demands a hearing. We 
confess to the thought, fathered by a decided wish 
to the same effect, as we reluctantly break the yel- 
low continuity of envelope, that it would have been 
much better if, instead of taking its departure from 
the immediate vicinity of the Dead-letter Office, it 
had ended its career as mailable matter in that 
limbo of lost epistles—that chaos of misdirections 
and bad spelling. But why? Simply and solely 
because we have a healthy horror of all Washing- 
ton correspondence. We had rather have a corre- 
spondent in Cathay. We are content to accept the 
great movements at the capital—executive, legis- 
lative, or judicial—at the end of the telegraph 
wires, without reference to the wire-pulling which 
went before and assisted them into shape. When 
General Bouncer actually gets the mission to St. 
Petersburg, and ‘‘ realizes” the outfit, we are wil- 
ling to rest satisfied in the calm assurance that we 
are not to be left unrepresented at the court of the 
Czar, and to wish our departing envoy the safest 
of journeys and the most successful round of din- 
ners and diplomacy. But if Bouncer does not get 
the mission, we can afford to dispense with the 
solution of the problem why he does not; and we 
are absolutely indifferent as to the great question 
of veracity between the President and Bouncer 
which is involved in his failure, and which is to 
affect the destinies of generations yet unborn. So, 
to, if—in the terse and epigrammatic dispatches to 
the Associated Press—we get a graphic, as well as 
telegraphic, summary, such as Cesar might have 
telegraphed from Gaul or the Rubicon, announcing 
the grand result of the last bedroom skirmish be- 
tween the representatives of the rival factions of 
the fierce Democracy, we add it to our memories 
of the heroic achievements of our countrymen, and 
so blend its incidents with the traditions of Chip- 
pewa, Cerro Gordo, Buena Vista, and their kindred 
fields of fame, that our mental capacity is exhaust- 
ed, and we absolutely skip over the cards of the 
high contending parties in the next day’s newspa- 
pers attesting their own prowess, and have no eye 
for the columns of conflicting correspondence which 
claim the victory for their respective champions. 
If we are to change the seat of government let us 
have it here, where we shall be delivered from the 
Washington letter-writer, the chiffonier of the press. 
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To be sure he does the best he can, and we are not | 


casting any aspersion upon him; but we like to 
have his basket emptied somewhere else than with- 
in range of our immediate organism. ‘The little 
whifis of corruption over the wires give a sufficient 
scent of the national scandals. Until we seek to 
probe them with some patriotic motive, and for 
some public benefit, we prefer no nearer acquaint- 
ance, and regard the whole system of Washington 
correspondence very much as we do the National 
Hotel epidemic—its sources are enveloped in mys- 
tery, but its effects are plainly poisonous. 

Thus moralizing—the open letter suspended, 
meanwhile, in oar reluctant hand—we forget the 
text of our discourse until our peroration brings us 
back suddenly to the starting-point. The sheet un- 
folds before our eyes, and we discover that we are 
threatened with the epidemic in its mildest form. 
Our correspondent belongs to no corps, and is at- 
tached to no organ of public. opinion. He is a pri- 
vate, and not a public writer of letters, and his com- 
munication is of the most confidential character : 

** Dear Easy CHAIR AND FATHER-CONFESSOR, 
—I acknowledge it, with my pen in my hand, and 
with tears in my eyes! It is true, and I will not 
add denial to disgrace. I have been an Orrice- 
SEEKER. I came here for an office, and here have 
I waited from the fourth day of March until this 
day, an office-seeker still, and nothing else, until— 
and here, believe me, that I find in this avowal a 
lower deep of degradation—I have become an Or- 
FICE-HOLDER. Let me confess. You know my 
tendencies as a politician. I was always one, from 
that first leader in the Bogville Trumpet, in the 
campaign of 1840—in which I established beyond 


controversy that Colonel Johnson did actually kill | 


Tecumseh, and that General Harrison was not pres- 
ent at the Battle of Tippecanoe—down through | 
every succeeding contest, local or national, to the | 
last. I never asked for nor wanted a place for my- 
self, and when I went into the canvass, and stumped | 
my native State for Buchanan, I did it, I will not 
say out of pure patriotism, but as a matter of | 
course, and without a thought beyond the success | 
of my party. You are probably aware that we did 


succeed—and what then? My evil genius tempt- 
It was va- | 


ed me in the form of a Collectorship. 
cant, for the incumbent died just about the time of 
the election. It was moderately lucrative, and 
was just the place for me. My friends said I 
ought to haveit. Stripe, the editor of the Trumpet, | 
and our leading man in the party, never says much, 





ries as to the number of inhabitants in Bogville, 
aud other matters of local interest there, which in- 
spired me with a profound sense of the comprehen- 
sive grasp of his mind. He promised to aid me, 
and took a prodigious pinch of snuff. This em- 
boldened me to seek an interview with the Presi- 
dent, who, by a remarkable coincidence, made very 
much the same inquiries as the Secretary respect- 
ing the state of our crops and population, a circum- 
stance which led me to infer that the affairs of Bog- 
ville were occupying no small share of the atten- 
tion of the Executive, and that I could not be over- 
looked in the scrutiny. I went to the hotel and re- 
ported progress to Stripe. He winked for several 
seconds with his left eye, indicative of assured con- 
fidence and a calm conviction of success. So I 
went to bed happy, and dreamed that I was plant- 
ing corn around the Bogville Custom-house, and 
taking the census of its inhabitants arm in arm 
with Fanny. 

‘* The next day I expected my commission, but it 
did not arrive. I waited a week, a fortnight, and 
then consulted Stripe. He was on the eve of de- 
parture, having. been mysteriously occupied with 
the delegation from our Congressional District, and 
had but a moment to spare; but there was encour- 
agement, and I may say certainty, in his wink, and 
he left by the next train. 

‘“* About noon of the following day I began to feel 
that I was an office-seeker. It had never occurred 
to me before. The sensation came over me like the 
first chilling premonition of an ague fit. I was re- 
quested to settle my bill to date—the tone of the 
| request revealed its motive—and as I pulled out 
my purse and paid the clerk, I felt that with the 
| fifty dollars which he called for I parted with all 
| my self-respect. Every man in the house knew 
my errand; every eye was upon me, morning, 
| noon, and night; every other office-seeker recog- 
| nized me as his fellow, and hated me for my pre- 
tensions; and even in the tipping of the whips of 
| the hackney -coachmen, as I stepped from the hotel- 
| door to the sidewalk, there was something that 
‘looked as if they were pointing me out as an object 
| of derision. 

‘*T fled from the place? No. I could not fly; 
I was chained to it by a fascination which I can 
| not fathom or describe. The expected office held 
| me as its victim, and would not let me go. Day 
|after day wore away, and I began to hold up 
| my head again. I made acquaintances with my 
| companions in the hope of patronage; and, mis- 





but he has a wink which we all look up to and re- “erable tidewaiters that we were, we sat togeth- 
spect ; and when I broached the subject to him, he | | er and watched for the moving of the waters, 
winked in the most encouraging and satisfactory | | and counted our chances and made wagers as to 
manner. Now, Easy Chair, [ am not going to tire | our prospects. I felt my manhood wasting away 
you out by going through a description of the process | under this wretched probation; but my vision had 
by which this coveted office gradually grew to be the | become so intently fixed on the single point of my 
desire of my heart, inseparably linked with those | | desire, that every other object was obscured, and 
visions in which, in common, I suppose, with all | my whole existence turned on this single point. 
young men, I too indulged, and which in my partic-| ‘I was summoned at last to the Department of 
ular case may be specified as the Future, Fame, and the Exterior. The Secretary was as affable as 
Fanny. Suffice it to say that when I went up to ever, and held out his hand and his snuff-box in the 
the Inauguration in company with Stripe, I was | most fraternizing manner. 

fairly in training as a competitor for this prize, | ju ‘There was a batch of appointments put 
and, as soon as the Cabinet was organized, I went | | through at the Cabinet meeting this morning,’ said 
to the Secretary of the Exterior, on whom I had | | the Secretary, ‘and yours among them.’ 

some claims on the score of family connexion, ‘The news did not thrill me. I took it as qui- 
stated my case and my claims, and ‘asked his in- etly as if he had asked about the crops again. I 
fluence. The Secretary charmed me by his man- had lost even the capacity of satisfaction at my 
ners. He took a deep interest in the state of crops | own success, Three months before, and this an- 
in our part of the country, and made several inqui- ' nouncement would have brought my heart to my 
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mouth, and to my imagination the whole Future, 
every thing of Fume, the tout ensemble of Fanny. 
I was alarmed at my own apathy. 

**¢ To be sure,’ he went on to say, after a liberal 
pinch, ‘it isn’t exactly what you asked for—in 
fact, quite a different sort of affair. But I sup- 
pose it is all one to you; we have to do the best 
thing we can, and, bless me! to a young man like 
you, a Consulship is a hundred per cent. better 
than a Collectorship at Bogville.’ 

“+A Consulship! Do you mean to say, 
Judge—?’ 

‘**] mean to say, my dear North, that the place 
you asked for was promised by the President, six 
weeks ago, to somebody else, and filled yesterday, 
and there is a prejudice, you know, against putting 
two men in the same office at once. They do such 
things in New York, but we manage it differently 
here. Besides, nobody ever gets the place he asks 
for; and this is the first lesson in these matters, 
which the veteran beggars (no offense to you, 
North) understand so perfectly, that they make a 
point of applying for some office they do not want, 
in the hope of getting some office that they do want. 
Because a man does not get a seat in the Cabinet, it 
does not follow that he may not be sent to Kansas as 
Governor and Dictator. In your case, by way of 
compensation and special favor, you are appointed 
Consul at the port of Girgenti.’ 

“The Furies! This was a blow which at once 
annihilated me, or rather the counterfeit office-seek- 
ing substitute for myself which had usurped the 
place of my better nature, and the shock brought 
back my stray senses. 

‘*My punishment was just, and I accepted it. 
I swallowed the disappointment without a wry 
face, and took my destiny as if it had been a joke. 
The indignation with which at first I intended to 
reject the proffered office was lulled into silence 
by the thought which flashed across my mind, 
Why not carry out the joke, and avail myself of 
this grand excuse to see the world? If I can not 
be a Collector to please myself, why not be a Con- 
sul to please—nobody ? 

“** Only, my dear Judge, can you give me the 
faintest idea where Girgenti is?’ 

‘* Here followed a pinch which might have suit- 
ed the nose of Slawkenbergius. 

““*Upon my word—why really, it is in Portu- 
gal, or Spain, or Italy, is it not? Certainly it is 
somewhere. You ought to know, if any body, as 
you are Consul there. Go into the next office and 
consult the encyclopedias, there are two of them 
—and North, by the way, have you got any tobac- 
eo about you—fine cut ?’ 

“*T am sorry to say that I have not,’ I replied, 
‘but, I have got a small box of blue pills, capital 
correctives. Will they do just as well?’ 

‘The secretary did not take; he rarely takes 
any jokes except his own; so we shook hands and 
parted. I got to the bottom of the stairs before it 
occurred to me that I had not asked him the name 
of my successful rival. I went back, but it was too 
late. The statesman was deep in dispatches relating 
to the great case of reprisals for the capture of two 
lobster cars on the coast of Cape Cod by the crew of 
the British smack Luncheon, and ‘ No admittance’ 
stood out as if in letters of white chalk on the coun- 
tenance of the grave gentleman of color who kept 
guard at the door. I must ascertain at once who 
is Collector of Bogville. What grieves me most of 





know my old friend Stripe will feel, and my utter 
loss of confidence in his winks. This is a severe 
blow. I have followed Stripe’s wink as my guid- 
ing star. It has been a beacon in my darkest hours. 
And now it is no more than the wink of any body 
else. It would only twitch to bewilder, and twitter 
to blind. I can not even submit to him the ques- 
tion which perplexes me—Shall I go and see the 
world under cover of this proffered parchment ? 
What do you advise, most sagacious Easy Chair? 
To hear is to obey. 

‘** And do you know where Girgenti is ? 

“Yours, penitently and inquisitively, 

“ Western Norts. 

** P.S.—-I have discovered all; treason has done 
its worst. Itis Stripe himself who has been appointed 
Collector of Bogville. Who could have believed it! 
My oyes are opened, my trunk is packed, and my 
mind is made up. I will demand satisfaction for 
every wink—no, for that final and most perfidi- 
ous one with which he left me to my fate and went 
off with the Presidential promise in his own favor. 
I will practice with hair-triggers at eyelids, and if 
I can get a side-shot at the Collector, and take his 
off close under the eyebrows, I shall feel that I 


have done the State some service. Again I ask, 
do you know where Girgenti is ? WwW. Nw” 


Do we know where Girgenti is? Do we know 
the land, not of the myrtle and orange, but of the 
cactus and the palm, where from beneath the shad- 
ow of Etna roll the wide valleys studded with olive 
and asphodel, past the central peaks which thrust 
their wild and jagged fronts against the warm sky, 
to the broad slopes which meet the Southern sea; 
the land which, in all its circle of beauty shows no 
brighter gem than the clustered temples of Agri- 
gentum? There, on the extreme verge of Sicily, 
the Greeks built their city, how grand and how 
beautiful, the relics, which two thousand years have 
spared, still attest, and fortunate is he whom the 
chances of travel may have led to rest under their 
sculptured shade on some Sabbath noontide, flood- 
ed with the Southern sunlight, to gaze from the 
dark background of the modern city with its crowd- 
ed roofs and towers, across the rolling verdure 
which skirts its ancient walls, to the white line of 
sand and the whiter line of breakers, marking with 
foam and spray, and with the ceaseless roar of ocean, 
the limit of the shore fading away into the blue 
waves of the African sea, and then to the silent and 
stately forms with which the hand of Grecian art 
has crowned the intervening slopes, and which, in 
all their long widowhood of decay and solitude, 
have never lost their early dower of beauty. 

We advise you to accept the consulate by all 
means. It will be worth about thirty-five dollars 
and fifty cents a year, but in the mean time the 
Consul will enjoy himself there and elsewhere 
in the Old World. You had better give the bene- 
fit of the doubt to the commission, which will 
serve as a convenient passport abroad. The Future 
can be postponed ; Fame blows no bubbles brighter 
or more golden-hued than does fortune for the ad- 
venturous traveler; if Fanny is worth having, she 
is worth waiting for, and all the intervening waves 
of the broad Atlantic will not lessen her constancy. 
We dispatch you, therefore, to Girgenti with the 
best wishes of an Easy Chair, counseling you to 
moderate your wrath against the faithless Stripe 
and reserve your musings upon the ingratitude of 
Republics for the quiet and seclusion of those an- 





all in the matter is the disappointment which I 


cient shrines, and hoping that we may hear from 
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you occasionally from the midst of that Sicilian at- 
mosphere, more congenial to the tastes of the Easy 
Chair and its surrounding listeners than any odors 
wafted from Willard’s or the National. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Was it on our way to Dole that we parted com- 
pany last month? Well, it shall be at Dole that 
we take up again the thread of our summer ram- 
blings. We find our portmanteau waiting us at 
the Hétel de France. Nobody tarries at Dole; 
Switzerland and the Juras are too near. 
restock our knapsack, ticket our portmanteau for 
Geneva, and set off up the hillsides, from whose 
tops we shall see, one way, the Juras, and the oth- 
er, the wide-stretching Burgundian vineyards. 

Poplars fringe the canals we see ; men, women, 
and horses are tugging at overladen barges; cat- 
tle are grazing on soft meadow country; and the 
air is as quiet as our sweetest June days at home, 

We lunch at a little town—no matter where—on 
deal table, and we have Gruyére cheese ; coarse, 
but sweet bread; and such a flagon of Burgundy 
as none of your city restaurants can boast of. A 
short, stout old woman, in wooden shoes, clatters 
about to do our waiting; and wishes us a hearty 
bon voyage, as we set off, with knapsack, to accom- 
plish the four leagues of road which lie between us 
and dinner and rest, at the hill-town of Mont Sur 
Vaudry. 

From time to time some traveling Mr. Popkins 
and Mrs. Popkins, and a whole family of little Pop- 
kinses, dash past us in a post-coach ; or some train 
of roulage wagons bear us company, and we chat 
with the stout drivers, in their blue smock-shirts ; 
and always the green, smiling meadows are there 
behind us, and always the blue hills rising before 
us. 

But—more definitely—what do we see? What 
aspect have those French farm-houses we pass? 
They are substantially built of stone, and perhaps 
stuccoed ; they are convenient in interior arrange- 
ments ; but rarely does our eye fall upon the pret- 
tily-thatched roofs, the embowering vines, the rich 
shade-trees, the encircling bit of turf, the scattered 
flowers, or the latticed windows, which belong to 
an English farm-house, 

Add to this the unattractiveness of the situa- 
tion—upon the middle of some broad plain, in 
place of those quiet nooks or pleasant knolls 
which belong to English landscape, and the con- 
trast is even stronger. 

Again, the French farmery, in most situations, 
has few or no hedges. Its offices are all thrown 
together, within one common inclosure of high 
walls. From the road you enter by a large gate- 
way into a slattern court, about which carts are 
dropped here and there, and poultry scratching in 


the accumulated dirt ; and swine, perhaps, nosing | 


the edges of a stagnant, slimy pool in the middle. 
On one side of the farm-court we see the doors and 
windows of the tenant’s home; its walls white, 


where not befouled with dirt ; its roof of heavy red | 


tiles, and its chimneys squat, stiff, and cumbrous. 

There is, perhaps, a straggling grape-vine fas- 
tened above the door, bearing promise of afew clus- 
ters of golden chasselas; but no violets, no rose- 
trees, no morning-glory. The sun shines hotly on 
the red roof, on the white walls, and on the pool in 
the middle of the court. 


So we} 





best-constructed implements. A barn and granary, 
of similar material and architectural features, form 
another side of the court; and the entrance-gate, 
with its flanking walls, makes up the fourth. In 
more pretending establishments the farm-house 
stands at a short remove from the farm-court, and 
connects with it by a little wing thrown back upon 
the offices. The garden adjoins the inclosure, with 
its skirt of fruit trees stragglingly disposed, except 
in the orchard provinces of France (as Normandy 
and Brittany), where their disposition is neat and 
beautiful. 

Fences, in the plain country we have come over, 
are exceedingly rare—neither edge, ditch, nor 
wall; and the border lines of farms or estates are 
designated by stiff rows of poplars, or mere ridges 
of turf. 

As for the villages we have come upon and pass- 
ed, they are no way like American villages; no 
white-painted houses with green blinds, and cher- 
ry-trees before the door. We have been walking 
along a straight macadamized thoroughfare, very 
broad, very hard, and—if there has been no recent 
rain—very dusty, perhaps. We have been looking 
out over waving fields of grain, or the fluttering 
leaves of vineyards—listening, maybe, to a merry 
laugh or a merry song coming from the vineyard- 
workers, when we see before us, between the lines 
of poplars, the belfry of a church, and we know a 
village is at hand. 

Shortly after, when the belfry has come and gone 
among the trees, and come again, we reach a little 
white, low-walled cottage, standing a dozen feet 
back from the road, with a slovenly yard before it, 
in which, perhaps, are two or three scrubby plum- 
trees, or possibly a St. Michael pear. In the gar- 
den at its side are two or three more. A rough- 
made spade or plow will very likely be lying at the 
gate ; a child or two will look over the fence at you, 
and a short woman in stout sabots will clump to 
the door, and look curiously after you, shading her 
eyes with her hand. 

The road now becomes paved with square blocks 
of limestone, and a paling, or a hedge of wild, un- 
even growth, skirts the village wayside until you 
come to other cottages, similar in general features 
to that already described. 

If the village be large, the inn—which is only a 
more considerable cottage—will be flanked by a 
huge white stable, with an announcement over its 
door, in staring capitals, of the number of horses 
which can be kept there. Great piles of manure 
will be smoking about the entrance-gates, in the 
sun; and none of those economic expedients for 
saving and securing fertilizing material can be eb- 
served which prevail throughout Belgium and 
Holland, 

The inn, as well as the houses around it, which 
make up the central portion of the village, will be 
immediately upon the street. The shops of such 
clumsy working artisans as belong to the parish 
are either within their houses or closely united to 
them, and their handicraft will make so lazy and 
lifeless a show that it adds but little to the bustle 
of the village. 

There is no temptation to linger in such a place ; 
we dot down its name; perhaps have a word-with 
a parish priest as he saunters under the shadow of 
the church ; perhaps taste a bit of the good wo- 
man’s wine, who presides over ‘“‘ stabling for twen- 


Sheds of timber, covered with tiles, stretch around | ty horses,” and push on, and out into the broad, 


another side of the quadrangle for the cattle, and the | 


open country. 
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And what sharpened appetite we have after the 
feur leagues are gone over, and the firs of the hills, 
which were blue at noon-time, in the hazy distance, 
have become green, and rustle in our hearing. 
What dainty supper it seems, of steaming mutton 
and crisp salad, wetted with ruby wine! 

Ner even there, on the first lift of the hills, which 
to-morrow will stretch under our feet into the 
rounded slopes of the Jura mountains, are we out 
of all hearing of the world. For the post-rider has 
left a copy of the Constitutionnel newspaper with 
our landlady, and through its columns we take the 
quick bustle of Paris again to our thought. There 
they are—those gay, streaming * ~‘evards, from 
which no summer heat can driv crowd ; they 
are talking round yonder café ‘ of the election 
of Cavaignac, and of what ve .e bronzed Gen- 
eral, so long silent, will brin: the assemblage 
of Napoleon's law-makers. ne take the oath ? 
Wili he abandon the groun sumed by Lamar- 
tine and the rest? Or, if t sth be taken, will 
he turn orator, and make s; :es that smoke of 
treasonable freedom ? 

What strange gaps the Fren... epochs open in a 
man’s life! How silence succeeds to fame, and 
place grows upon silence, and then—perhaps ob- 
livion or splendor! How Lamartine has run 
through the gamut of French change—quiet, brill- 
iant, growing, atop of all; then subsiding, flashing 
again, going out, gone utterly, as would seem now, 
until death and a great funeral shall revive his 
splendor and remake the poet, the orator, and the 
hero. 

So, in a lesser sense, with Cavaignac—one of the 
brilliant illustrations of the first Afric wars, with 
a great reputation as a general before the Orleans 
dynasty had fallen ; coming intv position under the 
Republic of 1848, by reason of his fame—wafted 
by bourgeois instinct (mingled fear and admira- 
tion) to the highest place; keeping there grandly 
a while; too calmly honest to bolster himself in 
power by the mere advantages of position; yield- 
ing all very gravely and quietly ; burying himself 
in domestic life (with the pretty daughter of a 
wealthy banker); virtually removed from all mil- 
itary associations ; his old fame as a strategist nev- 
er once coming to discussion during the Crimean 
war; overslaughed by his juniors, the Pelissiers 
and Canroberts; known only as a quiet bourgeois 
genueman, enjoying his rents and his box at the 
opera ; and now suddenly come to light again as the 
representative of moderate democratic opinions. 
It is hard to foretell a man’s destiny in France. 

Who could have fancied, in the days of the first 
Algerine campaign, that a certain Pelissier, who 
burned people in a cavern, as one would smoke rats 
out of a hole, and who was vilified wherever the 
story traveled, should come to be a Duke, and wear 
honors from an English Queen on his bosom, and 
become the marital mark for a score of heiresses! 

Another piece of gossip we find this night in the 
mountains is about the Prince Napoleon, wander- 
ing into Germany (they say) for a bride—patching 
up good feeling between France and Prussia by | 
marrying a daughter of a small potentate of Ger- | 
many who is in the Prussian interests. Will he 
marry her, or will he not? The papers bruit it 
variously. The older a man grows, the more ca- | 
pricious he is in the matter of a bride. From Ger- 
many he returns for a new run to the Art Exhibi- | 
tion of Manchester; and the rumor is that he is | 
preparing a magnificent record of his northern voy- | 














age of last summer, and will give new illustration 
to his somewhat vagabond life by appearing in the 
character of a savant. 

Another journal item worth the noting is the 
successful trial of a new steam-plow in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. If only the half that is told be 
true, it will be worth more than a score of M‘Cor- 
mick’s to your prairie lands. The novelty of the 
invention lies in this—that the steam power is sta- 
tionary, or nearly so, upon one side of the field, and 
the motive power is applied by means of wire ropes 
attached to a gang of plows, and traversing a pul- 
ley, at the far end of the field. By an ingenious 
application of capstans, two separate gangs of 
plows work at the same time in opposite directions, 
so that what is technically called a ‘‘land” of eight 
or twelve furrows in width, is finished at a coup. 
In less than ten years your Illinois corn-lands will 
be plowed by steam ; whether this French machine 
(of English invention, however) is to be the suc- 
cessful one is quite another question. 

From corn-lands we jump to India and the Brah- 
mins; the journals we read do the same. And 
with what tame and quiet regrets these French 
gentlemen regard the British troubles in the East! 
There seems a glow of satisfaction underlying all 
their sympathy. ‘Tis again an unfortunate army 
management. Mr. Bull has counted too much on 
his administrative capacity; he has too large a 
team, and too restive a one, for ribands of red tape. 
There is flouncing in the harness; somebody must 
get down from the box and take the cattle by the 
head, and keep there. It certainly does seem as if 
the French journals took a special delight in enu- 
merating all the atrocities of the mutinous Sepoys, 
and in dilating upon the vast extent of country 
over which the disaffection has spread. 

They are talking of Delhi at the concert cafés of 
the Champs Elysées, and in the Sunday groups at 
the Pré Catalan. 

Our good landlady at Mont Sur Vaudry knows 
nothing of it all. We ask her what she thinks of 
the Sepoys? 

She says, “* Plait-il?” 

We say they are murdering the British people 
by hundreds—butchering women and children. 

“* Mon Dieu! what devils they must be! And 
is that in London, Monsieur ?” 

** No, not in London, but India.” 

** Ah, aux Indes, vraiment! Sacre bleu! 
make shawls there, Monsieur. 
Beaux, superbes !” 

‘Tis all the good woman knows of India. 

Presently her sabots go clattering out, and we 
mount the stone stair-way to our chamber; and 
with platoons of Sepoys marshaled rank upon rank 
in our thoughts, we drop asleep. 

Sunrise in the city—sunrise at Newport or Sara- 


They 
N’est ce pas? 


| toga even—is a mythical epoch; but in the coun- 


try, with Burgundian grain-fields lying like a sheet 
of mist behind us, and the sharp teeth of fir forests 
biting into the blue sky before us, it is real and 
gorgeous. Whatexhilaration! What a bounding 
of the pulse! How bravely we battle with the 
dews! What a feather of a knapsack ! 

The man who walks in Switzerland without pre- 
paring his foot and his eye by a traverse of the 
Juras loses a third. Between Poligny and Geneva 


| lies the vestibule of the temple. You grow reverent 


as you thread the edges of the precipices of Le Blet ; 
you give a mountain teaching to your foot. 
Remember that we are out of reach now of that 
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spreading grain-land and of those vineyard slopes 
where we saw the compact French farmeries, and 
rambled through French villages. The balconies 
of Switzerland have begun to appear before we 
have crossed the frontier even; and unpainted fir- 
wood, browned with rains, has given place to stone 
and stucco. We see little patches of hemp, or 
maize, or oats, and emerald meadows far below us 
in hollows of the hills, where the peasants cut three 
c-ops of grass in the year. Through the fir-boughs 
liut skirt the road we can see them raking five 
h:.ndred feet below us; and so near to the foot of 
the limestone rock upon whose crest the road is 
trailing, that we could roll a boulder upon them. 

Not once only, but over and over again, do we 
traverse such hanging pathway, and look down 
upon such Arcadian quietude in the valleys. 

You have been at our Springs of Sharon (in 
Schoharie County), and wondered and enjoyed in 
scanning the hill masses, ani the valley distances, 
and river mist-clouds that swell, and simmer, and 
float before you. Well—here, where we walk this 
summer’s day, we look down upon such hills as 
those of Sharon; they seem valleys to us; their 
rounded slopes are fringed with forests, and brooks 
that talk like rivers rattle past their hems, and 
shine, far away, like silver cables binding up a 
vast motley of rock and green. 

And as we trail, lo, between a cleft curtained to 
the right and to the left with pine-trees, we catch 
glimpses of the coming country of snows—a spot 
of blue, which is a lake; a misty foreground of 
green, which is a pastoral ; a jagged, ghostly line 
of horizon, which is an epic—Mont Blanc its Achil- 
les, Geneva its Troy. 


Editer’s Drawer. 


‘* 4 COMIC paper is what we have not, and yet 
we need it greatly,” said a gentleman sitting 


near us, to his friend in the car. ‘‘I like a good 
laugh now and then, and am willing to pay for it.” 

‘*T, too,” replied his friend ; ‘and I'll tell you 
where I always find it, with nothing to offend good 
morals or manners. I read the Drawer, in Har- 
per’s Magazine; and just such a department in 
Harper’s Weekly, called ‘ Things Wise and Other- 
wise.’ The matter is rich and racy, the humor al- 
ways delicate; and I never find any thing to raise 
a blush on the cheek of the purest, or to hurt the 
feelings of the most fastidious.” 

“True ; and there is quite as much in them as you 
could expect in a comic paper, while they are free 
from the coarseness and vulgarity that render most 
of these ‘funny’ papers unfit to be taken into the 
family circle.” 

**It is a good rule never to have a paper or a 
magazine in the house that you can not read aloud, 
every word of it, in the midst of the social group ; 
being sure that no innuendo, no indelicate or pro- 
fane word, will ever soil the innocence of childhood 
or make maiden modesty drop its eyelid.” 

We were sitting near while this conversation 
was going on, and made a note of it. The reader 
of Harper had caught the spirit and aim of the 
Drawer. Out of its repository we bring things 
new and old, genial and pleasant. It is good to 
be merry and wise. We are fond of good things, 
and there are millions of other people fond of the 
same, and for them we are willing to gather up the 
unconsidered trifles, light as air, that float along 
the stream of life, that sparkle on the bosom of so- 





ciety, flash at the dinner-table, and amuse the con- 
vivial hour of those who enjoy ‘‘ the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” But we would not soil these 
pages with a quip or turn that virtue would not 
love to hear, or crack a joke at which innocence 
would not clap its hands, 

The Drawer draws largely on its friends abroad 
for its supplies, and is always, like Oliver, asking 
for more. A gem of verse, a bon mot that wins a 
smile on the brow of care or smooths a wrinkle on 
the face of age, will find its way to more readers in 
these pages than through the medi of any other 
magazine in the wide world. The Driwer, there- 
fore, always welcomes its friends, and gives them 
a good seat at table. The one who tells the best 
story is the most welcome. 


We are sorry to hear that our friend Lossing, 
author of the ‘‘ Pictorial Field-Book of the Rev- 
olution,” whose Histories have been so widely pop- 
ular, has fallen under the displeasure of a School 
Committee out West. A correspondent writes that 
the Board of Education in one of the towns in Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio, had the subject of school-books 
before them, and, among others, the sub-committee 
reported in favor of adopting Lossing’s ** Pictorial 
History of the United States.” 

The Board was almost unanimously Democratic 
in politics, and one of the members of that party 
opposed the report of the committee, saying : 

‘Gentlemen, I have examined this book clean 
through, and I find it unfit to be placed in the hands 
of the youth of this rapidly-growing, fast-improv- 
ing, A No. 1 township; for, Mr. Chairman, this 
history is decidedly one-sided in politics, and agin 
the Democrats. Here, you see, is a picter of Col- 
onel Frémont, and there ain’t so much as a shadow 
of a picter of the great Buchanan, the President of 
these United States! Gentlemen of this School 
Board, can you adopt, for your children to study 
every day, a book which has the injustice to omit 
the portrait of Old Buck? Gentlemen, I move 
that the book be thrown under the table.” 

Other members of the committee protested that 
they knew Mr. Lossing to be a good Democrat ; 
they even offered to write to him, and have a por- 
trait of the illustrious President Buchanan insert- 
ed in a new edition of the History ; but the motion 
prevailed, and the Democrats voted a good book, 
by one of their own party, out of the school, by a 
large majority. By-the-way, it was an ancient 
edition this sensitive gentleman got hold of. The 
later editions haye Old Buck as natural as life. 


Covoxet WILLIAMs, a gallant officer from New 
Orleans, tells the following capital story of him- 
self, and a friend who heard it sends it to the 
Drawer, 

The Colonel was on a visit to the North, and at 
a large dinner-party in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
He was almost a stranger to the company, both la- 
dies and gentlemen, but his agreeable manners se- 
cured him a home reception, and he was quite at 
ease among his new acquaintance. “At dinner,” 
says the Colonel, “ I was seated opposite to a young 
and very accomplished lady, who remarked, in the 
course of conversation : 5 

“*Surely, Sir, you can not have resided very 
long at the South, vour complexion is so very fair ?’ 

** Yes,’ I replied, ‘I am a creole of Louisiana.’ 

‘Instantly every one around me was startled, 
conversation flagged, and all eyes were turned 
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upon poor me, utterly unconscious of having said 
or done any thing to attract so much attention. I 
knew not what to make of it, till the lady remark- 
ed again, with a long breath: 

‘** Well, Sir, I declare—I beg your pardon, 
Sir—but I would certainly have taken you for a 
white man!’ 

‘* My face burned like fire, and for a while I was 
silent in my confusion; but recovering myself, I 
asked the young lady what she supposed the word 
creole meant ? 

“*Why, black, or yellow, Sir, I don’t know 
which ; and it don’t make much difference.’ 

‘*I then explained to her and the company, 
greatly to their relief, that creole means native, and 
has no reference to color or race ; that creole horses 
and creole cows are as commonly spoken of as 
creole men; and that I was white ‘to the manner 
born,’” 


“Tue following beautiful poem, of only three 
verses, was written by a gentleman of Lancaster 
County, Virginia, who was born blind, and never 
had the advantages of education. Is it worthy of 
a place in the Drawer ?” 

Certainly ; and a gem it is. 

THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

Deep in a wood's sequestered shade, 

A weary wood-nymph slept one day; 
It chanced a wild bird thither strayed, 

And o'er her warbled forth his lay. 
“ Sweet bird!" the waking maiden said, 

* One gift on thee will 1 bestow ;” 
Then sung the warbler, ‘* O'er me shed 

Some newer strain than e'er before.” 
The wood-nymph paused—“ Go, sing thy choice; 

No strain to thee shall be denied!” — 
And now that mimic bird hath voice 

To imitate all birds beside. 


Our wife, a few days since, observed that Bridget 
—the lately-arrived young lady who boards with 
us and assists in housework — was cleaning the 
mouth-piece of the speaking-tube, and being pleased 
to see her attentive to such a matter without being 
told, praised her for so doing. To these kind ob- 
servations Bridget replied, ‘‘Oh, yes, ma’am, and 
now you can spake a clane word, ma’am !” 


“Notutne To WEAR.” That capital hit at the 
feminine follies of the times, since it made its ap- 
pearance in //arper’s Weekly, has been published in 
various places and forms, and has already taken its 
place in the successful and living literature of the 
age. The Commercial Advertiser of this city, in 
speaking of it, says: 

‘Tt is well known to those who are in turn well 
known to Stewart, and who stand on his books 
rated A No. 1, for the length of their bills, that the 
fitting out a young lady nowadays, for a winter 
season in town or a summer season at a watering- 
place, assimilates more nearly to preparing a ves- 
sel for a voyage around the world than any other 
analogous undertaking. It even exceeds in im- 
portance the latter enterprise; for, to ride the se- 
verest gale, in every variety of clime, the most 
prudent navigator requires but two or three sets 
of sails, while the reader probably knows, in his 
own limited circle, a score of fair dames who never 
launch their frail barks on the summer sea without 
at least two score of dresses, with laces and crino- 
line to match. It was a delightful trait in the 


| character of Alfred Jingle (in the ‘ Pickwick Pa- 
| pers’), that while he had forty coats of his own in 
| packing-cases coming around by sea, he conde- 
scended to travel with his personal luggage in a 
brown paper parcel, and when happening upon an 
unexpected merry-making, with ‘ nothing to wear,’ 
he adapted himself to circumstances, and borrowed 
| another man’s coat. Miss Flora M‘Flimsey was 
| made of sterner stuff, and incapable of so monstrous 
a breach of the conventionalities of society.” 


Brown does this good story into verse for the 
Boston Post: 


A gay young spark, who long had sighed 

To take an heiress for his bride, 

Though not in vain he had essayed 

To win the favor of the maid, 

Yet fearing, from his humble station, 

To meet her father’s cold negation, 

Made up his mind, without delay, 

To take the girl and run away! 

A pretty plan—what could be finer ?— 

But as the maid was yet a minor, 

There still remained this slight obstruction; 

He might be punished for ** abduction !"' 

Accordingly, he thought it wise 

To see the ‘squire and take advice— 

A cunning knave who loved a trick 

As well as fees, and skilled to pick, 

As lawyers can, some latent flaw 

To help a client cheat the law. 

Before him straight the case was laid, 

Who, when the proper fee was paid, 

Conceived at once a happy plan, 

And thus the counselor began: 

“Young man, no doubt your wisest course 

Is this: to-night you get a horse, 

And let your lady love get on; 

As soon as ever that is done, 

You get on too—but, hark ye! mind 

She rides before; you ride behind ; 

And thus, you see, you make it true, 

The lady runs away with you !” 

That very night he got the horse, 

And put the lawyer's plan in force; 

Who found next day—no laughing matter— 

The truant lady was his daughter. 
MORAL. 

When lawyers counsel craft and guile, 

It may, sometimes, be worth the while, 

If they'd avoid the deepest shames, 

To ascertain the parties’ names. 


You can’t buy nothing in New Orleans, or most 
Southern and Western cities, for less than a ‘‘ pic- 
ayune,” or six-and-a-quarter cents. I was amused 
at a little incident which I saw on board one of the 
Western boats. A man from the North tried to 
pass ten coppers upon a ‘‘ sucker,”’ a native of Il- 
linois, for a dime. 

‘* What be they ?” inquired the sucker, in un- 
feigned ignorance. 

‘*T calculate they are cents,” replied the North- 
erner; ‘“‘can't you read ?”’ 

“T reckon not,” said the other; ‘‘and what's 
more, old boss, I allow I don’t want to. What is 
cents, mister ?”’ 

“T yow to the judges,” said the Northerner, 
“vou are worse than the heathen! Cents is mon- 
ey, ’sartin! Ten of them are worth one dime. 
Can't you see? it says ‘ E Pluribus Unum’—that’s 
the Latin for ‘ Hail Columbia’—and here, it’s in- 
scribed ‘ one cent.’”” 

‘* Look here,” responded the sucker, putting the 
thumb of his hand into his ear, and inclining his 
fingers forward, ‘‘ you may run a saw on a Hoosier 
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or a Wolverine, but I’m blamed if you Yankee me 
with that contusive stuff!” 





Tue Rev. Dr. Patron, of our city, has a way 
of his own in saying smart things, sparing neither 
friends nor foes, and sometimes hitting hard enough 
to leave a broad mark. 

Some years since, when he was in England, he 
rode on the mail-coach from Oxford up to London. 
His fellow-travelers were a Fellow of the Univers- 
ity, and the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, of Blackheath, and 
one more, a stranger. The Fellow soon perceived 
from Dr. P.’s conversation with Dr. S. that the 
former was from America, and then entered upon 
a course of inquiry, on this wise : 

Freiiow. ‘As I have never met with so intelli- 
gent an American before, I should be happy to ask 
you a few questions about your country.” 

Dr. P. “In my country I pass for only about a 
third or fourth-rate man ; but I shall be most happy 
to answer your inquiries to the best of my abil- 
ities.” 

The Fellow then made extended queries relative 
to climate, rivers, roads, canals, commerce, manu- 
factures, etc., which were answered to his satisfac- 
tion; and then he added, *‘ There is one question 
more which I should like to ask, but I fear it may 
not fall in with your own predilections.” 

Dr. P. “ Out with it, Sir; it will harm no one, 
I presume.” 

Fettow. “The inquiry is this: Do you think 
your present form of government will stand, or 
that your people will not soon require a King ?”’ 

Dr. P. “‘ Well, Sir, that is indeed a question 


to meet a number of clerical gentlemen at dinner 
at the house of a wealthy layman in London. Some 
twenty persons were present, The dinner was lux- 
urious and the wines abundant ; but Dr. P., being 
a strict temperance man, declined drinking any of 
them. This brought on a spirited discussion. In 
the course of it some bottles of Hock were brought 
on, when a tall clergyman—the high priest he was 
sometimes called—with a long red nose and a ruby 
face, arose, and seizing a bottle, said, 

“ Dr. P., look here—this is Hock. You can not 
decline it, I am sure, Sir.” 

‘*That I can,” replied Dr. P. “I learned to do 
so when I was a boy at the grammar-school—Hic, 
Hec, Hoc.” 

Then lifting up a glass of cold water, he said: 

“*To your special health. I pledge you in the 
wine of Eden; we read that it was well watered.” 

A general laugh sustained the Doctor, and the 
dinner went on. New wines were brought, and 
toward the close of the feast, when they had all 
well drunk, the same man with a red nose, now 
somewhat redder, seizing a bottle of very peculiar- 
ly red wine, exclaimed : 

“Dr. P., Dr. P., can not I tempt you with 
this ?” 

** Hark, brethren!” said Dr. P., “ what lan- 
guage is this? Tempt me! I hope this brother 
is not a lineal descendant of a celebrated personage 
who entered the Garden of Eden totempt. Pardon 
me if I am admonished by Adam’s example not to 
yield to the temptation !"’ 





Tue Rev. Dr. Backus, of Bethlehem, Connecti- 





that does not fall in with my predilections, for I 
am a thorough Republican. Still, I have no objec- 
tions to answer your question frankly. It is my 
opinion, to which I have come after much reflec- 
tion, that we shall eventually have a King.” 

Fettow. “I am sure of it—I am sure of it! 
but I never yet have seen an American who was 
willing to admit it. Will you favor me with the 
reasons on which you found your opinion, for I 
have no doubt they are good ones?” 

Dr. P. “I think they are good ones, and I will 
frankly state them to you. They are these: I read 
in the Bible that when Israel was a virtuous peo- 
ple, God governed them generally with judges of 
their own choosing; but when they became a cor- 
rupt and degraded people, God in wrath gave them a 
King! As we are rapidly importing European 
manners and corrupt customs into the United 
States, I greatly fear that we shall degenerate un- 
til God will treat us as he has the degraded nations 
of Europe, and give us a King!” 

The Fellow grew suddenly red in the face, and 
would have made fight, but the laugh of his neigh- 
bors was so hearty that he had to join in it, and 
soon he managed to say, “ Well, you have taught 
me one lesson to-day that I shall never forget.” 

Dr. P. “And, pray, what may that be? for it 
is very rare an Englishman will admit that he 
learns any thing from an American.” 

Fettow. ‘1 have learned to let the Yankees 


cut, was a man of power as well as of eccentricity. 
He had a habit of dropping the thread of his dis- 
course, and delivering himself of any thought that 
suddenly struck him. Thus, throwing up his spec- 
tacles, and leaning his elbows on the Bible and his 
chin on his hands, he would break out: 

“Seandal! I'll tell you what scandal is! Broth- 
er Smith has heard something about Brother Jones, 
but it was told to him under a pledge of great se- 
crecy ; and he finds it so hard to keep it all alone 
that he tries to find some one to help him, and he 
imparts it to neighbor Jennings, and it proves too 
weighty for their united capacities to bear, and 
they soon manage to share it with Brother Fraser; 
and so it spreads from one to another till at last 
Polly Downs hears of it, and then, whew ! away it 
goes, and every body knows it. And that’s scan- 
dal.” 

Dr. Backus was afterward President of Hamil- 
ton College, New York. While taking an evening 
stroll he saw a student out of the grounds, and 
describing curiously circular figures in his unsuc- 
cessful attempts to navigate on dry land. The 
boy-was drunk. The president opened the gate, 
and coming upon the student, who, in his haste, 
had measured his length upon the grass, the doc- 
tor laid hold of him, and swinging him over his 
shoulder, marched off in triumph with his burden. 
| The youngster was sobered by the fright, and know- 
| ing full well into whose hands he had fallen, roared 





alone, and not to meddle with their peculiar mat- | out piteously, 


ters.” 
Dr. P. “Thank you, Sir. But allow me to say 


that you are rather slow scholars, for we certainly | 


taught you that lesson at Bunker Hill.” 

Fetiow. ‘I see that you are incorrigible.” 
Dr. P. ‘* And that’s the way of our people.” 
On another visit to England Dr. P. was invited 


“Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui plenum ?”—*‘ Oh, 

| Bacchus, whither dost thou bear me full of thee ?” 

The President humored the joke, and let him off 
gently. 





Co.erinee was admiring a water-fall in En- 
| gland when he overheard a well-dressed stranger 
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saying to his companion, “ /t is a majestic water- 
fall!’ The poet was so delighted with the epithet 
he could not resist turning round and saying, ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir, it is majestic; you have hit the expression ; it 
is better than fine, sublime, or beautiful.” The 
unknown critic, flattered by the compliment, pur- 
sued his strain of admiration on this wise: ‘‘ Yes, 
I really think it is the majestickest, pertiest thing of 
the kind I ever saw !” 


** Susan,” said the man of the house to his maid- 
servant, ‘‘why do your church-people have such 
noisy times in your meetings? It seems to me not 
very becoming in a Christian assembly.” 

“Why, Sir, the Bible bids us to.” 

‘“* The Bible!” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘“ Why the prophet says, ‘Cry aloud and spare 
not ; lift up thy voice like a trumpet,’ which means 
that we should holler in meeting, if I know the 
Bible.” 

‘*H-e-m! Yes, Susan, that passage has not hap- 
pened to occur to my mind in that light. Thank 
you for the idea. But to change the subject, Su- 
san—I want you, the next time you go to meet- 
ing, to take a dose of ipecac.” 

‘* Me take a dose of ipecac !” 

‘* Yes, that’s what I say.” 

“‘Tpecac, Sir? I’m not sick.” 

‘* Perhaps not, but you ought to take it.’’ 

“But why so, Sir?” 

‘* Because the Bible says you should, Susan.” 

“The Bible says I should take ipecac !” 

““Why not exactly, Susan, but it says that you 
ought to take an emetic of some kind: I merely 
mention ipecac because it is the mildest and safest.” 

** What do you mean, Sir ?” 

“T'll tell you, Susan. The same prophet whom 
you quoted just now as enjoining upon God’s peo- 
ple the duty of halloaing in meeting, says also, 
‘Last yeup! Cast ye up!’” 

“* So he does, Sir.” 

** And that means ‘take an emetic,’ don’t it?” 

“Oh, Sir, how can you talk so?” 

“I can’t, Susan! But why shouldn't I, when 
you say that the command you just quoted makes 
halloaing, and screaming, and shouting in relig- 
ious meetings a duty ?” 

“ Dear me, Sir, there’s the baby crying ; I must 
go, this minute.” 


On the bank of the Hudson River, in one of the 
villages that dot its shores, a lot of idlers were 
standing, seeing which could throw stones the 
farthest into the stream. A tall, raw-boned, slab- 
sided Yankee, and no mistake, came up and looked 


on. For a while he said nothing till a fellow in a 
green jacket, the leader of the party, a conceited 
broth of a boy, began to try his wit on Jonathan. 

** You can’t come that,” said he, as he hurled a 
stone away out into the river. 

‘*Maybe not,” said Jonathan; ‘but up in our 
eountry we've a purty big river, considerin’, and 
other day I hove a man clear across it, and he 
came down fair and square on the other side.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” yelled his auditors. 

“Wal, naow, yew may laff, but I can do it 
again.” 

“Do what ?” said the green jacket, quickly. 

“IT can take and heave you across that river 
yonder, just like open and shet.” 





** Bet you ten dollars of it.” 

* Done,” said the Yankee; and drawing forth 
an X (upon a broken down-east bank), he covered 
the bragger’s shinplaster. 

“ Kin you swim, feller?” 

‘* Like a duck,” said green jacket; and without 
further parley the Vermonter seized the knowing 
Yorker stoutly by the nape of the neck and the 
basement of his pants, jerked him from his foot- 
hold, and with an almost superhuman effort dashed 
the bully heels over head from the bank, some ten 
yards into the Hudson. 

A terrible shout ran threvgh the crowd as he 
floundered into the water, and amidst the jeers and 
screams of his companions the ducked bully put 
back to the shore and scrambled up the bank, 
half frozen by this sudden and involuntary cold 
bath. 

‘*T’'ll take that ten spot, if you please,” said the 
shivering loafer, advancing rapidly to the stake- 
holders. ‘‘ You took us for greenhorns,eh? We'll 
show you how to do things down here in York ;” 
and the fellow claimed the twenty dollars. 

**Wal, I reck’n yeou wunt take no ten spots jis’ 
yit, captin’.” 

‘““Why? You've lost the bet.” 

“Not edzactly. I didn’t calkilate on deuin it 
the first time; but I tell you I kin deu it,” and 
in spite of the loafer’s utmost efforts to escape him, 
he seized him by the scruff and the seat of his over- 
alls, and pitched him three yards further into the 
river than upon the first trial ! 

Again the bully returned amidst the shouts of 
his mates, who enjoyed the sport immensely, 

‘* Third time never fails,” said the Yankee, strip- 
ping off his coat; ‘I kin deu it, I tell ye.” 

‘** Hold on!” said the almost petrified yictim. 

“And I will deu it, if I try till to-morrow 
mornin’.” 

‘*T give it up!” shouted the sufferer between 
his teeth, which now clattered like a mad badger’s ; 
“take the money.” 

The Vermonter very coolly pocketed the ten spot, 
and as he turned away remarked : 

“*We ain’t much acquainted with your smart 
folks daoun here in York, but we sometimes take 
the starch aout of ’em up our way; and p’raps 
yeou wunt try it ontu strangers agin. I reck’n 
yeou wunt,” he continued, and putting on a broad 
grin of good-humor, he left the company to their 
reflections. 


To extract amusement from such a scene of hor- 
rors as the Indian War in Oregon has revealed 
would seem to be a hopeless task, yet, even in the 
midst of alarm and blood, there are incidents that 
serve to enliven the spirits, and to make fun for 
the soldier in the dismals of camp and border life, 
A soldier’s pen indites the following sketch for the 
Drawer : 

‘* When the Indian stampede was at its height, 
the most distant white settlers along the Columbia 
River moved into ‘Columbia City,’ that they 
might be near and under the protection of the 
garrison at Fort Vancouver, In the city, which 
was about half a mile from the military post, a 
company of volunteers was enrolled, and a guard 
mounted daily for better protection of the citizens 
and their families against any sudden attack. 

‘One old couple who came in from their ‘ claim’ 
were forcéd, from the scarcity of lodgings, to live 


‘in a small log-hut just without the chain of senti- 
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nels. 
night, the wife, who was the better man of the | 
two, was listening with all her ears for the sound | 
of a coming foe. She became very fidgety toward | 
midnight, and at last was sure that she heard 
somebody prowling about the premises. Then 
she poked the old man in the ribs, who sprang up | 
as if an Indian’s arrow had pricked him, and de- 
manded, ‘What's the matter?’ To this very sen- 
sible question the old lady replied, ‘ That she heerd 
an Injun;’ and the old man thereupon rose and 
said he would run over to the post and give them 
warning. : 
‘‘ The night was dark. The old man had seen the | 
day when he could run better. Now he was soon 
out of breath; but on he pulled till, suddenly, he 
was challenged by the sentinel. Between his fright 
and his exhaustion he could not speak. The sen- 
tinel imagined him to be an enemy, fired upon him, | 
and sent a ball through his cheek, and carried away | 
two or three of his teeth in double-quick time. Fol- | 
lowing up this attack with a blow from his mus- 
ket, he knocked the old fellow down, and called for | 
help to secure his prisoner. The old man all this | 
time believed himself at the mercy of an Indian, | 
and roared for help. His anxious spouse heard the | 
report of the gun, and now the cries of her hus- | 
band, and, with the spirit of Mrs. Micawber, who | 
would never desert her lord, she rushed out in her | 
robes of the night, and, armed with such weapon as 
came handiest, hastened to the conflict. With the 
fury of a witch and the love of a woman, she bore 





down on the sentinel, whom she took for a savage | 
murdering her husband, and dealt him such terri- | 


ble blows that he was ready to yield the advantage 
he had already gained. Happily for his honor as 
a soldier, help arrived from the neighboring sen- 
tries, and the aged couple were secured, but great- 
ly to the amusement of the company at the post, 
who laughed heartily over the adventure when it 
came to be told the next day. The good old folks 
were brought within the lines, and were not allow- 
ed to sleep out in so exposed a position afterward.” 





Whey S. S. Prentiss was in his glory, in the 
State of Mississippi, during a season of high polit- 
ical excitement, there was a Convention at Her- 
nando. Mr. Prentiss was there, and set every 
thing ablaze with his burning eloquence and in- 
imitable wit. As was usual, hundreds of ladies 
crowded the ground to hear him, and when he had 
concluded the welkin rang with shouts of applause. 
Now there was present one Dedimus Brief, Esq., 
an opponent, whe, like the gnat in the fable, never 
suffered to pass unimproved an opportunity to in- 
flict his bite on the ox’s legs. He arose to reply 
to some of Mr. Prentiss’s arguments. When Ded- 
imus had gone through his ‘*‘ piece,” and had given 
it the last finishing touch of gesticulation, pecul- 
iarly his own, he sat down, apparently exhausted. 
Mr. Prentiss, meanwhile, sat looking on, with a 
peculiar twinkle in his eye, enjoying the thing 
hugely. At the conclusion he slowly arose, ad- 
vanced to the front of the stand, intending, no 
doubt, to drop an admonitory hint to such thick- 
headed zealots, when at that moment a neighbor- 
ing jackass quartered hard by ‘‘ opened his mouth 
and spoke” long and loud. Mr. Prentiss turn- 
ed his eyes in the direction of the new assailant, 
fairly gaped with astonishment without uttering a 
word for a moment, and then, ere the reverberating 


While the old man was sound asleep one | audience, and throwing up his hand deprecatingly 


to his first opponent, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! ladies and 
| gentlemen, another competitor! I can’t stand it!” 
and sat down amidst the deafening shouts of the 
multitude. Dedimus Brief, Esq., became thor- 
oughly disgusted with the ‘‘ vulgar Whig meet- 
ing,” and withdrew. 





A Grave, if not reverend, correspondent writes : 

“Dear DraweEr,—Like your Methodist preach- 
er who leads off in the May number, I always read 
the Drawer first, and now I beg to contribute an 
item, Many years ago, when the beautiful town 
of Ann Arbor, in Michigan, was but a settlement 
among the rich oak openings of Washtenaw, and, 
in the language of one of its inhabitants, ‘the Hu- 
ron was put a little brook,’ a huge black bear start- 
led the quiet of the place by taking his course 


| through the settlement, and passing down into the 


valley of the Huron. Off started the people in pur- 
suit, and foremost among the crowd was a fiery 
youth, with ruddy face and flaxen hair, who was 
then the doctor of the community, and is now a dig- 
nified professor in the State University. He seized 
upon a horse which was standing without saddle, 
and mounting in hot haste, he plunged down hill 
like ‘Old Put;’ and as the furious rider reached 
the banks of the river he found two boys, of whom 
he inquired, anxiously, 

“** Have you seen the bear?’ 

“Yes; he jist now swum over the river.’ 

‘*The excited doctor was so provoked at the es- 
cape that, forgetting himself for the moment, he 
cried, ‘ Why the dickens didn’t you stop him?’ 

‘*The idea of stopping a bear was too much for 
the boys, and they roared after the doctor as he 
turned his horse and abandoned the pursuit.” 





** Don’t stay long, husband!” said a young wife, 
tenderly, in my presence one evening, as her hus- 
band was preparing to go out. The words them- 
selves were insignificant, but the look of melting 
fondness with which they were accompanied spoke 
volumes. It told all the whole vast depths of a 
woman’s love—of her grief when the light of his 
smile, the source of all her joy, beamed not bright- 
ly upon her. 

“Don’t stay long, husband!” and I fancied I 
saw the loving, gentle wife sitting alone, anxious- 
ly counting the moments of her husband's absence, 
every few moments running to the door to see if he 
was in sight, and finding that he was not, I thought 
I could hear her exclaiming, in disappointed tones, 
** Not yet.” 

**Don’t stay long, husband!” and I again thought 
I could see the young wife rocking nervously in the 

arm-chair, and weeping as though her heart 
would break, as her thoughtless “lord and master” 
prolonged his stay to a wearisome length of time. 

Oh, you that have wives to say, ‘‘ Don’t stay 
long!” when you go forth, think of them kindly 
when you are mingling in the busy hive of life, and 
try, just a little, to make their homes and hearts 
happy, for they are gems seldom replaced. You 
can not find amidst the pleasures of the world the 
peace and joy that a quiet home blessed with such 
a woman’s presence will afford. 

‘*Don’t stay long, husband!” and the ‘young 
wife’s look seemed to say—for here in your own 
sweet home is a loving heart, whose music is hush- 
ed when you are absent—here is a soft breast for 





tones of the ass had died away, he turned to the 





you to lay your head upon, and here are pure lips 
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unsoiled by sin, that will pay you with kisses for | M. Molé and M. Thiers, invited the Prince to visit 


coming back soon. them at the house of M. Thiers, in order that they 


And wife, young wife, if you would have your might make known to him the elements and tend- 


husband stay when he comes, and love to come | 


when he must be away, give him those lips to kiss, 
and that breast to rest his weary head upon. Be- 
cause you are cold and indifferent to his caresses, 
and often wish that he would leave you, he turns 
away, and seeks his pleasures in other scenes. 
Young wife, you have him in your keeping. Keep 
him, and he will be kept. 





Proressor DArsy, who hear. the following 
with his own ears, contributes them to the Drawer: 

The town of Wilson (Niagara County, New 
York), is one of the most pleasant little villages on 
Lake Ontario. Among other notabilities, it con- 
tains a very worthy pious Baptist minister, or eld- 
er, as he is commonly called. Not long ago he 
edified his charge with a course of lectures on the 
Prodigal Son. Representing the return of the 
profligate, he remarked : 

‘* He was tattered and weary, worn-out and sore, 
and, for his part, he had no doubt his voice was 
husky, for he had been eating husks!” 

In the midst of the rejoicing over the newly- 
found, the elder brother comeshome. Our worthy 
clergyman pictured him as coming in from the 
corn-field and stopping to look in at the calf-pen. 

‘With surprise and grief he exclaims, ‘They’ve 
stole my calf! That calf I’ve watched over and 
fed these many years !’” 

A calf that had been fed for many years would 
probably have grown into something worthy of 
another name. 





o 
In looking over the tombstones in an old ceme- 
tery in the village of P——, in Northern New York, 
one of the many curious specimens of taste there 
displayed struck me as being at least original: 
Herz 11rs G—— S—., 
S0n or C—— 8—— anv H—— £—. 
Diep May Isr, 1852. 
Aerp 2 YEARs. 
“ He tasted of life's bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the potion up; 
He turned his little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died.” 

Now we may smile at this conceit, but there is 
something very sweet and very true in it for all 
that. ‘* Whom the gods love die young,” was a 
pagan thought; but the blessed founder of the 
Christian religion said, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 





Porter’s Spirit of the Times tells this story : 

“Dan Rice, the well-known clown, remitted, in 
settlement of an account, to the publisher of a pa- 
per in the West, a three-dollar bill, which was re- 
turned with the brief remark ; ‘This note is coun- 
terfeit, please send another.’ It was two months 
before he heard from Dan again, when he apolo- 
gized for the delay, saying that he had been unable 
till now to find another counterfeit three-dollar bill, 
but he hoped the one now inclosed would suit, pro- 
fessing, at the same time, his inability to discover 
what the objection was to the other, which he 
thought as good a counterfeit at he ever saw. It 
must be admitted that Dan swept the board.” 

Just before Louis Napoleon was elected Presi- 
dent of the French nation, two eminent statesmen, 





encies of modern society in France. ‘‘ The funda- 
mental principle of modern society,” said M. Thiers, 
‘is the civil power. The military spirit is dead, 
and can not be revived. You appear to have a 
chance of being nominated President of the Repub- 
lic, and it seems desirable to us that you should 
prepare yourself for that eminent post by—cutting 
off your mustachios! If M. Molé or myself were to 
be nominated President, neither of us would wear 
mustachios. It, therefore, seems to us necessary 
that you should shave off yours!” 

The Prince declined, and the result is known to 
the world. 





A noy from the Ragged Mountains (Virginia), 
met Professor B——, and presented his basket with 
the following explanation : 

“Yer don’t want any chesnuts, does yer?” 

“How do you know I do not want any, my lit- 
tle man?” inquired the Professor. 

“T nary say yer don't, I ax yer—does yer?” 
was the positive answer. 

This was more polite than the Quaker’s reply to 
one who said to him, 

“You don’t want to buy any wood, do you?” 

‘* Friend, thee first tellest a lie, and then thee 
askest a question.” 





An old negro preacher in Alabama, of the Meth- 
odist persuasion, had cherished the bitterest dislike 
for Mississippi ever since it repudiated its debts. 
On one bright Sabbath morning, when addressing 
a large ebony audience in Alabama, he showed, by 
the following exhortation, that, in spite of his de- 
votional appearance, he was subject to the influ- 
ence of worldly pissions. Having under consider- 
ation that portion of Scripture promising that the 
Gospel shall be preached to all the nations of the 
earth, he said: ‘‘ My beluved bruthrin, now is the 
excepted time! The day of judgment is near at 
hand when all the people of the earth done heard 
the Word of the Lord preached. The ministers ob 
de Gospil hab done dere work in Ashur and in Af- 
rica, and in all dem far-off countries; de Gospil 
hab bin preached in Texis and Californy ; and so 
soon dey git dat railroad dat run from Mobile up in 
Massippi, dey gwine preach de Gospil up dere ; den 
all de words ob de Lord will be fulfilled, and Ga- 
briel will sound his trumpit fur de judgment-day !” 





A TENNESSEE correspondent says: “I send an 
exact transcript of a warrant submitted to me, the 
applicant desiring advice in the premises. The 
mare undoubtedly received very rude and shock- 
ingly-ungallant treatment, for which the perpe- 
trators richly deserve punishment ; but the legal 
questions presented by the document are—lst, 
Does the warrant charge a civil or criminal of- 
fense? 2d, What is the executing officer to do? 
3d, Is the mare or her mistress the damaged party ? 


“*Srars or Tennessee! “*To the Sheriff or enny 

Magrion Co. constable of sd. county. Sa- 
rah L—— having made information to me on oath that 
J—— W— and J—— P—— did unlawfully make an 
assault upon the body of sd. L——'s mare in the case of 
beating and croping the tail off ed. mare on the 24 or 25 
of this instant to her damage fifty dollars this 27 June 
18%." . 


This is very well for a Tennessee Justice, but 
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here comes one from Indiana, a live Hoosier. He | ing an ox-yoke. His appearance indicated that 
makes up the record upon his docket with a com-| he might possibly be a man having authority in 
mendable regard to particulars, and writes as fol- | the educational transactions of his neighborhood. 
lows: | Under this pleasant impression the following con- 

“And now appears the constable, having in custody versation took place, which conveys an idea of the 
the defendant in this action; whereupon the plaintiff, | manner in which educational matters are ‘‘ done 
being seized with sudden fright, disappears; in conse- | up’ in some of the corners of our American ‘ back- 





quence whereof I rendered judgment against the consta- 
ble for costs, and dismissed the suit." 





A LAWYER writes; “I am onesof the many 
readers of your Drawer, and having ved a let- | 
ter a few days ago which I deem ‘ too to keep,’ | 
I herewith inclose it to you. It is necessary to pre- | 
mise that, being a hater of small litigations, I was 
called on by a wealthy neighbor of Mr. Maynard, | 
and was requested to prosecute him, to recover a | 
small sum as damages arising upon breach of war- | 
ranty in the sale of some property. I advised | 
against any prosecution, chiefly on the ground of | 
the small amount in controversy. My client, how- 
ever, insisted that I should write Mr. M. a letter, | 
which I did, calling his attention to my client's 
claim, advising its settlement, and closing with 
the remark, ‘Small lawsuits ought always to be 
avoided.’ The profound impression which a law- 
yer’s letter was expected by my client to produce 
on Mr. M. is in ludicrous contrast with the answer 
Iinclose. I insist that, for coolness and wit, the | 
letter is only second to that other customer who | 
said of his note, as the boy said about the molasses, 
‘ Let her run,’ 

“ Limerice, June 29. 

“Dear S1x,—Yours of the 26th inst. came duly to 
hand, and I can say ‘Amen’ to your proposition that 
* small lawsuits should be avoided,’ provided it be possi- 
ble to avoid them. But men of ‘small’ means must have 
‘small’ suits, if any; and it seems to me to be contrary 
to the genius of a Democratic government that a man 
should be deprived of the luxuries of a lawsuit because of 
his poverty. 

** Now, if your friend really wants a lawsuit, I will en- 
deavor to make it as interesting as possible; and to this 
end, I propose to put up a pretty good mare against $100, 
the winner to ‘ take the pile.’ And I also farther propose 
to submit the question of ‘ warranty,’ or no warranty, upon 
the statements of yourclient; and I would name yourself 
as arbiter, with this condition only, that you shall hear 
a speech from me of not more than four hours in length. 

** But, seriously, your friend has suffered no wrong at 
my hands. In his zeal to do something he has, however, 
charged my pistol; so, with due deference to your legal 
knowledge, I can only say ‘Pop away!’ Yours truly, 

“Ep. Marnarp.” 





Tue following inscription is taken from the 
tomb-stone of a blacksmith named David God- 
frey, who died in 1765, and was buried in the 
church-yard of Chilwall Abbey, near Liverpool, 
England : 

“* My sledge and hammer’s both declined, 
My bellows they have lost their wind; 
My fire's extinguished, my forge decayed, 
And in the dust my vice is laid ; 
My coals are spent, my tongs are gone; 
My nails are drove—my work is dore.” 

A FRIEND of ours from Pennsylvania visited 
Goodhue County, Minnesota, last fall, in search 
of a schoolmaster’s berth. After traveling on foot 
for several days, without seeing a single school- 
house or even being able to scare up a school 
trustee, he one afternoon approached a log-cabin 
and a large pile of pumpkins, near which was an 





‘*intelligent-looking farmer’’ engaged in fashion- 


woods :” 

** Good-afternoon, Sir.” 

* How-de-do ?” 

“T have been traveling through your country 
for the purpose of securing, if possible, a situation 
as school-teacher. Can you inform me where the 
president of your school board resides ?” 

** A schoolmaster you be! Don't know where 
our president’s shanty is—don’t know whether he’s 
got one.” 

‘* What wages do your people pay school-teach- 
ers?” 

““What wages? Really, young man, I can’t 
say. Have you made a ‘claim’ yet?” 

**No, Sir; I don’t think I shall make one. Do 
you think ! could get a school in your district if I 
should make application ?” 

** Really, don’t know. 
Kin you drive oxen?” 

“No, Sir; never did any farming or teaming. 


Reckon not, though. 


| Educated myself for a school-teacher in Cone- 


maugh township, Somerset County, Pennsylva- 
nia.” 

“*Yaas. Kin you maul rails? Great chances 
for sich bizness over in the Norwegian settle- 
ment.”’ 

‘*No, Sir; am not accustomed to perform such 

vere manual labor. Perhaps you can tell me 

ere I will find your school-district superintend- 
ent? He could inform me whether your district 
needs more teachers ?” 

‘*No, young man, I can’t. To be p’inted about 
the matter, we don’t have no schoolmaster in these 
parts, nor no school trustees, nor no district super- 
intender, as you call him. All the settlers is busy 
with their claims, and don’t have no time for sich 
onimportant consarns. An’ let me recommend you, 
if vou don’t know nothing else than to keep school, 
and don’t keer about making a claim, an’ can’t 
drive oxen or maul rails, to go back to Somerset 
County, an’ stay there. People come to Minnesoty 
to git land an’ make money, ’cause they see it’s a 
great country. Book-larnin’s no good, and we 
don’t want no schools. We want enterprisin’ 
men!” 

‘*Yes, I see,’’ replied our exasperated friend. 
“This a a great country, and you might have 
added, in the words of General Ogle, of Somerset 
County, ‘ It isn’t all fenced in yet.’ ” 

“ Yaas.” 

And there the colloquy ended. Our friend, in 
high dudgeon, left the ‘ intelligent-looking farm- 
er” and the Territory, strongly impressed with the 
conviction that Minnesota is “‘no great shakes” 
after all. 





Tue Boston Post is furnishing a series of old En- 

glish descriptions—first rate. For example: 
** Parte XIT.—Ye Loveyer. 

‘* Ever syghing lyke vnto a Furnace, as sayeth ye 
Play-vvright Shakespeare, ys ye Loveyer. Son- 
netts & stanzas vvythovt number vvill he indyte 
—all yn prayse of hys mystress—vvho semeth all 
ye vvorld tohym. Ye Loveyer ys generallie con- 
sidered to be a Lunatic—a verie Madman, vvhen 
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ye fit be vpon hym. He, att svch tymes & sea- 
sons vvill essaie to act verie straynge & vnseem- 
lie. Sometimes he will fast for manie Daies ; then | 
vvill he not close his eyelids yn slepe, but strole 
forthe yn ye lighte of ye pale Moone— 

*VVhen all ye Fovvles are vvarmlie housed, 

Save Batts & Ovvies,’ 

talkynge strangelie to Hymself in Rhapsodical | 
Ryme & chants, alle tov ching his Ladye-love. 

The onlie sure evre for thys Maladye that I vvot | 
me of, ys Matrimony ; albeit, nevertheless, I vv olde | 
not alyvays recommend yt, for oft-tyme ye Reme- | 
dye maye 
ease. 


“IT vvolde here enjoyne all Loveyers to forbear | 


indyting of Epistles to their ladye-loves, ye vvhyles 
he is yn ye extaticks fitt ; for yn after tymes, he 
yvill, shovlde ever his effusions come to iy ght, be 
mych ashamed of hys foolish vvhyms & Fancies,.” 


In the June number of the Drawer, you give 
one of the gastronomic feats of Ex-Governor 
M‘Nutt of Mississippi, which I have no doubt is 
strictly true, for he was a huge gormandizer. 
him belongs the honor of originating the following | 
remark. A set of jolly fellows were discussing the | 


prove to be mvch vvorse yan ye Dys- | 


| nected with it. 
| antly living upon a fraction of this property, were 
| long undecided as to a name by which to designate 
| their much-loved home. 


To) 


ed, “‘ Stop, Brother Jeems/ stop right thar! 

singing ain't worth shucks!” 
| stopped. 
| 


That 
Brother Jeems 


Axotrt five miles west of Baltimore, writes a 
| learned friend, on the great Frederick turnpike, 
| lies a village yet in its infancy, but destined to be- 

come important and populous. It is graced by the 
| name of Paradise, which designation it derived 
| from a public-house recently established for sum- 
mer boarders from the city. The origin of the 
| name, as applied to the hotel, was, perhaps, as little 
known by those who selected it as by the world 
| generally. The fact is that the farm embracing 
this trict in its undivided state was anciently 
known a% Purgatory. In process of time portions 
| of it ~'L into the hands of those not likely to be 
| pleased with this title, nor the associations con- 
One very agreeable family, pleas- 


Purgatory was decidedly 
inappropriate to a place where agreeable and ac- 
complished young ladies were dominant. In 1848, 
during the season of vacation at the neighboring 
| college, the well-known St. Thomas Hall, an even- 


merits of various dishes, when one happened to | ing entertainment was giving enjoy ment to many 


express a preference for. roast turkey. 
“Yes,” said M‘Nutt, ‘‘roast turkey is good ; 


but it is certainly a very inconynient bird—it is | 
a little too much for one man, aid not quite enough | 


for two.” 


Mr. Bippie was a wit as well as a financier, 
writes a correspondent of the Drawer. During the 
session of the Legislature of Pennsylvania in the 
year 184-, a bill was up appropriating a large sum 
for continuing the State improvements, Mr. H., 
of Berks, an honest German member, was very 
hostile to the bill, and in fact opposed to all State 
improvements, as they involved such an expend- 
iture of money. He knew the wishes of his con- 
stituents, but his general knowledge was rather 
limited. While the bill was under consideration, 


Mr. Biddle of the city moved an amendment, ap- | 
propriating $10,000 for the improvement of the | 


Alimentary Canal, The member from Berks was 
instantly upon his feet, declaring his purpose to 
oppose any appropriation for the Alimentary or 
any other canal—declaring the appropriation to 
be unnecessary and against the wishes of the peo- 
ple. The amendment was instantly withdrawn, 
amidst the general mirth of the members at the 
expense of the honest member from Berks. 


A FAR-AWAY correspondent says: ‘‘Out in 
Elizabethtown, in this State, there is, end has 
been for many years, a respectable Baptist church 
which has the honor of numbering among its lead- 
ing members ‘‘ Old Uncle Johnny More” and Jas. 
8. Shellwood. As they have no choir in the con- 
gregation, any one who considers himself quali- 
fied has authority to dist the hymns. A short time 
since, when the church was crowded to overflow- 
ing, the minister read the hymn and waited for 
some brother tostart it. Whereupon ‘‘ Uncle John- 
ny” made one or two attempts, but having signal- 
ly failed, he called on Brother Shellwood. Brother 
Shellwood, full of confidence, pitched into it, and 
had reached the middle of the second line, when 
Uncle Johnny, raising his tall form to its full height 
and stretching out his long, bony arm, exclaim- 


| fair ladies and bachelor Professors. At supper 
| toasts were drunk in honor of various fair guests 
and neighbors. The subject of an appellation for 
the great unnamed was introduced, and one of the 
genial party then first learned what had been the 
dreadful designation of the place in question. 

“Purgatory !” said Mr. G ; “horrible! what 
aname! Besides, I have no faith in the doctrine 
that could conceive such an appellation. There 
are no signs, at least, of a Purgatory here. I be- 
lieve in Paradise, but have no faith in Purgatory.” 

Thereupon Mr. A , With his accustomed gal- 
lantry, proposed ‘‘a bumper to the fair ones, who 
had thus by their attractions converted Purgatory 
into Paradise.” 

The hint, accidental as it was, was seized upon 





with avidity. By general consent a name was at 
once adopted, and henceforth no other designation 
was heard of for the once nameless spot save Para- 
dise. This property, though it has since then pass- 
ed through various hands, has ever retained its 
name, and the present estimable proprietor has 
adopted it, probably little dreaming of the modern- 
ness of its origin, or the pleasing bursts of genial 
humor that attended its introduction. 


Ir two hogsheads make a pipe, how many will 
make a cigar? 


Tue North American Review, that stately and 
venerable quarterly, laughs at Tupper’s “‘ Proverb- 
ial Philosophy,” and says that the old proverb, ‘‘ A 
short horse is soon curried,” if Tupperized, would 
read, ‘‘ The abbreviated pony, diminutive offspring 
of cold Canada, rejoices in a right speedy discharge 
from the brisk manipulations of the hired hostler.” 
This is very well; but the same Review, two pages 
farther on, having occasion to quote the still older 
proverb, ‘‘ Money makes the mare go,” and wish- 
ing to be elegant in its phraseology, writes of the 
power of gold to “accelerate the spavined Rosi- 
nante.” That is Tupperer than Tupper! 


Ir five and a half yards make a perch, how 





many will make a trout ? 
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Amone the most amiable virtues with which | 
human nature is adorned is filial affection. It is | 
sweet to feel; it is sweet to behold; and very 
sweet it is to record such a touching instance as 
the following, which a distant correspondent kind- 
ly transmits to the Drawer: 

‘‘A few weeks ago Dr. Clark was called to at- 
tend an old gentleman, who had unfortunately 
fallen and broken his leg. The anxious family, 
children and grandchildren, clustered around him, | 
as serious doubts were entertained of the old man’s | 
being able to withstand the shock he had received. 
The Doctor assured them that he would get along, 
but they were very .2rful that he would be crip- 
pled for life. When at last the surgeon had com- 
pleted his labors of setting and bandaging the 
broken limb, and was about to leave the house, one 
of the old man’s sons, a stout fellow of twenty or 
more, called the Doctor aside, and with great earn- | 
estness inquired, 

““* Doctor, will you tell me candidly, do you 
think the old gentleman will get well ?’ 

‘***You need feel no solicitude on that point, | 
John,’ replied the Doctor; ‘ lam very sure he will.’ | 

*** Well, now, Doctor,’ John began again, with 
anxiety in his face, ‘do you think he will ever be | 
able to walk again?’ 

‘“*T fear not,’ said the Doctor; ‘at least not 
without crutches,’ 

‘* John’s face brightened as he added, ‘ Well, the 
reason of my wanting to know was that, last week, 
the old man bought a first-rate pair of new boots, 
and they just fit me; so, if you think he won't 
want ‘em any more, I would like mighty well to 
have ’em!’” 

Nice boy that—very ! 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER, 

Lire is a race where some succeed, 
While others are beginning; 

*Tis luck at times, at others, speed, 
That gives an early winning. 

But if you chance to fall behind, 
Ne’er slacken your endeavor ; 

Just keep this wholesome truth in mind— 
*Tis better late than never. 

If you can keep ahead, ‘tis well, 
But never trip your neighbor; 

*Tis noble when you can excel 
By honest, patient labor. 

But if you are outstripped at last, 
Press on as bold as ever; 

Remember, though you are surpassed, 
*Tis better late than never! 


Ne’er labor for an idle boast 
Of victory o'er another, 
But, while you strive your uttermost, 
Deal fairly with a brother. 
Whate'’er your station, do your best, 
And hold your purpose ever; 
And if you fail to beat the rest, 
‘Tis better late than never! 


Choose well the path in which you run, 
Succeed by noble daring; 

Then, though the last, when once ‘tis won, 
Your crown is worth the wearing. 

Then never fret if left behind, 
Nor slacken your endeavor; 

But ever keep this truth in mind— 
*Tis better late than never! 


Years ago, when as yet the pomps and vanities 
of the world had not invaded the churches, Father 
Ostrander was presiding elder among the Method- 





ists in this region. To his horror, one Sabbath, as 
Vor. XV.—No. 88.—N n* 


he was reading the hymn, he heard the twang of a 
musical instrument in the choir, and, pausing, he 
demanded : 
‘* What's that you’ve got up there in the choir ?” 
‘* A bass viol, Sir,’ meekly replied the leader. 
‘say it isn’t!” said the indignant elder ; “it’s 
a great, ungodly fiddle! Take it away!” 
They took it away. 


One of the most amusing scenes in the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania occurred on a motion to re- 
move the Capitol of the State from Harrisburg to 
Philadelphia. A matter-of-fact member from the 
rural districts, who had heard of the great facility 
with which brick houses are moved from one part of 
a city to another, and who had not the least idea 


| that any thing but moving the State House was in 


contemplation, rose and said, 

‘“* Mr. Speaker, I have no objection tc the motion, 
but I don’t see how on airth you are going to git 
it over the river.” 


"A VICKSBURG correspondent assures us, in a 
private letter, that the following resolutions were 
passed by the Board of Councilmen in Canton, 
Mississippi : 

“1. Resolved by this Council that we build a new jail. 

**2. Resolved that the new jail be built out of the ma- 
terials of the old jail. 

**3, Resolved that the old jail be used until the new 
jail is finished.” 

Could Dublin or Cork beat that ? 

Jones was up for Congress, and Robinson was 
running against him, They met for a debate, 
and, as usual, turned from discussing politics to 
abusing one another. Jones had a massive head, 
and his opponent’s looked small by the side of it— 
giving peculiar force to this sarcasm with which 
Jones wound up a fierce attack : 

* And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

Robinson hardly allowed him to get into his seat 
before he pointed to the big head of his rival, and 
exclaimed : 

** And still they gazed, and then began to hint, 
So large a head, and yet so little in't !" 

A TRAVELER one day asked a ‘‘ lapidary” if the 
road he were on was the way to Aberdeen. The 
knight of the hammer, glad of an opportunity to 
rest himself, quietly said, ‘‘ Now, whar cam ye 
frae?” The gentleman, nettled at not receiving 
a direct answer, asked him, ‘“‘ What business have 
you with where I came from?"’ The macadamiz- 
er, taking up his hammer and resuming his occu- 
pation, said: ‘“‘ Och! just as little business as with 
whar you're gain tae!” 


A youne lady became so much dissatisfied with 
a person to whom she was engaged to be married 
that she dismissed him. In revenge, he threat- 
ened to publish her letters tohim. ‘‘ Very well,” 
replied the lady, ‘‘ I have no reason to be ashamed 
of any part of my letters except the address,” 


Lorp TenterDeEN, Chief Justice of England, 
who sprung from a barber’s-shop to the wool-sack, 
was stiff and formal in his manners, as if afraid of 
familiarity and requiring the protection of digni- 
fied station—which probably arose from the recol- 
lection of his origin and of his boyish days. He 
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would voluntarily refer to these among very inti- 
mate friends, but he became exceedingly uneasy 
when he apprehended any allusion to them in pub- 
lic. Once, however, he was complimented upon 
his rise under circumstances so extravagantly lu- 
dicrous that he joined in the general shout of 
laughter which the orator called forth. Sir Peter 
Laurie, the saddler, when Lord Mayor of London, 
gave a dinner at the Mansion House to the Judges, 
and, in proposing their health, observed, in impas- 
sioned accents, ‘‘ What a country is this we live 





in! In other parts of the world there is no chance, | 
except for men of high birth and aristocratic con- 
nections ; but here genius and industry are sure to | 
be rewarded. See before you the examples of my- | 
self, the Chief Magistrate of the Metropolis of this 
great empire, and the Chief Justice of England sit- 
ting at my right hand—both now in the highest 
offices in the State, and both sprung from the very | 
dregs of the people!” 

Lord Tenterden is placed in a very amiable point 
of view by Macready, the celebrated tragedian, in 
a lecture which he delivered to a Mechanics’ In- 
stitute after he had retired from the stage, and 
which he published with several others possessing 
gteatinterest. The lecturer gives an account of a 
visit paid by him to Canterbury Cathedral, under 
the auspices of a verger who, by reading and ob- 
servation, had acquired wonderful knowledge of 
architecture and medieval antiquitics. Having 
introduced us to his guide, the ex-tragedian thus 
proceeds: ‘‘He directed my attention to every 
thing worthy of notice; pointed out with the de- 
tective eye of taste the more recondite excellence 
of art throughout the building ; and with convin- 
cing accuracy shed light on the historical tradi- 
tions associated with it, It was opposite tae west- 
ern front that he stood with me before what seemed 
the site of a small shed or stall, then unoccupied, 
and said, ‘ Upon this spot a little barber’s-shop used 
to stand.’ The last time Lord Tenterden came 
down here he brought his son Charles with him, 
and it was my duty, of course, to attend them over 
the Cathedral. When we came to this side of it 
he led his son up to this very spot, and said to him, 
‘Charles, you see this little shop; I have brought | 
you here on purpose to show it to you. In that | 
shop your grandfather used to shave for a penny! | 
That is the proudest reflection of my life. While 
you live never forget that, my dear Charles.’ And 
this man, the son of a poor barber, was the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. For the very reason, 
therefore, that the chances of such great success 
are rare, we should surely spare no pains in im- 
proving the condition of all whom accident may 
depress or fortune may not befriend.” 








Lorp ELLENBOROUGH was once about to go on | 
the circuit, when Lady Ellenborough said that she 
should like to accompany him. He replied that 
he had no objection, provided she did not encumber 
the carriage with band-boxes, which were his ut- 
ter abhorrence. During the first day’s journey, 
Lord Ellenborough, happening to stretch his legs, 
struck his foot against something below the seat. 
He discovered that it was a band-box. Up went 
the window, and out went the band-box. The 


coachman stopped, and the footmen, thinking that 
the band-box had tumbled out of the window by 
some extraordinary chance, were going to pick it 
up, when Lord Ellenborough furiously called out, 
**Drive on!” 





The band-box, accordingly, was 








humors of the people long time ago. 
that is called 


left by the ditch-side. Having reached the coun- 
ty town where he was to officiate as Judge, Lord 
Ellenborough proceeded to array himself for his 
appearance in the court-house. ‘ Now,” said he, 
‘“where’s my wig—where is my wig ?” 

‘*My Lord,” replied his attendant, “it was 
thrown out of the carriage-window!” 





A GRAND melo-dramatic spectacle was being re- 
hearsed in the Park Theatre a few years since, in 
which a magnificent car, drawn by horses, was to 
make its appearance on the stage, through a trap- 
door. Mr. Manager S——supervised in person the 
rehearsal, The period arrived when the horses 
should appear dragging the gilded car; the stage 
was detained—the actors impatient—the manager 


| wrathful, demanding in a loud voice of the man 


whose business it was to see all right below, in the 
regions of mystery and enchantment, why he de- 
layed the car. ‘‘Somebody has cut the traces, 
Sir.” ‘*Cut the traces?’ asked the manager; 
‘*why, nobody had access there to-day but your- 
self.” ‘‘ They wasn’t cut with axes, Sir; they vas 
cut with a knife!” 





A PAPER Called the Comet has been started in Penn- 


sylvania, and is to have a new tale every week. 





Is tramping on a man’s corns one step toward 


cu’tivating his acquaintance ? 





Op English ballads tell us of the tastes and 
Here is one 


THE RURAL DANCE ABOUT THE MAY-POLE. 
Come, lasses and lads, take leave of your dads, 
And away to the May-pole hie; 
For every he has got him a she, 
And the minstrel’s standing by ; 
For Willie has gotten his Jill, 
And Johnny has got his Joan, 
To jig it, jig it, jig it, 
Jig it up and down. 
“ Strike up,” says Wat; “‘ Agreed,” says Kate, 
‘And, I prithee, fiddler, play ;" 
“Content,” says Hodge, and so says Madgo, 
* For this is a holiday.” 
Then every man did put 
Ilis hat off to his lass, 
And every girl did curchy, 
Curchy, curchy on the grass. 


** Begin,” says Hall; ‘‘ Ay, ay,’’ says Mall, 
“We'll lead up Packington's Pound ;" 

“No, no,’ says Noll, and so says Doll, 
“We'll first have Sellenger’s Round.” 

Then every man began 
To foot it round about; 

And every girl did jet it, 
Jet it, jet it, in and out. 


“You're out,” says Dick; “'Tis a lie,” says Nick, 
“ The fiddler played it false ;" 
“*Tis true,” says Hugh, and so says Sue, 
And so says nimble Alse. 
The fiddler then began 
To play the tune again; 
And every girl did trip it, trip it, 
Trip it to the men. 


** Let's kies,” says Jane; ‘*‘ Content,"’ says Nan, 
And so says every she; 
**How many says Batt; ‘* Why, three," says Matt, 
** For that's a maiden’s fee." 
But they, instead of three, 
Did give them half a score, 
And they in kindness gave ‘em, gave ‘cm, 
Gave ‘em as meny more, 
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Figure 3.—Lace SLEEVE. 


\ TE present a very graceful Equestrian Costume. During the summer 

months it has been made of white dimity ; but for a later season it may be 
of habit cloth. Dark green is perhaps the most becoming color. The corsage is 
a basquine, cut high, and buttoning up midway in front, with a revers and collar, 
turning down like that of a man’s coat. A brace is formed by a small bias, which 
envelops the top of the sleeve, beneath which it diminishes behind. On the shoul- 
der it is an inch in width, but grows narrower as it is prolonged on the lappet. 
The lappet is sewed upon the body in front, as far as the side-pieces of the back. 
The body is cut rather pointed in front, giving a graceful turn to the figure. But- 
tons form the trimmings. The sleeves, which are half tight, are rounded below 
at the outside seams of the cuffs. Pockets give an appropriate finish. The skirt 
is of Amazon cloth. A black silk cravat and small standing collar harmonize 


with the remainder of the costume. 
The Lace Bopy is composed of white and black lace, with transparents of pink ribbon and bows. 
The Ficuv is of tulle, with puffings, quadrilled with narrow ribbons and lace, as represented above, 
with which the SLEEys is en suite. 


Ficurs 4.-—Lace Bopy. 





